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Peaceful Was the Night 


By Grace Margaret Gallaher 
Author of “The House of Flowers,” “A Free Spirit,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The little Jesus came to town. 
With ox and ass He laid Him down. 


T bears the name of a mighty’ saint 
of old; it was consecrated with bell, 
book, and candle; it is written down 

in the scriptae ecclesiasticae of the 
commonwealth. But those who love it 
now call it, as did the generations long 
numbered with the saints, “the Forest 
Fort Church.” Nor was it as a strong- 
hold of the Lord that the men who 
built its thick walls and barred its stout 
door so christened it, for it has proved 
an earthly fortress against the Indians 
yelling down the trail of Braddock’s 
ruin, and through its tall, narrow win- 
dows the men of the country—aye, and 
the women, too—have fired upon red 
foes and white, when King George his 
Hessians harried our land. 

It crowns a hill road that curves and 
curtsies, retreats gracefully and prances 
forward audaciously, like the figures of 
an old-fashioned dance, up out of the 
valley where the little forgotten village 
bustles about its tiny occasions. The 
church itself is old and gray. Trumpet 
and honeysuckle vines clasp it round; 
rose and lilac bushes hedge it in. The 
graves of those who, through the cen- 
turies, loved it and labored for its peace 
creep close under its eaves. Tall, strong 
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Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 
For that they housed Him from the cold. 


oaks and chestnuts keep sentinel watch 
over it in summer heat and winter blast. 
Beyond its moss-grown wall is an open 
yard and a shed for the horses and 
wagons, some of which journey fifteen 
miles to the Sunday service. 

Within, it is a bare place, for this is 
a poor parish—uncolored glass in the 
windows, uncarpeted brick aisles, pine 
pews, and a wooden altar painted like 
marble, with pewter sacrament vessels 
brought from England in colony days. 
Yet rude tablets on the walls bear some 
of the splendid names of our history. 

This winter night, however, lights 
glowed in the windows and lively voices 
flung echoes against the frosty hills. 
This was Christmas Eve, and the folk 
of the parish were trimming the church 
for early service to-morrow. 

A young fellow ran out into the yard. 

“Yere’s a wonderful sprangle of mis- 
tletoe, Polly,” he shouted. “Want it?” 

“Deedy I don’t.” The voices sounded 


all over the hill in the utter stillness - 


of the night. ‘“Mistletoe’s a heathen an’ 
cayn’t evah come to church. Yo’ get 
me a right smart mo’ holly branches.” 

The man disappeared into the forest. 
Presently the girl’s voice reached him: 












“‘Yere’s a wonderful sprangle of mistletoe, Polly,’’ he shouted. 


“Want it?”’ 


“Hurry up. Joel says he ’bliged to 
shut up church an’ go home.” 

“What’s he gwine home so early fo’ 
Christmas Eve?” The young man’s 
arms were filled with glistening holly. 
“What kind o’ sexton’s he, anyhow?” 

“Tt ain’t early. It’s half past ten,” 
the girl told him reasonably. 

“T got to be back yere at one o'clock 
an’ ‘gain at three, to watch out fo’ 
the fiahs.” The old sexton himself 
came into view. 

“All righty. Just stick these in that 


bare space by the pul- 
pit; will yo’?” The 
young fellow thrust the 
branches into the old 
arms. “Listen, Polly. 
Let’s yo’ an’ me ride 
ovah to give Merry 
Christmas to Betsy an’ 
George.” 

“Let’s.” The girl be- 
gan to pull on her coat. 
“Mothah, Bob an’ I are 
gwine ovah to Green- 
away, to say Merry 
Christmas to ’em there. 
You an’ dad come, 
too?” 

A little woman now 
joined the group. 

“Right. cold ride 
ovah that hill,’ she an- 
swered. “Dad an’ me, 
we'll stop to help sistah 
fill the babies’ stock- 
ings. Polly,” for the 
girl was already by her 
horse, “I’m a-gwine to 


put the key of the 
house right yere—in- 
side the do’ in this 


crack—so whoever 
comes by first will find 
it an’ open up. Then 
none of us won’t have 
tg shiver on the do’- 
step.” 

“All right,” the girl 
called back, as her horse began to trot. 
“Tell Joel just to shut the church do’, 
not lock it.” 

The workers came out of the church 
and separated down the road and over 
the bluff, some on horseback, some in 
ancient carriages, some on foot. Last 
of all, the sexton put out all lights but 
one above the altar, closed the door, 
and plodded down to his house in the 
hollow. 

The night was cold and still and 
beautiful. An icing of snow covered 
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the ground, over which the slim young 
moon cast a veil that glimmered milky 
white. Unnumbered stars wove them- 
selves into garlands, loops, scarfs of 
flashing splendor across the soft black 
carpet of the sky. Away off in the 
meadows, an owl hooted drolly; in the 
meres along the river, the bittern 
boomed. A long-eared, quivering-nosed 
Molly Cottontail hopped into the road, 
sat up high on her tail, then bumped 
off. A musky-breather fox padded onto 
Bun’s cold trail, snuffed disdainfully, 
and slipped into the forest. After that 
all was hushed loveliness. 


All the time the directgons and ex- 
planations, good-bys and Christmas 
greetings, were being called back and 
forth from the church, a man had been 
hidden deep in behind the trees close 
to the road. He listened with tense 
care. Then, as two of the workers en- 
tered the forest by a trail, he vanished 
farther into its dimness. Cautious, 
furtive, he avoided each brittle twig or 
rolling stone, with a woodman’s craft. 
Long after the pair had disappeared 
and even their voices had faded out, he 
lurked in the depths. At last, with the 
same stealth, he crept back into the 
road and the open moon trail. 

He wore a heavy coat, but no hat, 
and the moon shone on thick, curly 
hair. The moon showed him, too, tall, 
strong, lithe, with the sure swiftness of 
youth in his mations. He stood as still 
as a stone, listening; then cast a steady, 
searching look into every corner of the 
wood and the churchyard. Satisfied, 
he stepped to the low wall, swung over 
_it noiselessly, and made for the church 
door. 

He lifted the worn latch, pushed open 
the door a crack, and bent down over 
the sill. The church had no vestibule 
or entrance hall, the door opening 
directly into the main room. He felt 

along the floor till his fingers found 
a groove in the brick masonry and 
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touched a cold, metallic something. 
With a snap, they drew out a house- 
door key. 

The door sighed and groaned as if 
in reproof and swung wide away from 
him open against the wall. Conscious, 
now, of a faint light in the church and 
the warmth of fires, still on his knees, 
he looked before him; then rose as if 
drawn up by hands and stood, fixed, 
stricken into motionlessness. 

A stove on each side of the door 
threw out into the twilight a glow that 
mingled with the shadows into a red 
dusk like the atmosphere of a dream, 
but over the altar a lamp burned with 
a small, clear light. Kneeling before 
the altar, but fronting him, was a 
woman, a baby in her arms. She was 
clothed in ardent blue, with something 
white over her shoulders, and her hair, 
dark and fine and loose, clouded around 
her. Her face was young and lovely, 
with a still, white beauty; in her eyes 
was awe and a forward-looking sorrow. 
One arm cradled the baby, the other 
reached a hand back to touch the altar. 
From the head of the sleeping baby 
rayed out a soft blur of light. Between 
the man and the altar the air seemed 
liquid, so that the mother and child 
floated before him. 

He knew them instantly; they had 
hung in a babyhood picture above his 
bed—she in her blue dress, the pain 
of all the world in her young face, He 
in His happy innocency. Why was it 
given to him to see them in this lonely 
church this winter night? 

He. grew aware of the garlands of 
pine twining the pillars, of the holly 
berries, of the great star behind the 
altar, of the words in white letters 
against green: “Peace on Earth, Good 


Will to Men.” Christmas Eve! A 
vision sent to him! The key in his 
clutching fingers.cut them. To him; a 


thief! A hot rush choked his throat, 
a hot mist burned his eyes. Old words, 
heard long ago, whirred in his brain: 
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“Depart from me, for I am_a sinful 
man.” 

And still the vision did not fade, re- 
mained motionless before his eyes—the 
Mother Mary, the Christ Child—and 
still he could not speak. Only his foot 
felt for the crack in the bricks, and his 
hand dropped the key back into it. 


The church workers had barely gone, 
their voices still sounding happily on 
the air, the old sexton was just vanish- 
ing into the hollow, when up the road 
came a woman with a swinging step 
that marked her as country raised. A 
bag was slung over her shoulders, a 
large bundle filled her arms. She 
pushed open the gate of the churchyard 
silently and, velvet-footed, followed the 
path around the church to the sacristy. 

Freeing one arm from her bundle, 
she pried open the loose-boned window, 
reached in, and pulled back the bolt of 
the door, all with the deftness of old 
habit. She groped along the black little 
room through the door into the chancel 
and sank, her breath fluttering on her 
lips, into a choir stall. There she threw 
off her coat and hat, shook her hair 
loose about her shoulders, and closed 
her eyes wearily. In the light of the 
altar lamp, she was a slender figure of 
a girl, white, thin, tired; yet in her 
eyes shone a kind of dancing light of 
adventure, of gallant endeavor. The 
bundle across her knees stirred and 
gave out piping sounds. The girl smiled 
—and her smile'was very sweet—drew 
off the wrappings from the bundle, and 
held against her cheek a downy-headed, 
sleep-flushed baby. 

“Hushie, hushie!” she crooned to the 
pink cheeks and yellow fluff. 

The piping rose to a cry. The girl 
pulled out of her bag a bottle filled with 
milk, ran down the~choir steps to one 
of the big stoves that stood at the end 
of the room, and thrust the bottle into 
the hot ashes in the pan beneath the 
fire box. While the milk heated, she 
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swayed up and down the brick aisle, 
cradling the baby and singing in a mur- 
mur an old, wandering air, the refrain 
of which was: 


The little Lord Jesus, 
No crying made He. 


Presently she was seated in one of 
the pews near the fire, and the baby 
was gurgling down the hot milk. The 
milk drained, the baby sank into sleep 
again, deeper and deeper. The girl 
watched it, smoothing its dress with 
her fingers and wrapping it closer in a 
fine white shawl. Her face was still 
and sad, and all the shine of romance 
was dimme@ in tears. Yet her small, 
square chin did not quiver, the soft fold 
of her lips did- not break. She kissed 
the baby’s hands, then his pink dab of 
a cheek, lightly as a butterfly might lip 
a flower and draw sweetness therefrom. 
Then she raised him up in her arms and 
stepped out of the pew. 

Up the aisle, through the chancel, 
past the choir, to the altar itself she 
went, and at the altar knelt down. She 
made a nest of the warm cloak in which 
the baby had been wrapped, tenderly 
laid the little creature in it, drew from 
her breast a letter in an envelope with - 
a name written on it, and pinned that 
to the little skirt. Over the altar, 
gleamed a great white Christmas star 
of everlastings, but’ behind it, hidden 
by the garlands of green and red and 
white, hung the sorrowful Christ. With 
closed eyes her groping hands found 
this, teuched it, and clung fast, her 
lips moving in a prayer that, like her 
hands, groped in blackness to find the 
Son of God. : 

In the dim, still church something 
sounded—a step, the creak of the door, 
and then its heavy swing open. She 
caught the baby up into her arms, 
turned on her knees, one hand steadying 
her body by the altar, and faced what- 
ever might be. 

From the open doors of the stoves 
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streamed out a clouded, rosy light. 
Through this haze, she could see a strip 
of far-off sky set with one blazing star. 
In the door itself stood—man or God? 
She could not tell. Some one tall and 
strong and beautiful, with golden hair, 
aureolelike around his forehead, and 
eyes blue and deep and shining. His 
hands were closed before him; his face 
was transfigured like that of one who 
sees things not to be told. Surely this 
was the very One for whom the wreaths 
were trimmed, the holly decked out, the 
church lighted, the carols sung—Christ, 
Son of Mary and Son of God. She 
held her baby toward him that He might 
bless it. 


They looked and looked at each other 
in a trance of unreality, the man who 
was a thief and the girl with the for- 
saken baby. She spoke at last, slowly, 
but clearly, for she had no feaf: 

“What yo’ want yere?”’ Her voice 
was soft, slurring all the hard sounds, 
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“I took yo’ fo’ Mary, the Virgin, an’ that there fo’ her Little Son.” 


and the cadence of her speech was one 
the man had heard in his cradle. 

“What yo’ want yere?” 

He, too, had the mellow drawl of all 
the men of her familiarity. 

She came up from her knees and went 
down the aisle toward him. He met 
her halfway. 

“Are yo’ hungry?” She studied. the 
thin pallor of his face. He looked as 
she often felt. 

“*Deed Iam!” He smiled at her-and 
all his beauty glowed. 

“Come in yere.” 

Her hand motioned him to the warm 
pew by the stove where she had sat. 
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She drew out of her bag bread, meat, 
and more milk. 

“Yo’ eat, too.” 

“T wouldn’t wish to, thank yo’. I 
had mah suppah back to the tavern.” 

She watched him eat quickly and 
hungrily, yet not wolfishly; and while 
she watched, she tore the letter into 
pieces and scattered them on the floor. 

“Mah gracious! That’s good. I 
ain’t eat to-day.” 

He was tall, powerful, and beautiful 
as she had seen him in her vision, but, 
near, he showed tired and haggard lines 
his youth should not have borne. 

“T reckoned yo’ was Standin’ 
yere in the do’—yo’ seemed like yo’ 
was a kind o’ vision,” the girl told him 
confusedly. 

“T took yo’ fo’ Mary, the Virgin, 
an’ that there fo’ her Little Son.” He 
smoothed the baby’s dress reverently. 

Neither spoke for a time, still in the 
spell of their awe. Then he said gently: 

“T reckon I have saw yo’ befo’ in 
these pahts ?” ; 

“T was bawn an’ raised right yere, 
ovah to Sunny Slope Fahim.” 

“Then yo’re Hector McKimmon’s 
girl ” He stopped in confusion and 
patted the baby again. 

“T’m Hallie McKimmon that ran 
away to town to sing,” she finished 
quietly. “Yo’ face is right friendly, too. 
Seems like I ought to know yo’.” 








“T was bawn an’ raised right yere, 
mahself. Mah fathah owned Gray 
Ledges.” 

“Then yo’re Houston Doyne that 

” She, too, caught herself up. 

“Run off to town to get away from 
mah stepfathah. I reckon there’s a pair 
o’ us drawed in this deal.” 

He laughed under his breath, because 
of the baby. 

“Listen. I went to a coon hunt back 
along with yo’.” The girl spoke out of 
a muse in which she wandered among 
paths long untrod. 

“Deed yo’ did. An’ yo’ was to a 


cohn roast ovah to Lucy Sleight’s once, 
too. Why, we-all are ol’ friends.” 

She slid out a hand to him, and he 
took it in his gently. 

“Mighty little trick yo’ was to run 
away from home,” he ventured. 

She drew away her hand, first press- 
ing his in a light, quick touch. 

“Mah fathah’s a right ha’sh man. He 
didn’t feel to let me have nary variety, 
an’ he wouldn’t let me sing exceptin’ 
just in church. I got a right pow’ful 
voice”’—she dropped her eyes till the 
lashes lay on her cheeks—‘“an’ folks 
always praised it, too. I honed to sing 
befo’ folks in big halls’ an’ theaters 
an’ like that. I ran away to town.” 

“Did you sing there?” 

“’Deed I did, an’ I got a heap o’ 
money, till baby came an’ I couldn’t 
sing any mo’.” 

“How ol’ is it?” 

“Seven months. 
big boy? He’s had all he wanted, al- 
ways. I got afeared fo’ him in town. 
That’s why I brought him out yere.” 

The man turned away his eyes that 
they might not ask questions against his 
will. 

The girl looked straight at the light 
above the altar, and spoke softly, with- 
out emphasis, as if she were summing 
up for herself alone her life. The back 
of the church was twilight dim, the 
surroundings that make confidences 
flow. 

“He’s been daid ’most a year.” The 
man guessed of whom she spoke. “I 
reckoned I was his wife same as if we’d 
been wedded in church, but he ig 
Bitter tragedy swept her face, then 
passed into patience. “He’s daid. I 
‘low I was a mighty triflin’, ignorant 
girl. I didn’t look out fo’ myself like 
I ought.” Something in the man’s face 
caused her to shift responsibility in part 
to her own shoulders, lest he forget he 
accused one now gone to other, judg- 
ments. 
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“Warn’t it dreadful strugglin’ wo’k 
fendin’ fo’ yo’self an’ the baby?” 

She flashed him a look haunted by 
days of toil and nights of terror. 

“What'd yo’ do?” 

“Sang.” 

“Where ?” 

“Every place.” Again that look. 
“But mah voice is mighty weak still. 
I cayn’t make it through in town.” 

“So yo’ve come home?” 

Her eyes denied this with mournful 


. insistence. 


“Ain’t yo’ gwine home to Hector 
McKimmon ?” 

“T wrote mah fathah when—he— 
died, tellin’ him how I was done with 
foolishness, an’ I begged him to fo’give 
me an’ let me come home to be his girl 
again.” 

“What he say?” 

“*T ain’t got any daughter. Yo’ ain’t 
got any fathah nor, mothah nor home.’ 
Nary word mo’.” 

“Yo’, his onliest child!” 

“I’m a-gwine West,” the girl went 
on. “Folks say it’s easier fo’ a girl— 
like me—out there. But I daren’t to 
take baby—the journeyin’s an’ the wild- 
ness an’ maybe the hungriness of it. 
I came on the train home, an’ I was 
gwine to Tobin’s, but there ain’t a stop 
there like there used to be, so I had to 
get off at St. George’s. It’s a pow’ful 
long walk, an’ baby’s a load to tote. It 
took me mo’ time than I’d counted on. 
I’d studied it out how I’d get home 
*bout eight o’clock an’ lay baby on the 
kitchen do’step, with a little letter to 
fathah pinned to him. Fathah always 
goes round outside to see if things are 
like they ought to be fo’ night. When 
he found baby an’ saw how sweet he 
is an’ heard how I was a-gwine away 
fo’evah, he couldn’t be hahd to him, 
could he?” 

“No!” cried the man to the appeal 
in her eyes. 

“When I was too wore out to go on, 
I minded me of the church, an’ how 


it was Christmas Eve an’ ’twould be 
warm an’ safe, an’ how mah own old 
ministah would find him in the mawnin’ 
early an’ take him to fathah.” 

“You'll leave him yere?” 

She took the hand of the sleeping 
baby in hers, pressing it very softly. 

“Not now. I looked up an’ I thought 
it was a—a—vision. "Tain’t nary use 
to tell me ’twas just yo’ in the do’. I 
saw—fo’ a moment—how it was Christ- 
mas Eve, an’ Mary didn’t have nary 
place to lay her Son, an’ how folks 
were against her, maybe, an’ how she 
brought Him up to be—to be—like Him 
in the do’. I’m a-gwine to take mah 
baby with me wherevah I go. We'll 
live or die together.” Suddenly her 
eyes burned with their old clear, high 
adventure. “An’ I got a feelin’ right 
in mah heart it will be live!” 

“That’s yo’!”” His voice caught her 
courage. On that note, he dashed into 
his own story. 

“Sistah, I'ran away from home, too. 
Mah trouble was a stepfathah. I reckon 
yo’ all- have heard tell o’ Elizabeth 
Doyne’s marriage to a feller half her 
years, that got hold o’ her fahm an’ 
her purse an’ all she had?” . 

The girl nodded. 

“T lit out. I wasn’t but seventeen, 
but I could do a man’s work all right.” 
He flexed his great arm muscles over 
his head; he was @ young godling for 
beauty and strength. “I was mighty 
foolish an’ triflin’ careenin’ round town 
an’ spendin’ mah money free fo’ all, 
but I didn’t hahm nary souk, man nor 
woman.” 

He watched anxiously for her belief, 
quick coming in eyes and smile. 

“Then mah mothah died, and mah 
stepfathah sold the fahm—my fathah’s 
fahm—right quick an’ took himself off 
some place. A city’s a pow’ful lone- 
some spot sometimes.” 

“Oh, yes!” she breathed. 
_“There’s a many reasons why men 
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The girl leaned against a tree. 


drink. I reckon lonesomeness is a good 
few.” 

“Yo’ don’t any mo’,” she filled his 
pause. 

“Good reason!” A bitter laugh. “He 
was a dead-beat tramp—cut yo’ throat 
fo’ ten dollars. He made at me in 
Tom’s Hang-out, an’ I knocked him 
galley-west. ‘It killed him.~ They sent 
me to prison fo’ two years.” 

“How long yo’ been out?” 

“Nine weeks. Mah hair’s growed, 
but some othah things won’t evah grow 
fo’ me. One o’ them is folks’ confidence 
in me. Nobody wants a jailbird to 
shovel snow, even, fo’ him. I’m goin’ 
West, too, but I wanted one look at 
the ol’ fahm first.” 

Now it was the girl who turned away 
her eyes from questions. 


‘*??m just sort o’ breathless.’’ 


He pulled out of his pocket -a lean 
leather bag, such as countrymen carry, 
shook out into his hand a dime and a 
five-cent piece, then risked his next 
fence. 

‘Yo’ heard those folks say they’d 
leave their do’ key right yere?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m a jailbird an’ I was gwine to be 
a thief, but I put the key back. Yo’, 
there by the altah, with the baby 
I been raised religious ” He could 
not go on; he dropped his face in his 
hands and held it there. “I’ll make mah 
own way honest or—I’ll—starve!” came 
hoarsely through his fingers. 

The girl drew his hands down.: 

“Let me! I’d love to!” 

She squeezed something 
palms. 








into his 
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He stared at it stupidly. 
ten-dollar bill. 

His young face was stained deep red; 
then it paled to manhood. He laid the 
money back in the baby’s lap. 

“Thank yo’,” simply. “I couldn’t go 
fo’ to take it.” 

“TI don’t need it. 
self.” 

“He'll need it.” He touched the 
sleeping face with the tip of his finger. 

They sat very still in the warm twi- 
light. Then the girl said in a whisper: 

“T was christened right in this church, 
an’ so was fathah. I sang right ovah 
in that cornah.” 

“Mah church’s over to the Fo’ges.” 

“T know it. Ain’t that a right pretty 
road runs to yo’ place?” 

“It crosses a trout brook where I 
used to fish, an’ there’s the deepest 
swimmin’ hole on beyond.” 

“IT hate the city!” cried the girl in a 
little gasp. 

“Oh, Lo’d, yes!” he agreed. “I was 
bawn to be a fahmah. I hone to feel 
the ol’ plow stilts buck again’ mah hands 
an’ smell the wet earth turnin’ up.” 

“An’ see the first snowdrops an’ the 
crocuses peep up through the ground 
in spring, an’ bring the little ducks an’ 
chicks an’ lambs in by the fire when 
the nights are rough!” 

“An’ ain’t it bully to taste the apple 
tang in the air, come fall, when yo’ 
pile up the winesaps an’ the seek-no- 
furthers undah the trees?” 

“An’ the wild grapes in the woods 
a frosty night, when yo’re ridin’ home 
in the moonlight !” 

They were smiling now. 
they were deep in the burden of the 
old, glad gypsy days before they had 
been ever sick or sorry, the immemorial 
magic of youth. 


It was a 


I got mo’ fo’ mah- 


And the old false angels vanished 
As the shining little sisters 
Of the forest and the field 
Lifted up their quiet faces 
With the truth they half revealed. 
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The baby slept on; the cold hardened 
in the forest; the moon swam through 
the blue-black sky; the ciock behind 
the door ticked out the last of Christ- 
mas Eve. Still the man and the girl 
wandered hand and hand through sunlit 
meadows or along the marge of silver- 
tinkling brooks. 

The coals in the stove dropped with 
a clash. The man sat up stiffly like 
one aroused from a dream. He looked 
at the clock. 

“Hallie,” he said quickly, “it’s one 
o'clock. Merry Christmas!” 

Strange as the greeting was to those 
two strays, the girl answered gayly: 

“Merry Christmas, Houston!” 

“We got to get ‘long out o’ this 
mighty lively. The sexton’s a-comin’ 
back.” 

The girl stood up like a soldier. 

“T’m rested now. We can walk over 
to the junction an’ take the milk train 
through the Gap. It goes ’bout four 
o'clock.” 

She included him in her plan as if 
unconsciously. Without a word, he 
slung her bag ‘over his shoulder and 
took the baby in his arms. 

“Yo’re right handy.” She wound 
the shawl around the bundle he carried 
awkwardly. 

They stood for an instant looking at 
the star shining white on the altar, then 
stepped out into the night. 

They made their way down the ra- 
vine, the man breaking a trail in the 
snow crust and walking with care. The 
air was like liquid diamonds, shining, 
cutting; even the star rays seemed to 
prick icily. The girl leaned against a 
tree. 

“I’m just sort o” breathless.” 
hand against her side. 

He stood in front of her to shield 
her while she rested. 

In a few moments she sat down on a 
stone. 

“T’m a pore, no-account creature.” 
She tried to laugh up into his face. 


Her 
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In his old barn, watched by the kine and the ass, the Divine Family was revealed 
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He slid his arm into hers and she 
leaned on it. They went on in silence. 
Suddenly she drew away from him. 

“Listen! I cayn’t go on. Yo’ make 
out to get the train.” 

He paid no heed. 

“That a house ypndah ?” 

She raised her languid eyes to where 
a gaunt stone specter reared its bones. 

“Tt’s the old mill. All tore out it is, 
but the barn used to be right snug.” 

He lifted her by the hand. 

“Come!” 

The barn was dark and warm, and 
smelled sweet of summer fields buzzing 
with bees. 

“Hay!” as he pulled open the door. 

“There’s stock, too,” for the air was 
full of soft breathings and long sighs. 

He lighted one match after another 
by which the barn showed mows deep 
with hay and stalls of horses and cattle. 
At the far end, a wise old donkey head 
was thrust over the stall bar. 

Houston seated the. girl on a stan- 
chion, lighted the barn lantern, and be- 
gan to scoop out a hollow in the mow. 

“Now,” he said and made her stand 
up, his arm around her shoulder. “I 
got yo’ a right warm little bed, yo’ an’ 
him. I'll leave the lantern fo’ yo’, an’ 
I’ll be in the small mow in the lean-to, 
if yo’ need me.” 

“Houston”—his name sounded musi- 
cal in her lingering voice—“yo’re good 
to me, deed yo’ are,” 

He drew away his arm and stood 
from her. 

“Listen, Hallie. I got to say it. Let 
me take yo’ West.” Her clear gaze 
questioned him. “It ain’t like we were 
strangers. We were both bawn right 
yere in this valley. We got the same 
friends an’ some o’ the same kin. We 
can fo’get all that’s been mean and sad 
back o’ us. We can leave it yere in 
the East.” 

The baby cried out in its sleep, and 
she held out her arms for it. Houston 
shook his head. 
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“Let him be mah baby, too. I'll give 
him mah name an’ mah fathahhood. 
He shan’t evah know.” 

“Yo’ mean x4 

“We'll find the parson right below 
yere, an’ we’ll be wedded man an’ wife 
Christmas mawnin’. Don't it sound 
kind o’ sweet to yo’?” 

Still the girl’s eyes glowed bright and 
strange on him. 

“T can take care o’ the three o’ us 
out there,-’deed I can, mah little girl. 
Look at mah shoulders, look at mah 
back—ain’t they broad enough for 
three? I know right much ’bout fahm- 
in’ an’ stock, too, raised right ’mong 
em, you might say.” 

The words halted on her lips. 

“What-all makes yo’ want to do it?” 

“Because I loved yo’ the first minute 
I set eyes on yo’ there in the church, 
when I thought yo’ was sent right from 
heaven to me. Yo’ were, too. An’, 
ladybird, I reckoned maybe yo’ thought 
somethin’ 0’ me, too.” 

She spoke strangely. 

“T nevah loved him. I was lonesome 
an’ afeared, an’ he said he’d take care 
o’ me an’ e 

“Don’t! He’s daid—it’s all daid. But 
yo’ an’ me an’ thts little trick, yere, 
we're alive an’ it’s Christmas Day.” 

She held out a thin little hand to him. 

“Christmas gift.” It was just a 
thread of sound. 

He put the hand to his lips. 

“Christmas gift tg 








darlin’. 

Upon those two *strays—wild boy, 
wild girl—the beauty and the holiness 
of Christmas shone. 





Dawn flowed greenish white over 
Fresh Spring Valley ; already the sword 
of the sun quivered keen above the rim 
of the hills. Hector McKimmon had 
“slept in” and was tugging on his clothes 
in a hurry. The house was full of the 
coaxing odor of hot coffee, fried 
chicken, and waffles—Christmas break- 
fast. His little twig of a wife, with a 














face set dauntlessly to front all perils, 
even death itself, called sweetly: 

“Christmas gift, daddy.” 

The man winced at the name. 

“Christmas gift, Nanny Jo.” He 
tried to be cheery. “But that an’ all 
the rest 0’ it’s got to wait while I fodder 
my stock. I can’t make the beasts suf- 
fer for my sloth.” His tough Scotch 
blood blurred in every strong syllable. 
“T wish I could find a good man to keep 
on the farm.” 

“Daddy”—again “the name—‘“I 
dreamed last night that daughtie came 
home. Dreamed on Christmas Eve an’ 
told on Christmas morn, they say comes 
true ’most 2 

“That dream can’t ever come true! 
I have shut my door an’ my heart 
against her. I ain’t got any daughter. 
I never had a daughter.” 

He strode out of the room and the 
house without a look at her quivering 
face. He passed the ruin of his barns, 
burned in the fall, swung out of his 
farm, down the road, and up to the mill 
barn, where, since the fire, he had 
housed his hay and cattle. 

He jerked open the big door and 
looked in, the risen sun peering over 
his shoulders. The barn was dark and 
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still, One thin, bright sun ray shot 
through the dust a golden light upon 
a meek cow, two horses, the gray old 
donkey—and upon something else. 

In his old barn, watched by the kine 
and the ass, the Divine Family was re- 
vealed to. him this Christmas morning 
—Joseph, strong and good, Mary, white 
and weary-eyed, but lovely, with the 
Child asleep in her arms. 

And as Hector McKimmon looked 
and looked, the mother grew like his 
wandering daughter. 

“She’s my only one. If [, her father, 
cast her off, what can I ask of strangers. 
If I can only find her i 

The mother stood up. 

“Daddy !” piteously. 

The saint moved close to her. 
spoke out stoutly. 

“She’s mah wife, suh, or will be in 
an hour.” 

McKimmon held out trembling hands 
and surprisingly found in them the 
child, soft and warm and wondering- 
eyed. 

All the things he would say ran from 
him. He sobbed out just one simple old 
phrase: “It’s Christmas!” and drew 
them all into his arms. 
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THE KING 


ONE are summer’s blossoms, gone the. goldenrod. 
The fairies of the meadow trip not the whitened sod. 
The dryads of the woodland are in their oaken keeps. 
The glade is swathed in slumber and the wide field sleeps. 


First the virgin princess, in her clinging green; 
Summer brought her nuptials; fall the dowager queen; 
Last of brave succession from the tender spring, 
Winter in his ermine is the stern war king. 


Rest to fay and dryad. 


Rest to shrub and tree. 


But list you to the bugle from the frost-camped lea. 
And who would play the shepherd, and who would pine the rose, 
When spears of winter glisten and the heart’s blood glows? 


Epwin L. Sasin 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































The Christmas Commandment 


By D. E. Wheeler 


OT in the thundering prohibitions of the Decalogue 
will you find the commandment that expresses 
Christmas, but in the words of the Nazarene 

Himself to His disciples, in the fifteenth chapter of John, 
where He says: “This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.” And shortly after- 
ward, in the same chapter, the Master repeats this in- 
junction, knowing full well how supremely difficult was 
the task set in those few words, and how easily forgotten 
in the midst of the pursuits, rivalries, and vanities of the 
world. There is a tradition that John was so impressed 
by this summum bonum of life that, in his old age, he 
was content to epitomize all his teaching in the phrase: 
“Children, love one another.” 

Undeniably, this personal commandment of Christ’s 
embodies the very essence of the day we celebrate as His 
birthday, when even the meanest mortals try to attain, 
in some degree, that state of felicity in which love for an- 
other or others transcends mere self and its seeking. At 
least temporarily, we make an effort to lose our insistent 
ego in the happiness of some one else, and in proportion 
as we achieve it so is our joy multiplied. If we cannot 
eclipse self at this season, then Christmas is not for us 
and we might as well be Martians or marionettes. Ob- 
servers have often remarked that something happens to 
the world at Christmas that makes it a better and a more 
enjoyable place than at any other time. What happens 
is the simultaneous release of love for neighbor, friend, 
and kin that is without stipulation or demand. It is an 
emotional fruition of brotherly love out of the thorns of 
everyday life that might aptly find its symbol in the glow- 
ing holly berry amid its prickly thicket. 

Thoughtless people tell us it is sheer mockery to prate 
and preach of loving one another, even for a day, when 
there is so much hatred and strife in the world, and when 
we are all at one another’s throats, either literally or 
figuratively. Likewise, the idle-minded scoff at the divine 


commandment that has come down to us, and take pains 
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to point out how impossible and incompatible with life 
A) and progress it is. God Himself, they elucidate, has or- 

dained that man must forever fight to accomplish any 
A = high and worthy destiny. But we feel this dictum to be 
‘ physically sound and spiritually hollow, for our Christ- 
mas commandment assumes that mankind is more than 
physical, and that through the complete exercise of love 
we may realize God’s own remedy against every terres- 
trial evil. 

Gibing at the words and meaning of this beautiful 
commandment of Jesus of Nazareth, holding them up as 
empty sophistry and devoid of reality, is evidence of 
profoundest ignorance; for nobody with any historic or 
philosophic perspective fails to see that there is more 
love in the world for our fellows than ever, and that 
most of the hatred is artificial or foisted. This may 9 
appear an astonishing statement in the face of a gigantic 
war and widespread industrial unrest and antagonism. 
But let us reflect a moment. 

The majority of us probably consider war as an in- 
disputable proof of hate, but actually it is more often 
the result of the biologic or economic necessity of a race 
in a desperate position—the outcome of greed or growth 
or both. In the fighting ranks, men seldom feel hate 
toward the enemy. Their emotion is far more imper- 
sonal. As nearly as we can describe it, the feeling is 
rather one of automatic extermination of those who 
= appear to threaten their lives and welfare; and it is a 
game of death for an ideal whether that ideal be right 
or wrong. Instead of hatred, enemies on the field have 
been known to admire or pity one another, and even to 
offer succor in case of helpless suffering. This tender- 
ness and regard for an enemy have sprung from the 
teaching of Christ, whose commandment to “love one 
another” has rooted deep down in the heart of humanity 
in spite of all surface phenomena. 

Nothing illustrates war as a nightmare of illusion more 
than its cessation, when victors and vanquished embrace 
and mingle tears and cheers of rejoicing. Pagans, bar- i 
barians, and other non-Christians do not betray such 
sympathy and fellowship for an enemy. And our hos- 
pital service on the battle front would alone testify to 
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the power and permanency of the commandment in St. 
John. It is not too much to predict that, ultimately, more 
and more translated into life, this commandment will 
make war impossible, and already there are signs of such 
a consummation. 

Hate in the field of industry may seem to flourish, but 
it is really waning. Despite all disputes and strikes and 
injustices, there is an increasing understanding and even 
affection between the opposing factors. Better hours 
and higher wages are the order of the day, not the ex- 
ception. Arbitration of industrial difficulties is gaining 
headway. Capital and Labor are realizing their inter- 
dependence, their mutual interests and aims. If we are 
shortsighted enough to see in these changes nothing but 
legal force and public opinion, then we forget the source 
of their whole action—the growing love of man for his 
fellow. We should not lose sight of this fundamental 
and significant fact nor fail to celebrate it this Christmas. 

Daily life and its manifold routine witness the con- 
stant kindness that springs from disinterested love of 
mankind. Never was there an epoch of history when 
public and private charity was so widely and wisely ap- 
plied, all faults admitted. Money and service rendered 
the poor of our time are unparalleled in the annals of 
benevolence. Cursory reading of reports and findings 
will corroborate us. And surely we have all remarked 
the increasingly charitable spirit of the everyday crowd! 
How many times have we seen a weaker man cham- 
pioned at the hands of a bully by a passing stranger! 
Any under dog easily finds a defender. A lost child will 
arouse the ‘most absorbed business man so that he will 
forget his own interests to relieve the youthful distress. 
Ready and willing are the hands outstretched to assist 
a blind or a crippled person on his way. Street beggars 
have time and again grown rich on public pittances, until 
the authorities put an end to the imposition. And crim- 
inals are no longer abhorred, for in our greater charity 
we have come to regard them as victims of disease or 
environment. 

All of these things may be commonplaces, too trifling 
to note, yet they flower from our Christmas command- 
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ment, which, fulfilled, makes us the sons of God. | 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


VICTOR PERARD 


A more astonishing and original Christmas celebration never took place than this ban- 
quet in honor of Hiram Look. Do not read if you object to humor at Christmas time. 


ONDAYS, ten to twelve o’ 
the forenoon, in a bare room 
over Bibber’s Pharmacy, Cap’n 

Aaron Sproul devoted to such matters 
as came before him as president of the 
Scotaze board of trade. 

On this particular Monday, one of 
the matters that came was the Rever- 
end Ancillus Joy—and his name did not 
at all fit the expression on his counte- 
nance. His thin lips sagged queru- 
lously, the nip of the December frost 
had wrung his bony beak till its vivid 
hues were most unseemly adornment 
on the face of a clergyman, and his 
sad eyes dripped tears that had been 
distilled by the chill wind. 

Cap’n Sproul did not appear to be 
in an amiable mood, either. He scowled 
at his visitor. 

“Merry Christmas!” he snapped. 

“But it isn’t Christmas yet—not for 
a week,” protested Reverend Joy, in 
dismal tones. 


2 


“Well, it’s the only merry thing I 
can think of at present writing, even 
if it ain’t here,” growled the cap’n. “I 
didn’t know but it might cheer you*up 
a little.” 

“Tt is very difficult to cheer me up 
on a blue Monday, sir. Blue Monday 
is a clergyman’s ever-recurring torment. 
My depression following a sermon is 
deep—very deep. I suppose that state- 
ment surprises you.” 

“Not at all!” returned the cap’n 
crisply. “I have heard the same com- . 
plaint about sermons from folks who 
go to church.” 

“That remark is not in very good 
taste,” said the clergyman, blinking sul- 
len resentment. 

“T was only agreeing on general lines 
with what you said—and I make it a 
point to agree with a parson.” 

“Now that I have forced myself out 
of the grateful seclusion of my study 
to come here, I trust you are going to 
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agree with me in regard to the Christ- 
mas board-of-trade banquet.” 

Cap’n Sproul refrained from reply, 
and the expression on his face was not 
altogether réassuring as to his intention 
to stick to the point he had mentioned. 

The visitor pulled a paper out of his 
pocket and unfolded it. 

“Having been selected as toastmas- 
ter, I have prepared in my humble way 
a program to be printed on the menu. 
I have captioned it: ‘Grand Banquet, 
Testimonial from Admifing and Loving 
Citizens to the Honorable Hiram Look, 
Chief of the Ancient and Honorable 
Firemen’s Association.’” The Rever- 
end Joy delivered that in sonorous pul- 
pit tones. “And underneath I have 
appended this sentiment in verse: 


“Blow, trumpet, blow! Beat, martial drums! 


- Behold, our conquering hero comes!” 


The cap’n was silent. 

“Can you suggest anything better?” 

“Only that perhaps you ain’t making 
it strong enough to suit Hime Look. 
If you add, ‘Bring forth the royal dia- 
dem and crown him lord of all,’ he 
might be willing to lay off that new 
plifg hat of his and take you at your 
word.” 

“T must protest at your flippant man- 
ner of treating a sacred hymn!” 

“Is that from a hymn?” asked the 
cap’n innocently. 

“Perhaps if you attended church more 
regularly, you would recognize a hymn 
when you heard it, sir.” 

Cap’n Sproul relapsed into silence. 

“Now I am to ask you what part in 
the exercises you assume to yourself 
as president of the board of trade. I 
have left a blank line.” 

“Leave it blank. I have had nothing 
to do with getting up this banquet. I 
don’t believe that’s what we organized 
a board of trade for. The Ancients 
have been doing the vittle-stuffing job 
for this town. Let them have the field. 
I ain’t going to be advertised as head- 


ing a board-of-trade band of cut- 
worms.” 

“But you are going to be present. 
You have said so.” 

“T shall be present. I shall rap on 
the table with the handle of my knife 
and say, ‘Sit down!’ And after that 
I shall keep my setting!” 

Reverend Mr. Joy pinched his lips 
and wrote in a line. 

“What are you putting down, there?” 
demanded the cap’n. 

“Opening remarks by Captain Aaron 
Sproul, President.” 

“If you want to put yourself on rec- 
ord as twisting ‘Sit down!’ into open- 
ing remarks, go ahead. What next?” 

“Guitar solo by Jared Sparks Grant.” 

“Will they be eating then?” 

“Of course! And I am sure that the 
soft, beautiful strains will 

“Will, eh? With them knives and 
forks going—with them Ancients work- 
ing both arms like they was pumping 
ship on a lee shore—Jared Grant will 
stand about as much show as a speckled- 
back cricket in a boiler shop.” 

Reverend Joy gave the cap’n a dis- 
tinctly unchristian stare. Then he went 
on: 

“Fife-and-drum selection by the 
Ancients’ drum corps.” 

“That’s a nice thing for folks who 
are trying to eat their vittles in peace! 
With old Bart Flanders hammering on 
that bass drum, it'll be a wonder if they 
don’t put out their eyes with their forks 
and slash their mouths with their 
knives.” 

Mr. Joy refolded his paper. 

“Seeing how you regard my humble 
plans, I do not think you will care to 
listen to the rest of my program,” he 
suggested stiffly. 

“No, sir! Not if the rest of it ain’t 
any more sensible than what you have 
given me.” 

“Captain Sproul, it is quite plain that 
you have very little of the Christmas 
spirit in you.” 
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The cap’n grunted. 

“You will allow me to say that you 
seem to be trying to pick a quarrel with 
me—deliberately pick a quarrel with a 
minister of the gospel!” 

“This is a Monday—you ain’t in 
church—you’re in the board-of-trade 
office—and you’re here as toastmaster 
of a hanquet I don’t approve of. And 
I’m talking to you just as I would talk 
to anybody who was teaming a gang 
who propose to gobble down vittles that 
it’ll cost the board at least two hundred 
dollars to pay for. The minute we get 
a little money in the treasury, it seems 
to be the spirit in this town to unbutton 
vests and reach for knives and forks, 
We'd better use that money for some 
sense and reach for some new indus- 
tries in Scotaze.” 

“Having views so pronounced, it may 
be possible that you can suggest a pro- 
gram, sir!” But the reverend gentle- 
man’s tone was not amiable. 

“Tt ain’t my show!” 

“But you seem to intimate that you 
could furnish something worth while if 
it were your show. Is that so?” 

“Having the consolidated grabbers 
and eaters of this town penned in, I 
would show them up as a lot of cussed 


old caterpillars who can’t crawl up to 


date and who don’t intend to. And my 
idea of something worth listening to is 
a speech on how to get a shoe factory 
to locate here and how to extend a 
water-works system.” 

“All that business can be attended 
to at a public meeting, sir,” stated the 
clergyman, stuffing his paper back into 
his pocket and rising. 

“You'll have to have something to eat 
if you’re going to collect a public meet- 
ing in this town. And when they’re 
eating, they’re so full that grub runs 
out of their ears and they can’t hear 
anything. So what’s the use?” 

“T bid you good day,” said the Rev- 
erend Joy. 

“T bid you the same and again wish 
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you a Merry Christmas,” returned the 
cap’n. 

But not by word or countenance did 
the clergyman return the greeting. 

It was drafty and chill out of doors. 
No snow had fallen, and the ground 
was as hard as iron. However, the 
Reverend Joy declared to himself, as 
he shuffled along the sidewalk, that he 
felt more comfortable in the dreary 
open than he -had felt in the board-of- 
trade office under the cold stare of dis- 
approving Cap’n Sproul. 

And then of a sudden some of the 
gloom of blue Monday was lifted from 
him, 

He met Hiram Look. 

Mr. Look wore his shiny plug hat 
cocked on one side of his head, a big 
cigar was stuck at an assertive angle 
in the corner of his mouth, and he 
radiated good cheer as he wrung the 
limp bundle of bones that served the 
clergyman for a hand. 

“Harlo, elder, old top!” he shouted. 
“Just going to or coming from a 
funeral?” 

“T am coming from a most 

“Well, come out of it, whatever it is! 
This is the season to be merry and 
gay.” 

“But I have just 

“Forget the grouch, old boy!” He 
dug his thumb into the parson’s ribs 
and winked, and the Reverend Joy’s 
face lightened a bit in spite of the ache 
in his fingers, the pang in his dented 
side, and the squirming of his soul at 
the hearty freedom of the old show- 
man’s demeanor. “I’m on,” declared 
Hiram. “They have been trying to 
keep it away from me, byt I’ve been 
in the circus business too long not to 
be able to find out which shell the pea 
is under. They’re going to give me a 


” 
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banquet, and you're billed on the full 
sheets as the toastmaster. 
so?” 

He hit the minister a blow on the 
back that sent Reverend Joy staggering. 


Ain’t that 
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“Don’t lie,’”’ admonished 
Hiram, wagging big finger 
under the nose that the 
shrewish wind had painted 
in fresh crimson. “I can see 
that you’re going to deny be- 
cause they have asked you to 
do it! But they mustn’t ex- 
pect a minister to do their 
lying for ’em. Seeing it’s 
going to be my show, we'd 
better get together on it. I 
don’t propose to be con- 
nected with any show that 
ain’t a good one. You come 
along up to my office.” 

He grabbed Mr. Joy by 
the thin arm and _ hustled 
him along. In the office he 
pushed his captive down into 
an armchair and tried to 
stuff a big cigar into his pro- 
testing hand. 

“Smoke up, elder,” he in- 
vited, and then apologized. 

“But, you see,” he ex- 
plained, “it’s second nature 
with me to hand a man a 
cigar. One hand is always 
out to shake and the other 
is feeling into my vest pocket. There’s 
nothing narrow about me, elder. And 
I won’t be mixed into anything that’s 
narrow. Wide open and broad gauge 
—that’s the motto! And that’s the way 
I want that banquet run. What’s your 
program ?” 

“T have prepared one in my humble 
way,” said the toastmaster, fumbling in 
his pocket. 

“Out with it!’ commanded Hiram, 
snapping hjs fingers under the illumi- 
nated nose. 

“T will read it to you,” offered Mr. 
Joy, clearing his throat. 

“T can do my own reading—I know 
how. It'll save time.” 

He captured the document as one 
would scoop a fly out of the air and 
appraised it hastily. 
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“At this merry Christmastide, it has been deemed wise to 


Sproul. ‘‘These critters 
Pp 


“That’s a helluva program!” he 
“snapped, and then jammed his palm on 
his mouth. “Excuse me, elder, for the 
slip—but that’s what it is, just the same. 
Starting with a guitar solo and winding 
up with a pome by Old Maid Briggs!” 

“But the poem is entitled ‘Brave Fire 
Hero, Save My Child,’ and it’s dedi- 
cated to you,” pleaded Mr. Joy. 

“Maybe, then, under the circum- 
stances, we'll let that stand, if there 
ain’t too many stanzas, and of course 
the fife-and-drum corps will have to 
tune up, so we can sing ‘Here we come 
from old Scotaze.’ But as for that 
essay by your daughter and this speak- 
ing-pieces business and these pennyroyal 
hymns—nothing doing at my show! 
Elder, you don’t seem to have good 
judgment as to what makes a show.” 
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zet out of the beaten rut, dear friends here gathered. 


are here to eat first of all.’’ 


Mr. Joy’s general despondency took 
on deeper hues of gloom. 

“Consider the occasion,” proceeded 
Mr. Look, waving the paper. “It’s set 


for Christmas. Christmas must be 
made merry. This program might do 
_for a Tuesday-evening vestry meeting, 
but for a banquet—why, damnation, 
elder ” Again he checked himself 
by clapping palm on mouth. 

“T—I think I will not undertake the 
duties,” quavered Mr. Joy. “I have 
just been talking with Captain Sproul, 
and he strongly disapproved of all my 
humble plans.” 

“He did, did he?” 

“He was very emphatic.” 

“Was, eh?” 








‘Say, look-a-here,’’ protested Cap’n 


“He 
quet.” 

“Look here, elder, if that’s the way 
he feels about you, you go ahead with 
the job. I won’t allow you to back out. 
You have been billed, and we must keep 
faith with the public. But ginger the 
thing up! Slap in the cayenne! Get 
me?” 

“T don’t think I know what to pro- 
vide.” 

“Go home and peel- some of the 
wrappings off’m your sense of humor, 
elder. Think up something merry!” 

“T’ll allow you to suggest the de- 
tails.” 

“T shan’t do any such thing,” de- 
clared Hiram with vigor. “I can’t do 
it. It'll leak out that J did it, and then 


opposes the idea of any ban- 
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be good!” 


I'll be twitted about butting in. You 
know what this-town is! But haven’t 
you got any sense of humor?” 

“T fear not. My pursuits have been 
serious. And yet I have a brother who 
is very much of a wag. Very comical 
fellow, I assure-you!” 

“Has a sense of humor, eh?” in- 
quired Hiram with some interest. 

“Very highly developed sense— 
very!” 

“Where does he live?” 

“In West Newry.” 

Mr. Look scratched his nose. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I believe your 
story about him. He’s got to have a 
sense of humor to live in that. town. 
I'll tell you what you do, elder. See- 
ing that he has a sense of humor i 

To Hiram’s surprise the parson be- 
gan to cackle laughter. 

“A wag—a comical, very comical 
fellow! Once he x 

“No matter about past performances, 
elder. It’s what he can do in this case 
that counts. You go ask his advice 
about shooting ginger into a banquet. 
A surprise—that’s the main thing. And 
between you and him, you can keep 
the thing right in the family—no gab 
about it to spoil the effect.” 

“T will confer with my brother,” 
promised Mr. Joy. “I am glad I have 
had this talk with you, sir. I fear I 
was entertaining an entirely wrong con- 
ception. of the proper exercises at a 
banquet.” 

“Seems that way to me!” agreed 
Hiram brusquely. “You had nothing 
for pep. The program you have on 
that paper wouldn’t start a snicker or 
stir a ripple at an old maids’ knitting 
bee.” , 

“Tt makes me laugh in advance,” tee- 
heed the Reverend Joy. “I am laugh- 
ing now when I think of what that wag- 
gish brother of mine will suggest. I 
have no idea what it will be, but it wiil 
He sucked his lips and 
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“Tt is sure to be comi- 


smacked them. 
cal—very !” 

Then Mr. Joy went home chuckling. 

The next day he met Cap’n Sproul 
in the post office and smiled so unctu- 
ously and was so patronizingly amiable 
that the cap’n showed frank surprise 
when he surveyed this change in de- 
meanor. 

“In order to set your mind perfectly 
at ease and so that there may be no 
friction, I wili state that I have obeyed 
your request and will not call on yeu 
for opening remarks,” vouchsafed the 
toastmaster. 

“There’s no chance for an argument, 
seeing that I didn’t intend to make any 
opening remarks. But you can put 
down on your program a speaker I 
have arranged for. It’s a matter that 
ought to be brought to the attention 
of the voters, and they'll be clustered 
at that banquet like flies around the 
bung hole of a molasses kag. You 
write id 

“The program has been entirely re- 
vised, and we shall not need any fur- 





“ther suggestions,” stated the clergyman, 


exhibiting real gayety. 

The cap’n looked the Reverend Joy 
over with fresh and irritated interest 
in this surprising change of mood. 

“The occasion is now planned on a 
merrier and more Jightsome scale— 
more befitting the festival season,” ex- 
plained Mr. Joy, suppressing a giggle. 
“More I cannot say just now—but after , 
this letter’—he patted the missive he, 
was about to mail—“brings results, we 
shall see—we shall see!” 

“T have written a letter, too, and -it 
has brought results.” The cap’n tapped 
forefinger on a piece of mail he had 
just taken from his box. “You put 
down in your program that Civil En- 
gineer Miles Watkins, of the shire town, 
will read a paper on ‘Sewerage Sys- 
tems. Gravity versus Filter Plan.’” 

“T question the 9 

“You needn’t. 





I don’t propose to 
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have that banquet a whole waste of 
time, effort, and grub. I may be able 
to get a speaker on ‘Village Improve- 
ments.’ If so, I’ll notify you.” 

“I insist that a banquet where flow 
of soul 4 

“Are you trying to tell me my busi- 
ness ?” 

“Not any more than you are telling 
me how to run mine,” declared the 
clergyman resentfully. “Furthermore, 
I have taken counsel with the Honor- 
able Hiram Look, and he " 

“What has he got to do with it?” 

He is the chief figure in the affair.” 

“He’s a figure, all right. But it’s 
only a zero with the rim left off.. He’s 
having a dinner given to him. And I’m 
president of the organization that’s giv- 
ing it. You do as I tell you.” 

Mr. Joy turned away and dropped 
his letter into the receiving slot. De- 
fiance twinkled in his little eyes. 

“T am backed by Mr. Look, sir. I 
am toastmaster with full powers. And 


I furthermore suggest that you treat a 


minister of the gospel with more re- 
spect.” He went away. 

“Condemn this fighting a parson!” 
growled the cap’n. “It can’t be done 
shipshape. But I know how to talk to 
Hime Look, who is torching him on.” 

Mr. Look was in his office, his feet 
on the table, his plug hat on the side 
of his head, and the holiday spirit sur- 
rounding him like an aura. 

“lm not running it,” he said airily, 
breaking in on the cap’n’s protests. 

“But it’s pretty plain that you’re run- 
ning that parson. As president of the 
board of trade, I don’t propose to have 
a business men’s serious banquet turned 
into a circus performance.” 

“Who said it would be?” 

“If he takes any of your advice, it 
will be.” 

“Let’s see!” drawled Hiram. “Did 
you O. K. that first program of his? 
Mebbe you drew it up and I’m stepping 
on your tender feelings.” 
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The cap’n shifted his glowering gaze 
and was a bit disconcerted. 

“There’s a middling ground between 
tomrot and hoorah-ste-boy, Mr. Look. 
That elder says you’re behind him. 
And’ when he grins like a Chessy cat 
in my face and talks about making 
Christmas merry, I propose to find out 
what he’s planning. Outside of preach- 
ing, I don’t believe he has any more 
judgment than a jack rabbit has doing 
sums in algebry.” 

“Mebbe not,” agreed Hiram with 
serenity. “But as the guest of honor, 
who is to be entertained, I'll be respon- 
sible for all that’s done to entertain me. 
Remember that! I’ll be responsible.” 

“Of all the cussed cheek I ever saw 
shown by a guest 4 

“If I were bashful, I’d mebbe make 
believe to be tickled to death with that 
guitar solo, to be followed by a tatting 
contest between picked teams of old 
maids and widders. But”—Mr. Look 
blew a big cloud of smoke into the air 
and squinted through the haze at the 
cap’n—‘‘seein’ that I am invited to enjoy 
a proud moment in my life, I propose 
to make sure that the moment is made 
a merry one for me and all concerned. 
That toastmaster that was picked for 
me was a dead one till I gave him a 
little touch of gad. Now he is pranc- 
ing. You needn’t worry. He is all 
right and I am behind him, I say.” 

The next day the Reverend Ancillus 
Joy presented himself to Hiram with 
lightsome air that promised much. . 

“My brother, Henshaw, has thrown 
himself into the project heartily—very 
heartily, I assure you. A most comical 
fellow he is, too. I have bethought 
myself of one of his anecdotes, and I 
will relate it to show you what a thor- 
ough wag he is. There was a ga 

“There probably was, elder. But I 
have heard every story in the world 
except one, and that wasn’t fit for a 
decent gent like me to listen to, and of 
course an elder like you wouldn’t be 
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telling me that one. So let’s not waste 
time. What’s his program?” 

“He has not confided it to me. He 
merely writes that he will attend to all 
details and that we should be prepared 
to laugh very heartily indeed.. I have 
been laughing in anticipation ever since 
I received his letter,” said Mr. Joy, in- 
dulging in gleeful cackle. 

“Well, you’ve got more sense of hu- 
mor than I gave you credit for,” stated 
Mr. Look sourly. “I can laugh when 
I see anything to laugh at, but this 
doing all your snickering up a few days 
ahead is a little out of my reckoning. 
Don’t you have the least notion about 
what your brother proposes to ring in 
on us?” 

“Not the least. But it will be im- 
mensely ludicrous, excruciatingly so.” 

“What may be*a scream in West 
Newry may be a frost in Scotaze,” 
demurred Hiram, his gloom increasing. 

“Real humor has its. universal ap- 
peal,” insisted the clergyman. “You 
can depend on my brother—a wag of 
parts.” 

“Say, elder, there’s another man you 
can depend on, too. You can depend 
on Cap Sproul to put the dingbosh onto 
that whole affair if he ain’t headed 
off at the grand entry. You and your 
brother have got to open the show and 
work fast. He has something on his 
mind that he intends to dump onto us.” 

“Speeches on sewerage and village 
improvement,” snarled Mr. Joy. “He 
told me he had invited a civil engi- 
neer and & 

“My Gawd!” wailed Mr. Look. 
“That will be making Christmas cussed 
merry!” 

“IT may state that I questioned the 
propriety of such action with much 
firmness—with some resentment, if a 
minister of the gospel % 

“You’re toastmaster—you’re the boss 
at that feed—you ought to have damned 
his. infernal impudence up hill and down 
dale. Look here, elder, this is a des- 
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perate case, and I don’t propose to fall 


down. What if your brother doesn’t 
produce goods that will catch the 
crowd? Then Sproul will trot on one 


of them monologue acts, and we won’t 
be able to shut it off without starting 
a riot. I'll tell you what I think I'll 
do so as to stall till your brother can 
make good with his act! I'll have a 
couple of the boys—board of trade 
versus Ancients—stage a six-round go 
with the gloves, and we’ll——” 

“A prize fight?” gasped the Reverend 
Joy. 

“Prize fight your grandmother’s eye- 
winker, elder! Scientific boxing—a 
sport as clean as a hound’s tooth!” 

“T protest—I cannot sanction such a 
performance by my presence.” 

“You don’t call a little exhibition of 
manly defense wicked, do you?” 

“It’s unseemly, sir.” 

“Say, elder, if you talk that way, 1’ll 
begin to distrust the whole Joy family. 
Your brother will be giving us a pie- 
eating contest and a rope pull between 
your Sunday-school classes and con- 
sider he’s making Christmas merry. I 
say, cuss the judgment of those who 
picked an elder for ringmaster !” 

“T did not solicit the honor that has 
been bestowed on me,” returned the 
clergyman with dignity. “But I won’t 
be shoved aside at this late hour. I 
have my dignity to consider. I will not 
allow any prize fights. And, further- 
more, I will not permit my brother to 
be turned down after he has interested 
himself and has gone to considerable 
trouble.” 

Hiram was somewhat cowed by Mr. 
Joy’s rebuking gaze. 

“Well,” he admitted, “under the cir- 
cumstances, I reckon we have got to let 
the thing whicker and trust in the Lord. 
But I'll tell you this, elder: It ain’t 
wicked to get your blow in first and 
then keep blowing. You tell your 
brother that it’s up to him and that, 
on the day after a Merry Christmas 
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A truly remarkable object éntered, escorted 


that hasn’t been made merry, I ain’t 
at all pleasant to be thrown amongst!” 

“In the excitement of the discussion, 
I have almost forgotten a request from 
my brother,” stated the clergyman, who 
had lost most of his joviality. ‘“Fear- 
ing that you may not be a ready speech- 
maker when on your feet, he ad 

“Me not a ready speechmaker—after 
barking thirty years in front of Look’s 
Leviathan Circus! Good gad, man, 
your brother must have led a monastic 
life there in West Newry!” 

“If you are a ready speechmaker, so 
much the better. You are to receive 
a gift—a very notable gift, sir. My 
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by four men who were grotesquely dressed. 


brother, will present it. A word to the 
wise, and so forth!” 

Hiram winked. 

“Let me at ’em, elder! Let me at 
‘em! That’s just the play I’m looking 
for. After I get done, they won't any 
more listen to Cap Sproul’s talent than 
they’d sit down and pay attention to 
katydids! Good stuff! I reckon that 
brother of yours knows his card!” 

“T have assured .you that he is ever 
ready with waggish drollery,” affirmed 
Mr. Joy, softening. “I am sure that 
the risibilities of all will be deeply 
stirred.” 

“Merry’s the word, elder, merry’s the 
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word,” agreed the guest of honor, slap- 
ping the shrinking shoulder as the 
clergyman took his leave. “I’m a nat- 
ural talker, but I'll sit right down and 
make a few headings for a speech that 
Dan’el Webster wouldn’t be ashamed of 
in his palmiest days.” 

Until the night of* the advertised 
event there were no further confer- 
ences between the principals concerned 
in the proposed Christmas festivities ; 
Mr. Joy was preserving his brother’s 
secret, Cap’n Sproul was sourly mum, 
Hiram Look was trusting still in the 
Lord and making occasional additions 
to his “headings” with stubby lead pen- 
cil, gazing at the ceiling with the ab- 
straction of a poet seeking rhymes. 

“You needn’t worry any about my 
part in the show,” he informed the 
Reverend Joy, when they met at the 
door of the town hall, joining the 
throng of fellow townsmen. “I’m ready 
to grab in when the word is given.” 

Reverend Mr. Joy marched into the 
hall and took his allotted place at the 
head table. On his right was Hiram 
Look,’ guest of honor; on his left was 
Cap’n Sproul, president of the board of 
trade. It was an event that called out 
the men of Scotaze in full force—and 
the galleries were filled with admiring 
women who had flocked to gaze down 
on their banqueting heroes. 

Cap’n Sproul was evidently proceed- 
ing strictly according to the schedule 
he had promulgated. When all were 
assembled about the tables, he pounded 
vigorously with his knife handle and 
bawled in master mariner’s tones: 

“Sit down!” 

But the Reverend Joy did not sit 
down. He remained standing and be- 
gan to speak as soon as the clatter of 
chairs had ceased. 

“Citizens—ladies and gentlemen here 
assembled !” 

“Good work! Get in first blow and 
keep blowing!” averred Hiram in muf- 
fled tones at his right elbow. 





But at his left élbow, Cap’n Sproul 
growled indignantly : 

“Look here! You ain’t due to speak 
till you’re introduced as the toastmas- 
ter.” 

“IT don’t need any introduction to the 
people of this fair town.” Mr. Joy 
smiled placidly and went on: 

“At this merry Christmastide, it has 
been deemed wise to get out of the 
beaten rut, dear friends here gathered. 
Our dinners in past times have been too 
formal. If a hearty laugh aids diges- 
tion, so can a hearty laugh serve as 
beneficial prelude to a dinner. So we 
will have that laugh first of all, and 
then fall to upon the viands upon which 
blessing will be asked. I wish Merry 
Christmas to all. I go farther than 
that and assure you that the next few 
moments will be made merry for you.” 

“Say, look-a-here,” protested Cap’n 
Sproul. “These critters are here to 
eat first of all.” 

“In behalf of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Firemen’s Association, I resent 
any such talk as that,” said Foreman 
Look. “We haven’t come here to play 
wolves. And we’re too polite to break 
in on an elder.” 

That stirred a good round of ap- 
plause, and men who had unfolded nap- 
kins stealthily refolded them and put 
them back on the tables. 

The Reverend Joy smiled upon his 
listeners and noted that curiosity was 
replacing the eagerness of hunger, 

“There are many things ahead de- 
signed to furnish rare mirth and merri- 
ment, but first of all it is meet and right 
that we should select and pay honor 
to the central figure in this royal feast. 
I call upon the high priest of Momus 
to enter and pay court to that central 
figure.” 

Entering from the outer darkness 
through the big, broad door of the town 
hall, came a personage wearing a comi- 
cal mask with a bulbous nose and 




















sheathed in a robe to which were at- 
tached other comic masks. . 

“It’s my brother, Henshaw,” confided 
Mr. Joy to the guest of honor. “I want 
you to know it so that you may enjoy 
his humor to the utmost. I presume 
you understand now why I have been 
extolling his rare waggishness.” 

“Oyez—oyez—o;'ez!” shouted 
new arrival. 

“Delicious, eh?” asked Mr. Joy, try- 
ing to suppress his laughter. 

“To tell the truth, elder, I used to 
have so much trouble trying to manage 
rum-hound “clowns in my circus, I’ve 
sort of taken a dislike to anything that 
looks like a clown. Is this the show?” 

“Be patient—be patient!” chided the 
toastmaster. 

The priest of Momus danced up the 
hall, along the aisle between the tables, 
and halted, striking a pose.” He 
chanted : 


the 


“I come from Momus, all so gay, 
To greet you on this Christmas Day. 
I’ve brought to one of Momus’ own 
This present of a royal throne.” 


He skipped back down the hall and 
called into the darkness outside the 
door. 

A truly remarkable object entered, 
escorted by. four men who were gro- 
tesquely dressed. It was wholly impos- 
sible to come at much of an idea of 
the identity of the object. It seemed 
to be a huge, square canvas box that 
moved along of its own accord. The 
priest of Momus steered it, walking 
ahead and holding to a sort of tow- 
line that entered through the canvas. 
The four attendants marched at the 
four corners. 

The box slid along between rows of 
gaping bystanders until it arrived at the 
head table and it halted when the leader 
called: “Whoa!” 

“Here we are with the animated 
throne, straight from the high court of 
King Momus. When mortals are hon- 
ored above their fellows, it is right and 
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due that they should be elevated— 
should receive something worthy of 
their estate. This town is here in festal 
array to honor its brave fire chief, 
Hiram Look. Will the Honorable Look 
please arise and step forward?” 

Hiram hesitated a moment, but 
obeyed a nudge from the toastmaster. 

“Gold and silver and carved wood 
might be well for the bloated king who 
mounts upon a throne. But such is 
not a throne for a brave man who must 
dash forth at the head of his men to 
fight the fire god,” declaimed the 
stranger, through the hole in his comic 
mask. “He must go as on the wings 
of the wind. He must go as con- 
querors go. So I bring here to the 
Honorable Look a four-legged throne 
on which to go forth. He will snuff 
the battle from afar off and snort, ‘Ha! 
Ha!’ Ladies and gentlemen and Hon- 
orable* Look, you will now be allowed 
to feast your eyes on a descendant of 
one of the steeds of Nimshi who drove 
furiously. We will unveil your throne 
—Chief Look—and he is named Saw- 
horse, by Carpenter Boy, dammed by 
Hemlock Maid. He eats spiral oats, 
a cross between sawdust and bed 
springs, and when those oats are digest- 
ing, they uncoil’ and enable him to leap 
forty feet at every jump. So ride you 
forth at the head of your brave men! 
Aids, do your duty!” 

Two of the men seized the canopy 
and lifted it off. 

So amazing was the spectacle re- 
vealed that Cap’n Sproul, who had risen 
to protest at any more of that tomfool- 
ery, sat down and stared with the 
others. 

It was a horse, an ancient wreck with 
ribs showing like slats, but so bedizened 
and bedecked that at first it was almost 
unrecognizable as a horse. 

An immense poke bonnet was on its 
head—a bonnet prodigiously trimmed 
with tulle and ribbons. The forelegs 





were swathed in petticoats edged with 
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Crash of dishes, smash of tables, howls of men, and screams of women served as 
obbligato for Chief Look’s masterful_profanity. 


lace, and blue drilling overalls incased 
the hind legs and were strapped over 


the horse’s_ back. 


Outspread_ turkey 


wings were attached to the foreshoul- 
ders, and the horse’s tail was braided 
into a network of wire and stuck 
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straight up. Wrappings as big as 
pumpkins muffled the four feet. Big 
blue goggles covered the eyes. Further- 
more, the animal was a “breather,” be- 
traying that infirmity by sibilant whis- 
tlings from its nose. 

“We have here,” explained the hu- 
morist from West Newry, “the noble 
steed who will take our hero into the 
fight with the devouring element. Note 
the symbols of dress—tenderness as of 
woman to the fore ; behind is the rugged 
strength of man; wings to denote the 
haste with which said hero will hasten 
to the rescue of all who are in dis- 
tress. From this throne it is fitting 
that he should express to the assembled 
multitude his resolve to be ever at the 
head. Aids, to your duty!” 

Two attendants rushed to Chief Look 
and lifted him with plain intent to set 
him on the back of the beast. 

“Not by a damn sight!” roared the 
guest of honor. 

But two more attendants assisted and 
boosted Hiram to his perch. 

“Tt’s all innocent amusement—a sur- 
prise—a merry moment,” admonished 
the master of ceremonies, holding to 
one of Chief Look’s struggling legs. 

“It'll be merry Tophet here in about 
two seconds if you don’t let me off’m 
this damnation bone heap!” announced 
Mr. Look ferociously. 

“Carry out the humor of the occa- 
sion—address the guests from your 
charger,” pleaded ‘Toastmaster Joy. 
“It’s all in the way of the surprise we 
had planned.” 

Cap’n Sproul folded his arms and sat 
back. An expression of grim relish 
settled upon his features. 

Events had been moving so suddenly 
and in such amazing fashion that the 
other guests merely stared, without pro- 
est by word or movement. 

“You are spoiling the whole occa- 
sion. Haven’t ‘you any sense of hu- 
mor?” demanded the priest of Momus, 
hanging to Hiram’s leg. 
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“If you call this humor, you have 
overtrained,” replied Mr. Look with 
venom. The horse was beginning a 
queer sort of shuffle around in a-circle 
on its muffled feet. “Hold this 
jeeroosly giraffe still!” 

“The whole effect of the thing will 
be spoiled unless you make your 
speech from horseback,” insisted the 
promoter from West Newry. “By gra- 
cious, seeing that you have asked for 
something original, you shall do it, 
too!” He slipped the halter from the 
horse’s head and tossed it to his men. 
“Fasten his legs,” he commanded, and 
the halter rope was slid under the ani- 
mal’s belly instantly and made fast to 
Chief Look’s feet. 

“Where’s your enthusiasm, gents?” 
demanded the manager of the show. 
“Here’s your chief on horseback, ready 
to respond to the call of duty. What 
have you to say to him?” 

“T call for three cheers for Foreman 
Hiram Look,” bawled a voice. 

All came to their feet instinctively. 
They swung their arms. At the first 
concerted bellow, the old horse crouched 
in panic on its spraddled legs. At the 
second howl, it spun in circles, seeking 
avenue of escape, and the wag from 
West Newry clutched in vain for ear 
or the strings of the bonnet. When 
the third cheer volleyed on the air, 
the horse flung the goggles away by 
a slat of its head. It saw the open 
door. When “Tiger!” sounded in a 
crescendo of clamor, the affrighted old: 
pelter leaped through the fringe of men, 
who had come running, and started for 
the door, zigzagging down the hall, 
knocking over tables and men with its 
huge knobs of feet. 

Foreman Look was lying on the 
horse’s back between the turkey wings, 
clinging with both arms to the ani- 
mal’s neck. Crash of dishes, smash of 
tables, howls of men, and screams of 
women served as obbligato for Chief 
Look’s masterful profanity, but, in 
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spite of his appeals and his commands, 
the horse knocked down all those whom 
it did not elude and sped into the night 
through the big door. 

It faded into the gloom like a fugi- 
tive spirit, its feet making no sound 
on the hard ground. After a few brief 
moments the voice of Chief Look died 
in the distance. 

“Where in blazes does that hoss be- 
long, you infernal kadink, you, who- 
ever you are?” demarided one of the 
Ancients, shaking his fist under the 
bulbous nose of the mask. 

“West Newry,” faltered the humor- 
ist. 

“What are you trying to do to our 
chief ?” 

“Tt’s—it’s something he asked for. 
He 5 

“You’re a devilish liar!” 

“T asstire you and this gathering that 
Honorable Look and I planned this 
whole affair,” insisted the reverend 
toastmaster. “He desired to have 
Christmas made merry for all con- 
cerned. He “i 

“I’m too polite to say that I’m hear- 
ing an elder back up a liar,” stated the 
spokesman for the Ancients. “And 
whatever may be my thoughts on the 
matter, I’ll keep ’em to myself. But 
see here, men, we’ve got to organize 
a posse to ketch that raving wild ani- 
mile. Our chief is off, going hellwhoop 
for some place, and if anybody else 
dares to tell me that he’s doing it to 
make Christmas merry, I'll stay back 
long enough to lick that same liar.” 

He glared about on the «assemblage 
and no one spoke. 

“Very well,” said he. 
on, Ancients!” 

Men rose and rushed out of the hall. 

“You’d better join that excursion 
party to West Newry. They seem to 
be headed that way,” Cap’n Sproul ad- 
vised the priest of Momus. “And you 
will do well to keep on your mask. As 
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soon as them Ancients have a little 
spare time on their hands, they may 
want to give you a ride of your own! 
They’re generous that way!” 

The cap’n pounded on the table with 
the handle of his knife until he had 
quieted the general confusion. 

“Now that the Merry Christmas part 
of this banquet is over,’ he announced, 
“and the merry part of the audience 
has gone away to. frolic and enjoy a 
starry night for-a ramble, them that’s 
present will please take their setting at 
the tables which haven’t been tipped 
upside down and we will proceed to 
eat the vittles provided. And then od 

The Reverend Joy was tugging at his 
sleeve. 

“T desire to make a public announce- 
ment and explanation,” he stated. 

“You won't be called on in the 
exercises following,” said the cap’n. “I 
shall announce that, being an elder, the 
language of the Hon’erble Look has 
made you sick and you qouldn’t stay 
for the banquet. There goes your 
brother. Understand?” 

Reverend Joy quailed 
cap’n’s flaming eye. 
toed out. 

“As I said,” continued Cap’n Sproul, 
“we will eat the vittles provided. And 
seeing that it has developed into mostly 
a business men’s meeting, we will then 
listen to an address or so on village 
improvements and et cetry. If any of 
the ladies in the gallery can sing and 
play, we'll be obleeged if they’ll come 
to the pianner and entertain us.” 

When the music had been started by 
blushing and willing volunteers, Cap’n 
Sproul sank into his chair and waited 
for his soup with bland amiability. 

“Seems like this was going to de- 
velop into quite a merry Christmas,” 
he declared. “I’m sorry that the Hon- 





under the 
He rose and tip- 


’erble Look felt obliged to hurry away 
so soon after his Christmas present had 
been given to him.” 
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Elizabeth Ann is back again. 
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It wasn’t her fault that two Christmas gifts got mixed, 


but the awful error caused a good deal of consternation and unexpected happiness. 


ATHLEEN’S crying again,” Eliz- 
abeth Ann reported, coming into 
the room where her mother and 

Mrs. Bailey were having tea together 
in front of the fireplace: 

Mrs. Gale, who, with just the correct 
amount of deference to Mrs. Bailey’s 
opinion, was putting the. final touches 
to the Junior Day program for New 
Year’s afternoon, was not exactly 
pleased with the interruption. It was 
not that she was unsympathetic, but it 
was, after all, impossible to disassociate 
Kathleen with the unusually large iron- 
ing and the best four-yard tablecloth 
and the monogrammed napkins that had 
to be done up for the Christmas dinner. 
Neither did it seem just the thing to 
have Elizabeth Ann thus unearth the 
domestic troubles in the laundry and 
publish them immediately before guests 
in the living room. 

Of course, with Mrs. Bailey it was 
different, ina way. Kathleen was Mrs. 
Bailey’s particular protégée, and it was 
for this reason that she had been ironing 
lately for Mrs. Gale. Indeed, Mrs. 


Bailey, with a little motherly murmur 
of sympathy, set her cup and plate on 
the tea table and turned to Mrs. Gale. 

“You won’t mind if I run down to 
see her for a moment, will you, my 
dear? Christmas is going to be so 
hard for her.” 

Oh, no, certainly not; Mrs. Gale 
wouldn’t mind at all. But after her 
guest had left the room, she sat watch- 
ing the fire with a rather troubled fate, 
wondering if it would have looked bet- 
ter had she risen as quickly and gone 
down to Kathleen herself. 

“What’s the matter with her now?” 
she asked Elizabeth Ann. 

“She’s crying about her mother again. 
She was telling me about Christmas 
two years ago, and how her mother 
baked little cakes = 

“How much ironing has she done? 
Has she finished the big cloth yet?” 

“Yes, and seven of the napkins and 
some waists. She says she just loves 





to iron your table linen; it’s so pretty. 
And she’s ironing it so hard and bring- 
ing out the pattern so plain.” 
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told herself, it was 
pleasant that Mrs. 
Bailey felt enough at 
home to go down 
into her laundry. 
They were growing 
to be very good 
friends, as well as 
neighbors, and Mrs. 
Gale could not but 
foresee that the inti- 
macy would mean 
for herself a certain 
prestige in the Wom- 
an’s Club during 
Mrs. Bailey’s ap- 
proaching reign as 
president. 

Elizabeth Ann joy- 
fully bundled herself 
into her coat and hat 
and set out for the 
store. Things were 
growing more Christ- 
masy every instant, 
working up to that 
dear old day when a 
little girl could turn 
her heart loose 
among the holly 
wreaths and the plum 
pudding and the new 
presents all about and 





“What a dear old lady! How sweet she looks with her hands all @!! the people she 


folded so quietly, doesn’t she, mother?”’ 


“She irons well,” Mrs. Gale con- 
ceded, somewhat mollified. “Elizabeth 
Ann, I wish you’d run over to the store 
and get some more white tissue paper 
and some gold cord. I want you to help 
tie up the presents when Mrs. Bailey 
goes. Things are piling up fast.” 

Having thus disposed of her small 
daughter, whose entrance had caused 
the rather untimely interruption, Mrs. 
Gale settled herself, with as great an 
effort at relaxation as she could summon 
on the day before Christmas, to await 
Mrs. Bailéy’s return. After all, she 


loved and the Christ- 
mas carols, without 
being reproved for anything. Eliza- 
beth Ann’s sentiment was almost con- 
stantly, she felt, being sat upon by 
some one. To-morrow she determined 
to, revel in all the extravagances of 
speech and kisses and hugs that she 
chose. 

Turning the corner suddenly, she ran 
into Herb Ellsworth, who was out 
“hooking on” with his sled. 

“Hello!” he greeted her. 

“Hello! Grandma’s coming to-night. 
I could just eat her up!” 

Elizabeth Ann, caught thinking of 
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her love for every one in the world, 
had very rosy cheeks under her red 
hat, and her eyes were starry and blue. 
Herb, approving these symptoms, did 
not seem to mind the hyperbole notice- 
able in her speech. 

“My Uncle John’s coming in the 
morning. I hope he brings me a new 
sled,” he offered in his turn. “Hey! 
Which way yuh going, mister?” 

Herb was off. 

“Good-by, Elizabeth Ann.” 

She waved to him happily, under- 
standing the necessity for his abrupt de- 
parture and not being offended by it 
in the least, for she was fond of “hook- 
ing on” herself. 

With her tissue paper and cord, she 
came home to a pleasing confusion of 
presents spread out upon the dining- 
room table, each waiting to be tied up 
and marked with its “Merry Christmas” 
card—presents in gay, holiday boxes; 
soft, fluffy things crocheted from yarn; 
towels that Mrs. Gale had embroidered ; 
books; a train of cars to run around 
on a track—this for Elizabeth Ann’s 
small brother, Donald—a few stray 
dolls for some little nieces; a picture 
or two 

“Who’s this for?” Elizabeth Ann 
asked her mother, who had just come 
downstairs with another armful of 
gifts. “What a dear old lady!” 

“What, dear? That picture? Oh, 
that’s for Mrs. Bailey. She admired 
it so one day when we were passing 
an art-store window.” ; 

“What a dear old lady!” repeated 
Elizabeth Ann. “How sweet she looks 
with her hands all folded so quietly, 
doesn’t she, mother? Something like 
grandma—or Kathleen’s mother. I 
wonder who she was, don’t you?” 

“Why, Elizabeth Ann! You surely 
know that picture! I thought you 
learned things like that at school. It’s 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother. 
Here! Let’s have the tissue paper. 

3 








And please bring my fountain pen from 
the desk, will you, dearie?” 

“T knew it must be somebody’s 
mother ; she looks so motherly,” Eliza- 
beth Ann commented from the living 
room, opening her mother’s little ma- 
hogany desk. She came back into the 
dining room with a bright idea. 
“Couldn’t I take it down to show Kath- 
leen? She’d just love it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t now, I don’t believe. 
I’m in a hurry to wrap these up, Eliza- 
beth Ann, and I want you to take a 
few of them around to the neighbors 
for me. It’s no use keeping Kathleen 
all stirred up, anyhow.” 

She wrote: “With Merry Christmas 
wishes from Alice Gale,” on a white 
card under the delicate design of gold 
candles and mistletoe, wrapped the lit- 
tle picture with tissue paper and gold 
cord, and fastened the card upon it. 

“Now the towels for the Preston 
girls. You can wrap those, while I 
write the cards. And that baby jacket 
is for Mrs. Browning. You can lay 
it in one of the boxes if you want to, 
so the embroidery will show better. Be 
sure to remember, now, which is 
which.” 

“T will,” promised Elizabeth Ann im- 
portantly. “But it is too bad about 
Kathleen’s mother, isn’t it?” she pur- 
sued. “Just think! Kathleen and her 
brother had worked and saved so hard 
for two whole years to send for her 
from the old country, and just as they 
got enough money, the war broke out 
and the boats stopped running—or 
something—or got mixed up—or it 
wasn’t safe—I forget just what—and 
she couldn’t come. And they’ve been 
waiting for a chance so she could 
get Mother, are you listening?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Gale ab- 
sently, writing her cards. “Which was 
for Elinor Preston? This one?” 

“ so she could come across the 
ocean to America to them. And then 
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last week they had this letter—from 
the priest it was, Kathleen said—tell- 
ing them that their mother had died 
and was buried.” 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. Gale. 
was. too bad.” 

“Just think if it had been grandma! 
Or you, mother! Wouldn’t it have 
been awful if it had been you? I—I 
don’t believe I could stand it, mother! 
Waiting and waiting and then a 

Elizabeth Ann’s imagination was too 
much for her. She*burst into tears, 
and Mrs. Gale must stop writing long 
enough to take a little girl upon her 
lap and comfort her. 

“Now, Elizabeth Ann!” 

“Yes, but if you could see where 
Kathleen lives!” sobbed Elizabeth Ann. 

“T know « 

“In that horrid little row of brick 
houses that they call ‘Fort Sumter.’ 
They’re so ugly and such poor people 
live there! And such dirty babies! 
Kathleen says she gets so homesick, and 
so does Tom—that’s her brother—and 
they’ve just been waiting and holding 
on till their mother could come and 
then Oh, dear!” 

With much effort, Elizabeth Ann was 
finally quieted down to a more subdued 
grief and could resume her task of 
wrapping parcels with only occasional 
sniffs now and then to remind one of 
the recent storm. 

“What are we going to give her?” 
she sniffed once. 

“Who?” 

“Kathleen ?” 

“Why—why—I hadn’t intended to 
give her anything, really. She’s only 
ironed for me two or three times and 
may not be permanent at that.” 

Mrs. Gale’s forehead wrinkled irri- 
tably. 

“Goodness, Elizabeth Ann! I wish 
you wouldn’t keep talking about her 
all the time! Besides, we’ve spent more 
for Christmas now than your father 
approves of. It’s a towel here—and 
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linen ’way_up this year, too—and a 
picture there, and presents for all your 
friends, and now for some of Don- 
ald’s, even, and Callie, of course—she’s 
been with us so long—and goodness 
knows! I don’t see why we are obliged 
to give Kathleen anything at all. 
We’ve given her the work. That ought 
to be enough.” ‘i 
+ “Didn’t that picture cost a lot that 
you gave Mrs. Bailey?” Elizabeth Ann 
asked, trying to be helpful. “Did you 
have to pay so much for that? Isn’t it 
a hand-carved frame like the one father 
framed your picture and Donald’s in?” 
“Well—of course! For Mrs. Bailey! 
Oh, very well! Have it your own way, 
child. Goodness me, though! What 
shall we give her? Something substan- 
tial that she can use. I know—run over 
to the store again, Elizabeth Ann, and 
get a half-pound can of tea. The Irish 
always like tea—and Yes, those 





tin cans. You know the kind—I can’t 
think of the name this-minute: She 
said she liked it, I remember. Ask 


Callie what kind we get. Hurry, dear.” 

Not altogether pleased, but accepting 
this compromise, even, Elizabeth Ann 
returned presently from another trip 
to the store with the can of tea and a 
fresh inspiration. 

“Let’s wrap it up just the same, 
mother, in tissue paper and gold cord, 
and you write a card for it. It looks 
so much more Christmasy.” 

“Well No, not one of those 
cards. Give me one of those little ones, 
then, with the poinsettia on it and the 
string tied In the package there. 
That’s it! All right. ‘Merry Christ- 
mas from Mrs. Gale and Elizabeth 
Ann.’ How’s that?” 

“Oh, fine! Now shall I run down 
and give it to her?” 

But Kathleen had gone. It was after 
five o’clock, and only the neat laundry, 
with its rack of freshly ironed clothes 
and the basket half filled with those 
she had left sprinkled for Callie to fin- 












































And so they rode behind the ‘‘Star’’ 
grocery wagon down to the 
Prestons’ big house. 


ish, remained to tell the tale of the lit- 
tle Irish girl who had cried her heart 
out down there that day over her for- 
lorn and motherfess Christmas. 

“Well, you can take it over to her 
when you carry these others around for 
me,’ Mrs. Gale decided. Then, rather 
uncertainly, “I wonder if it’s too dark, 
though, for you to go over there. I 
don’t mind having you out on Harrison 
Avenue, but i 

They went to the door and looked 
out into the gathering dusk of Christ- 








mas Eve. A light snow had begun to 
sift down from the gray clouds, and 
along Harrison Avenue gay yellow light 
streamed out through Christmas 
wreaths in windows, making the fluffy 
air almost as bright as day. But over 
on Aberdeen Street 

“T don’t know, Elizabeth Ann 

And just then Herb Ellsworth turned 
into the walk with his Christmas pres- 
ent for Elizabeth Ann. He presented 
it awkwardly, for he had planned to 
ring the doorbell and leave it on the 
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doorstep as he had once successfully 
left some Valentine violets, and finding 
Elizabeth Ann and her mother in the 
doorway upset his calculations. He 
stammered madly and held it forward 
with a stiff right arm—a long, flat pack- 
age with a hump in the middle of it 
that rattled. It certainly whetted a lit- 
tle girl’s curiosity. 

“You—you daresent open it till to- 
morrow, though. Not till Christmas.” 

“Why, thank you, Herbert. How 
thoughtful of you to remember Eliza- 
beth Ann!” 

It was Mrs. Gale who came to the 
rescue, along with Elizabeth Ann’s 
rather incoherent thanks. 

“And, Herbert, are you in a hurry?” 

No’m, he wasn’t. 

“Could you—would you walk over 
with Elizabeth Ann while she delivers 
a present for me on Aberdeen Street?” 

Why, sure, Herbert both could and 
would. He alternated his feet eagerly, 
shuffling them about in the soft snow. 

And so it came about that Herb and 
Elizabeth Ann set out to deliver Mrs. 
Gale’s Christmas gifts to the Harrison 
Avenue neighbors—and to Irish Kath- 
leen on Aberdeen Street. 

It probably was Herb’s idea that they 
“hook on” as they went. There were 
plenty of vehicles to choose from, in- 
deed, going all ways, and every one 
willing enough, on Christmas Eve, to 
give free rides to the clusters of happy 
children who stood on nearly every cor- 
ner, shouting: 

“Hey? Which 
Take us on?” 

But if Herb proposed it and offered 
half his sled for Elizabeth Ann to ride 
upon, at least she agreed readily to the 
alluring proposition. And so they rode 
behind the “Star” grocery wagon down 
to the Prestons’ big colonial house, 
carrying there the two towels for the 
daughters whose engagements had re- 
cently been anrounced ; then hooked on 
behind Doctor Courtney’s cutter—along 


way yuh going? 
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with half a dozen other youngsters— 
and found their way back behind a 
caterer’s automobile to Harrison Ave- 
nue again. 

At the beginning of their rides, Eliz- 
abeth Ann found that, sitting behind, 
it was all she could do to “hang on,” 
let alone hold any presents, and so Herb 
gallantly offered to manage the pres- 
ents himself, besides holding his sled 
rope; which kept him rather busy, to 
be sure, but satisfactorily important. 
And finally there were only two pack- 
ages left—the picture for Mrs. Bailey 
and the can of tea for Kathleen—and 
he hadn’t dropped a single parcel! 

It was rather hard, on Harrison 
Avenue, to find a vehicle that was seek- 
ing, like themselves, Aberdeen Street, 
but finally, by devious ways, with sev- 
eral stops, waits, and changes at sun- 
dry corners, they made their way over 
to “Fort Sumter.” 

“Which one goes here?” asked Herb. 

“The square one,” Elizabeth Ann re- 
plied, her heart aching again for poor 
Kathleen, who had to spend Christmas 
Eve in that dark, awful row of houses. 

The street was dark, and the hallway 
into which Herb stumbled on a bare, 
uneven floor, was lit only by a very 
dim gas flicker up somewhere on a 
landing. But Herb, by dint of much 
pounding and loud inquiries in the dark 
of various bulky men and ungracious 
women who shambled to‘the door to 
answer, with half-frightened, half-ex- 
pectant children huddled behind, at 
length found Kathleen’s door, delivered 
the square package into her eager, as- 
tonished hands, wished her a big, hearty, 
boyish “Merry Christmas,” and emerged 
again upon the street, just in time to 
catch a ride on a noisy express wagon 
rattling, full of Christmas boxes, back 
over to Harrison Avenue. 

“The last one here?” asked Herb,- 
as he let the rope go in front of Mrs. 
Bailey’s house and the wagon rolled 
on without them. 
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“Yes,” sighed Elizabeth Ann, wish- 
ing there were more to deliver and en- 
joying the slow, sliding stop in the 
fresh snow. 

But there was plenty to look forward 
to at home. Grandma would be com- 
ing soon, the stockings were to be hung, 
the tree decorated; and so she was rec- 
onciled, after all, when the door shut 
upon Mrs. Bailey’s white-capped maid 
and Herb came down the steps to take 
her home to her mother and receive 
that grateful lady’s warm thanks. 

Elizabeth Ann awoke, Christmas 
morning, with a confused memory of 
Christmas joys, past, present, and to 
come. The night before—Christmas 
Eve—the rides on Herb’s sled in the 
snow, Kathleen, grandma’s arrival in 
the big taxi with the wreaths in the 
windows and Elizabeth Ann’s father 
carrying her dear, old, rather rusty 
traveling bag. 

She would go in to see grandma tnis 
minute! Which she did, looking very 
much like a Christmas angel in her long 
white nightie, and woke that weary old 
lady out of a delicious sleep with a 
bounce onto her bed, a “Merry Christ- 
mas” shouted into her startled ear, and 
a kiss that satisfied even Elizabeth 
Ann’s idea of Christmas kisses. 

It was a wonderful, wonderful day, 
and she fulfilled to the limit her de- 
termination regarding the extravagances 
of love and holiday spirit that she pro- 
posed to enjoy. She convulsed the fam- 
ily by producing from the Christmas 
tree, when the presents were distrib- 
uted, gifts for each one from her be- 
loved cat, Socrates. Socrates presented 
them himself, much under protest, with 
Elizabeth Ann’s assistance—a toy bal- 
loon for father, a climbing monkey for 
mother, for grandma a package of cat- 
nip to give to a cat that belonged to 
a neighbor of hers (only Socrates broke 
it open later himself, and scattered it 
broadcast over all the house) and a 
candy mouse for Donald. 
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Mr. Gale smothered his mirth with 
manful effort, and Mrs. Gale forced 
herself to overlook the growing con- 
fusion of evergreen needles and catnip 
and tissue paper and boxes and red 
and green ribbons and tin horns and 
drums and piles of presents and rows 
of presents and chairsful of presents 
that must be cleared away into some 
semblance of order before the relatives 
began to arrive for the big family din- 
ner. And out in the kitchen 

“Now, never you mind, never you 
mind!” grandma broke in soothingly, 
understanding, with an old housekeep- 
er’s sure instinct as to the cause of 
the pucker in her daughter’s fore- 
head and her frequent uneasy sniffs 
at the air when the faint odor of 
roast goose began to be detected. 
“Christmas comes only once a year, and 
no one’s going to be fussy to-day. Eliz- 
abetk Ann, you come help grandma 
gather up these ribbons and wind them 
on a spool ready for next Christmas.” 

But when, in the midst of things, 
Callie did really appear in the door- 
way, Mrs. Gale’s heart sank. What 
had been forgotten in those multitudi- 
nous orders from the grocery? Lettuce 
for the salad? Raisin clusters for the 
mixed nuts? 

“Kathleen, Mis’ Gale,” purred Cal- 
lie, still—thank Heaven!—in holiday 
spirits. 

Indeed it was Kathleen! She was 
standing close behind Callie, and as 
soon as that portly form heaved itself 
out of the doorway, Kathleen appeared 
instead, slim and girlish, her hands 
raised in a kind of clasped ecstasy over 
her breast and tears standing in her 
round Irish-blue eyes. 

She tried to speak to Mrs. Gale, but 
choked on the words, and so she just 
held out to her—from her breast, where 
she had been guarding it—the little 
portrait of Whistler’s mother in its 
hand-carved frame! 

Mrs. Gale rose abruptly, after one 
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Her hands raised in a kind of clasped ecstasy over her breast and tears standing 
in her round Irish-blue eyes. 


awful look at Elizabeth Ann, and left 
the room, pushing Kathleen gently be- 
fore her. But outside the door they 
could hear the girl’s broken sentences, 
freely interspersed with sobs, thanking 
Mrs. Gale over and over for the “dear, 
swate ould lady, the saints bless her 
dear heart!” 

“Who is she, ma’am?” begged Kath- 
leen. “Shure, ’tis me own mither I[’ll 
be thinkin’ of always when I’m lookin’ 
at her now.” 

Elizabeth Ann, straining horrified 
ears, heard her mother explaining in a 
low voice that it was a portrait that 
a famous painter had made of his own 


dear mother ; heard her telling Kathleen 
that she was glad she liked it so well 
and hoped it would comfort a little her 
lonesome Christmas. Oh, yes, and she 
must be sure to take some of the Christ- 
mas nuts and candies home to her 
brother. Callie would give her a bag 
to put them in. 

Mrs. Gale came back into the room, 
and Elizabeth Ann waited, through the 
explanations that followed to father 
and grandma, for the thunderclap to 
break in wrath over her head. But 
who could scold a little girl whose joy- 
ous face had changed in five minutes 
to one so woebegone? 




















“How did it happen?” was all Mrs. 
Gale asked. 

“T don’t know!” wailed Elizabeth 
Ann. “I didn’t do it on purpose, 
mother, truly I didn’t! I just told Herb 
which went where, and he—he—he 
must have mixed them up, the great, 
big: # 

“Elizabeth Ann!” 

“Well, he is!” 

“Have you any idea, child, who got 
the tea?” 

“It—it must have been Mrs. Bailey,” 
Elizabeth Ann faltered. 

Mrs. Gale smiled, a little, weary, 
flickering, helpless smile, and looked up 
at Elizabeth Ann’s father, who was re- 
garding her teasingly through a cloud 
of blue smoke from his pipe. 

Every one laughed—but grandma. 
She patted Elizabeth Ann soothingly 
on her bright, hanging head. She 
seemed to know that the clouds were 
hanging very heavy just then in the 
Christmas sky that had bidden fair to 
be so clear and bright, and that a little 
girl could not see much of a silver 
lining. 

Yet there was a silver lining. For 
who could regret the happy accident 
that had found a comforter for Kath- 
leen’s lonely heart and touched her with 
a belief in Mrs. Gale’s sympathy that 
—however mistaken it was—was far 
more priceless than the hand-carved 
frame? Surely not Elizabeth Ann! 
No, nor Mrs. Gale herself! She lifted 
the little pile of washcloths that her 
own mother had crocheted for her— 
some pink and white, some blue and 
white—and a blur suddenly blended all 
the colors into gold. 

The doorbell rang sharply. Eliza- 
beth Ann, answering, returned imme- 
diately to the living room with a brown 
basket full of green and white and red 
Christmasy foliage that Mrs. Bailey had 
sent over to the Gale household. A 
small note was tucked unobtrusively 
into a corner of the basket, and Mrs. 
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Gale did not correct Elizabeth Ann 
when the little girl, very improperly 
to be sure, read it over her mother’s 
shoulder: 


You dear, unique lady! How delightful 
of you to send me the little box of tea, so 
reminiscent of our little teacup parties to- 
gether and of the friendship that has grown 
so sweet to me! And from Elizabeth Ann, 
too! She must come over with you often to 
join us, and I will make her a little cup of 
“cambric tea” all her own. Kathleen has 
just left, after stopping to show me, with 
eyes like Christmas stars, her wonderful pic- 
ture. There is no need to wish you a happy 
day with such a Christmas heart as yours, 
dear lady. Lovingly, Lucy BalILey. 


Mrs. Gale, her cheeks flaming, shook 
her head pleadingly at her husband, who 
had held out his hand for the note. 

“Some other time,” she murmured. 

Was it possible—the color grew hot- 
ter in her cheeks—was it possible that, 
except for the little gift of the tea, 
Mrs. Bailey would not have sent her 
anything? She remembered suddenly 
that Mrs. Bailey had not talked much 
of Christmas gifts except as they con- 
cerned her very long list of Kathleens 
and Toms and Slovenskis and Vivianos. 

But Elizabeth Ann was happy again. 
She saw that mother was satisfied, she 
knew that Kathleen was comforted, and 
she was positive that she was the hap- 
piest little girl who ever kissed a dear 
grandmother and a small brother and 
set forth to take a walk on Christmas 
morning with an adored father. 

“Don’t be late,” warned Mrs. Gale. 
“Dinner’s at two, you know.” 

“We'll be there,” sang out Elizabeth 
Ann’s father, twifling his new walking 
stick. 

And Elizabeth Ann feit that, so 
escorted, it was quite her lucky luck to 
meet the reprehensible Herb, who had 
caused all the mischief, just a -block 
up Harrison Avenue, trying out a new 
sled. . 

“Herb Ellsworth!” called Elizabeth 
Ann. 
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Herb grinned, expecting—and most 
naturally—a flow of thanks for his 
Christmas present. 

“Do you know what you did?” went 
on Elizabeth Ann. “You mixed my 
mother’s presents all up iast night. 
You gave Kathleen Mrs. Bailey’s pic- 
ture, and you gave Mrs. Bailey”—Eliz- 
abeth Ann paused for the grand climax 

“a box of tea!” 

ay didn’t!” denied Herb hotly. “I 
didn’t any such thing! I didn’t mix 
them up! I asked you which one 
should I give Kathleen and you said, 
‘The square one.’ Didn’t you? Own 
up! Didn’t you, now?” 

Herb was hot. He was gesticulating 
wildly first with one fist and then with 
the other. Mr. Gale pulled a conceal- 
ing mustache down over the corner of 
his mouth. 

“Certainly,” returned Elizabeth Ann 
with dignity. “The box of tea was 
square.” 

“Tt was not!” Herb triumphed, feel- 
ing that he had cornered her and cleared 
himself rather neatly. “The picture 


was square! The box of tea was a 
cube!” 

“T fear,” put in Mr. Gale mildly, 
“that the young man has you there, 
Elizabeth Ann.” 

Elizabeth Ann swallowed hard. A 
tear would squeeze out, though she 
strove to force it back. - 

“Gee! Don’t cry ss 

“Tt’s all right,” Elizabeth Ann gulped. 
“Nobody’s mad, and Mrs. Bailey liked 
the tea and Kathleen loved her picture.. 
But I’m sorry I was cross on Christ- 
mas Day. And your present was just 
lovely. How did you know my old 
parcheesi board was worn out?” 

“Oh,” grinned Herb, “I dunno. I 
bet, though, I can beat you on this one, 
Elizabeth Ann.” 

“Obvious, perhaps, but very well 
done,” observed Mr. Gale to the white 
treetops, remembering certain deep-laid 
plans that his own boyish brain had 
once concocted. 

“Well, good-by, Herb,” Elizabeth 
Ann smiled, dimpling deeply. ‘Merry 
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A CHRISTMAS PICTURE 


THE farmer is perched on his wagon. 
He is tired, and his horses move slow, 
For Dolly and Dobbin were harnessed 
In the black, frosty morn, hours ago. 
He had eggs and fresh butter to market, 
And feed in a prosy brown sack, 
And I wist he is taking a cargo 
As dingy and dull, jogging back. 





Not so—for the leaves in the hedges, 

Gone to earth, show the holly’s red gem; 
The mistletoe, dark-hued and sturdy, ; 

Hangs aloft at the forest’s thin hem. 
What’s their hint? Well, the farmer is hauling 

A doll—yes, and wheels, fairy size, 
While a gleam just the One Day can kindle 

Shines deep in his sober old eyes! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 
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By Virginia Middleton 
Author of “Emperors Have Done Less,” “Making Over Mark,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


A Christmas story that is different from any you ever read. 


ACH tap of Miss Mary Ann Mac- 
Gloin’s hammer was, had there 
been ears intelligent enough to in- 

terpret the sound, a fervent “Damn!” 
But all the ears in Duffy’s Railroad 
Men’s Astoria Café, at Pine River Junc- 
tion, were congenially occupied in lis- 
tening to the words issuing from the lips 
of their owners, and there was no one to 
translate the accurate little blows of 
Miss MacGloin’s tool into the rhythmic 
series of “Damn, damn, damn Christ- 
mas!” that would have been their literal 
rendering into English. 

Miss MacGloin was mounted upon a 
stepladder, engaged in the seasonable 
task of tacking red and green paper 
garlands to the wooden top of the long 
mirror opposite the counter—the mirror 
in which the patrons of Duffy’s Astoria 
Café caught grotesque reflections of 
themselves through a maze of steaming 
tea and coffee urns, glass-covered cake 
dishes, domes of sugared doughnuts, 
bouquets of bananas, and mounds of 
oranges and apples. 

Below the decorator, chosen for her 
length of arm rather than for her 
Christmas ardor, Mrs. Duffy, efficient 
relict of the founder of the establish- 
ment, was merrily engaged in her an- 
nual bout of bargaining with the Pine 
River farmer who supplied the café 
with its holiday turkeys; and Miss An- 
gela Hoskins, Miss MacGloin’s fellow 
employee, was serving breakfast and 
badinage to two hands from the train 
yard opposite the restaurant, dexter- 
ously managing, with a skill born of 


long practice, to pull her lovely golden 
little ringlets into still more provocative 
spirals of charm each time she glanced 
mirrorward. 

Through the broad show window, 
there was a blue glitter of interweaving 
tracks, and beyond that the sun-smit- 
ten sheen of hard-packed country snow, 
all its whiteness accentuated by the dark 
mystery of evergreen woods, climbing 
mile by mile toward the mountains. 

“Mary Ann,” called Mrs. Duffy, as 
the door opened to admit a great vol- 
ume of cold, tonic air and a young man, 
with a fur cap pulled down almost to 
meet a Mackinaw that violently mocked 
the spectrum, “climb down an’ take Mr. 
Vail’s order. Angela has stepped into 
the kitchen, an’ if I so much as turned 
my back for a second on Mr. Jubb, 
here, there’s no knowin’ what kind of 
an ol’ hen he’d pass off on me for a 
young milk-fed turkey.” 

“T don’t like none to hev ye turn yer 
back,” drawled Mr. Jubb in time-hon- 
ored repartee. “I cyan’t never tell what 
sort er Confederate money ye’re slippin’ 
in amongst the few good greenbacks 
ye hand me from time to time.” 

With never a smile for the battle of 
wits, Miss MacGloin dismounted from 
the ladder and faced the early-morning 
company with her usual lowering brow. 
She was a tall, angular woman of thirty, 
sallow-skinned, grim-lipped, and sullen- 
eyed. Her attire was quite devoid of 
the coquetries of Angela’s; her luster- 
less drab hair was pulled back and 
screwed into a small knob with a de- 
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termination that suggested machinéry ; 
her black dress was unrelieved by even 
a brooch or a bow, and the narrow 
white line of ruching at the neck was 
obviously no concession to the instinct 
for adornment, but the grudging recog- 
nition of the disastrous effect of cheap 
black dye upon the human flesh. Her 
black apron was sateen, growing rusty; 
Angela’s was silk and frilled. Her 
sleeves were awkwardly short and her 
wrists were bonily prominent to the 
vision of the customers to whom she 
happened to present food. 

She advanced upon the young man 
whom Mrs. Duffy had designated as 
Mr. Vail and shoved toward him a 
heavy white plate, a battered-looking 
knife and fork, and a paper napkin. 
He was exchanging news with the cus- 
tomers whom Angela had temporarily 
abandoned and did not immediately 
raise his eyes. 

“Order, please,” said Mary Ann Mac- 
Gloin blgakly, and he looked up. 

“Why, hello, Peaches, when did you 
blow in?” he exclaimed cordially, and 
while Mary Ann’s sallow skin reddened 
resentfully at the salutation and at the 
guffaw with which the other two break- 
fasters heard it, he continued to regard 
her smilingly. 

“Order, please!” snapped Mary Ann 
MacGloin. Her teeth clicked together 
behind her severely held lips. 

“You aren’t mad just because I called 
you ‘Peaches,’ are you?” persisted the 
young man; his blue eyes danced in his 
brown face, his white teeth flashed be- 
hind his merry, well-cut lips. ‘“Can’t a 
fellow pay a girl a bit of a compliment 
when it’s almost Christmas, without 
havin’ her give him a case of chilblains 
by her frozen eye? ‘Peaches’ is a com- 
pliment—you ask Angy if it ain’t. 
Hello, Angy! You're a pippin all right! 





Say, Angy, square me with Miss 
Peaches, here 4 

“Oh, Ned! You’re just the same old 
cut-up !”” 


giggled Angy. 
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“Order, please!” Once more Mary 
Ann MacGloin uttered the words. 

“Without so much as a ‘Wish-you-a- 
Merry-Christmas!’”” commented Mr. 
Vail with mock resignation. “Well, 
since it must be, it must, Peaches. 
‘Perhaps you are right to dissemble 
your love’”—gasps of merriment from 
the replete yard hands and from An- 
gela greeted this—“but you don’t have 
to give me cold poison to make me un- 
derstand that I don’t stand ace high 
with you. An’ I'll have broiled ham 
an’ eggs, buckwheat cakes, a cup of 
coffee with cream—cream, mind you, 
none of Mother Duffy’s skim milk—an’ 
you'd better tell them to be brownin’ 
another set of bucks while I’m puttin’ 
down the first. Awfully good of you, 
Peaches 4 

But the final word was uttered to 
the air intervening between Mr. Vail 
and his reflection in the looking-glass, 
for Mary Ann MacGloin had disap- 
peared through the swinging door be- 
side the mirror into the kitchen corri- 
dor. 

“Say, what museum has Ma Duffy 
been robbin’ of its mummies?” asked 
Ned Vail in a voice of genuine curi- 
osity. 

And again Angela giggled and pref- 
aced her reply with: 

“Oh, Ned, ain’t you awful?” 

In the dark passageway to the kitchen, 
Mary Ann MacGloin stood for a sec- 
ond, her cheeks burning hotly, her eyes 
burning, her clenched hands burning. 
And when finally her lips opened, they 
uttered the words that the hammer had 
so inadequately tapped out for her. 

“Damn!” said Mary Ann MacGloin. 
“Damn, damn, damn Christmas! And 
—and—him! r 








Peaches! 

At the little V in the collar of her 
ugly black frock a lump swelled, and 
her hot eyes grew hotter for a minute 
with something that stung and wet 
them. But when she stalked into the 
kitchen and gave Mr. Ned Vail’s ample 
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order, she did it with her usual toneless- 
ness, achieving, as usual, her effect of 
embitterment and hostility toward all 
connected with it. 

When she returned to the dining 
room with the viands, she found that 
the inimitable jest had already become 
institutionalized ; three newcomers ad- 
dressed her merrily as “Peaches.” An- 
gela got as far as “Peach ” and 
then suddenly changed her salutation 
to the familiar “Mary Ann;” Angela 
was on the same side of the counter 
as Miss MacGloin, and Angela’s motto 
was “Safety first.” The situation was 
becoming a trifle too tense when the 
diplomatic Mrs. Duffy decided to take 
a hand in affairs. She was rid of her 
farmer now, and she waddled comfort- 
ably across to the counter. 





‘‘Mary 
Ann,” she 
said pacifi- 
cally, “you'd 


better. be the . 
one to paste 
the red let- 
ters on the 
window 
—draw a 
curved mark 
for the top 
edges of 
t hem— 
‘RR ere? 
Christmas to 
All’ sort of 
meanderin’ 
d o wnward 
acrost the 
pane, an’ 
then, on one 
side, the spe- 
cial Christ- 
mas mainyer, 
with the 
bunch of 
holly at the 
top. 
got a better 


You’ve = 
Each tap of Miss Mary Ann McGloin’s hammer was a fervent ‘‘Damn!’’ 
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eye for spacin’ than Angy. I'll fake 
yer place behind the counter.” 

Mary Ann stepped gingerly onto the 
platform behind the plate-glass window, 
and threaded a cautious way among the 
delicacies there displayed as lures to 
the hungry railroad men and to the oc- 
casional traveler stranded at the Junc- 
tion. But before she had herself seated 
with her back to the street, the tracks, 
and the station opposite, she caught a 
glimpse of a Mackinaw more variously 
colored than Joseph’s coat, flashing 
among the blue, 
glittering steel 
threads. 

‘Damn !” said 
the profane 
Miss MacGloin, 
behind — shut 
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teeth, as she slapped the first adhesive 
letter of her Yuletide message with a 
damp sponge. Never before had she 
known the relief of profanity and she 
reveled in it. “Damn Christmas! Damn 
—him! Peaches!” 


II. 


The knowledge that she was not a 
beauty, that she was not a person im- 
mediately pleasing to the eye or appeal- 
ing to the imagination, was of old 
standing with Mary Ann. For a quar- 
ter of a century, she had been increas- 
ingly aware of her lack of charm. Up 
to the age of five, she had presumably 
given the matter but little thought. But 
at about that period in her history, she 
had begun to discern a difference in 
the way in which the Sisters at St. 
Catherine’s treated her and some of 
the other little girls committed to their 
charge. 

There were children, she had noted, 
who were caressed, despite the good 
Sisters’ theory that it was never too 
early to deny and to discipline the 
earthly affections. The voluminous 
black serge arms had been irresistibly 
impelled to gather up some of their 
small charges; they had always been 
able to resist Mary Ann. And Mary 
Ann had hungered and thirsted to be 
gathered up into a Sister’s arms; she 
had hungered and thirsted to have her 
bumps surreptitiously kissed, as had 
happened to rosy, curly Regina Schmidt 
—for Mary Ann had seen the kiss when 
Sister Mary Martha had picked Regina 
up from the brick walk; she had hun- 
gered and thirsted for love and all its 
manifestations, and she had not received 
them. Instead, she had received intelli- 
gent oversight, instruction, and disci- 
pline, and as a sensitive heart beat be- 
hind the checked apron that covered 
her thin little body, she had learned 
at a comparatively early age not to ex- 
pose her longings to the unsympathetic 
regard of her mates. 
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It was not until she was ten that she 
had entirely lost the expectation of a 
miracle that should surround her with 
the palpitant warmth and cheer which 
she divined—how, one cannot guess— 
dweit somewhere in the world for chil- 
dren, even homely children. But at 
ten, she had one day transgressed the 
rules of the orphanage in a particularly 
flagrant manner—drinking, in fact, the 
dregs of the homemade root beer that 
she had been bearing butteryward from 
the Sisters’ refectory—and she had 
heard a few truths about herself that 
had stunned the hidden hope of her 
heart. At any rate Sister Mary Rose, 
who had uttered them, had said that 
they were truths, and she had further- 
more averred that they were wholesome 
truths for Mary Ann to hear. 

Sister Mary Rose, who had carried 
into the convent a gift for terse and 
vulgar expression, had put them thus: 

“I don’t know why I expected any 
better conduct of you, Mary Ann Mac- 
Gloin, than deceit and thievery. I did 
expect something better of Ellen Lewis” 
—Ellen had been Mary Ann’s partner 
in the black crime—“for she comes of 
decent people; she knows who her 
father was. But I suppose it’s useless 
to expect anything from a child who 
was found in an ash barrel.” 

“Oh, Sister!” a voice had murmured 
angrily and pitifully behind the impla- 
cable Sister Mary Rose. It was Sister 
Maria Stella, and Mary Ann’s frozen 
heart had thawed a little at the sound. 
“Oh, Sister! Don’t say such a thing 
to a child! After all, we don’t know 
about 

“TI never heard of any rule that for- 
bade the telling of the truth,” had been 
the harsh retort. 

“The child cannot help her parentage, 
whatever it may have been,” the kinder 
voice had gone on with gathering heat. 

“Tt is salutary to keep her humble- 
minded,” Sister Mary Rose had in- 
sisted. “It is salutary for her to realize 
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that by extreme piety, by constant 
prayer and discipline, she may, perhaps, 
find some favor in the eyes of Heaven 
for her erring mother, may possibly 
shorten her stay in purgatory.” 

“Mary Ann, you and Eilen go on 
with your tasks in the refectory,” the 
kinder voice had said. And Mary Ann 
had learned no more salutary truths in 
regard to her parentage. 

She had not, of course, understood 
what the stern Sister Mary Rose had 
been talking about, although ash cans 
were undoubtedly “low ;” but the words 
had scorched into her little brain and 
later knowledge had brought interpre- 
tation of them. At the moment, she 
had been chiefly aware that, though the 
kinder Sister pitied her, she was not 
moved to embrace her; and her little 
body had ached for an embrace, and 
her little heart had been hot with re- 
sentment over the ugliness that robbed 
her of affection. 

As for the dark heritage at which Sis- 
ter Mary Rose had hinted, poor Mary 
Ann MacGloin, daughter of as good a 
blunderer and failure as had ever found 
life too much for him, and of as pure a 
woman as had ever borne a posthumous 
child in a delirium of cold and starva- 
tion, Mary Ann grew up—and, indeed, 
finally went to her grave—convinced 
that she had ground for the bitterest of 
all human resentments against the two 
responsible for her existence. She 
never even learned that the “ash barrel” 
was figurative, and that her mother had 
been found distraught at the orphanage 
gate and had died in its infirmary after 
giving birth to Mary Ann. Still less 
had she been told that these things be- 
fell upon a Christmas morning, and that 
her first whimpering cry had sounded 
simultaneously with “Adeste Fideles’” 
in the chapel. The Mother Superior had 
decreed that, as it might make Mary 
Ann vain to know herself a Christmas 
child, her official birthday had better be 
December 27th. 
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Sometimes—quite often, indeed— 
other children had been adopted out 
of St. Catherine’s. Occasionally, when 
there had been a shortage of obviously 
adoptable little girls, Mary Ann had 
been inducted into a stiff, clean checked 
apron and a new hair ribbon and led 
out for inspection. 

“She is not a pretty child,” the 
Mother Superior had always remarked 
on these occasions, supererogatorily, it 
seemed to the quivering little bunch of 
hopes and fears and aspirations in the 
blue gingham; for couldn't the seekers 
decide for themselves whether or not 
she was pretty, and might there not 
be, somewhere in the world, a woman 


with a taste for thin, straight-haired, 


sallow children? “But she is healthy— 
she has never had a day in the infirmary 
—and she is obedient. She has been 
well drilled, for her age, in housework, 
and of course in her catechism.” 

But the list of her virtues and ac- 
complishments had always proved fu- 
tile. Some little creature with yellow 
curls, or pink, rounded cheeks, or a 
dimple, or curling lashes, had invaria- 
bly won the parents, the home, the em- 
bracing arms, the brooding warmth and 
cheer that Mary Ann so mysteriously 
continued to divine existed somewhere 
in the world for children. 

At fourteen, she had left St. Cath- 
erine’s for St. Veronica’s, where older 
girls were “trained for positions of use- 
fulness,” to quote the circulars. There 
she had learned fine laundry work and 
fine needlework and _ plain cookery .and 
other admirable things. And she had 
learned irrevocably that she was crim- 
inally plain—which, of course, she had 
guessed before. It had been ground 
into her, as an incentive to study and 
to work, that no man would ever look 
at her with the eyes of desire. At 
eighteen, she had gone out into the 
world, equipped, in every way that the 
Order knew, to make her own living 
and to save her own soul. 
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“Say, Angy, square me with Miss Peaches here——”’ 
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“Oh, Ned! You’re just the same 


old cut-up!’’ giggled Angy. 


She had done fine sewing until her 
eyes had given out under the strain; 
she had done housework until her tem- 
per had quite succumbed to the tension 
of living in other women’s houses and 
doing things as other women wanted 
them done—generally with less nicety 
and exactitude than St. Veronica’s had 
insisted upon. And gradually she had 
drifted into “waiting,” and so, by many, 
uninteresting steps we come to ber past- 
ing the red and green Christmas letters 
and decorations into Mrs. Duffy’s broad 
restaurant window, and letting the con- 


centrated bitterness of years, and a new, 
hot anger at a new grievance—for Ned 
Vail was the first man who had ever 
attempted jocularity with Mary Ann 
MacGloin—find expression in a profan- 
ity she had been taught to believe highly 
prejudicial to her soul’s welfare. 

Mary Ann, however, didn’t care a 
rap at the moment about her soul’s 
welfare, and she had an almost intoxi- 
cated satisfaction in the iteration of the 
simple little monosyllable. She dallied 
with a dream of  multitudinous 


“damns,” as her fingers worked busily 
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on the “Merry Christmas to All.” To 
utter them would be, she felt, almost 
sweeter than to capture her other cher- 
ished dream, which was to return some 
day to St. Catherine’s in a carriage, like 
those whose arrival used to throw the 
orphanage into excitement, and to 
mount the steps trailing a silken skirt 
behind her—no matter if trailing skirts 
had gone out!—and there to demand 
that the homeliest, the least loved child, 
in the institution be brought up to her 
for adoption into her home of luxury. 

It must have been Angela who 
passed on ‘the glad tidings of Ned 
Vail’s impertinence, for by evening al- 
most every regular customer of the 
restaurant had “tried to get a rise out 
of” the stiff, glum Miss MacGloin by 
the use of. the offensive name. She 
had taken it all without repartee, merely 
holding her lips more grimly set than 
ever and glaring out of her nearsighted 
brown eyes. 

Angela attempted to be innocently 
reasonable with her about it. 

“Honest, Mary Ann,” she said, pull- 
ing her left side curl a trifle over her 
forehead, “I don’t see what there is to 
get so hot about. I don’t mind it none 
when the fellows call me a peach or a 
pippin. It’s all part of their fun. Of 
course, they all say most women ain’t 
got any sense of humor, but, even so, 
I don’t see why you’re so hot about it.” 

“Who said I was hot?” inquired Mary 
Ann pointedly. 

“Oh, well, any one can see 

“People generally see what they’re 
looking for. If any one is trying to 
insult me, they’d expect me to get mad. 
It’s easy enough to see why they think 
I am mad.” 

“J don’t mind it—what the boys call 
me,” repeated Angy broad-mindedly. 
“Tt’s all in fun. Are you goin’ to the 
dance in Turner’s Hall to-night?” 

“No,” answered Mary Ann briefly. 

An answer had not been required, of 
course. She had not been to a dance 


” 
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‘since she arrived at Pine River Junc- 


tion; she couldn’t have danced, had she 
attended such a festivity, neither St. 
Catherine’s nor St. Veronica’s having 
regarded dancing as a useful accom- 
plishment for the self-supporting young 
woman. She knew that Angy merely 
wanted a chance to tell what she was 
going to wear and with whonr she was 
going and 

“I’m goin’ with Ned Vail,’ Angy was 
announcing with an air of subdued con- 
quest. ‘“‘He’s a grand dancer. All the 
girls are crazy about him. But he ain’t 
the marryin’ kind. Why should he be? 
He has lots more fun single. The Vails 
live up: on Red Top, his father an’ 
mother an’ two or three of the younger 
children. He’s got married sisters an’ 
brothers all over the country. Well-off 
people, all of them—an’ the jolliest you 
ever saw. He’s sure of a good time 
even when he’s at home.” 

She seemed to muse with wonder 
upon this phenomenon. Mary Ann 
broke the silence unwillingly. 

“How does it happen I never saw 
him before while I’ve been here?” 

“Let’s see. You came in August, 
didn’t you? Oh, Ned was on No. 707 
—you know, the engine that pulled the 
Summer Special—until that was taken 
off last month. An’ then he took a 
vacation an’ went out West to see one 
of his brothers. But he’s back now.” 

“An engineer?” She couldn’t keep a 
note of interest out of her voice. 

“Yes, on No. 56. Just between here 
an’ Manchester, you know. That’s the 
winter run. I’d hate to marry an en- 
gineer, wouldn’t you? I'd be always 
worryin’. I’m like that when I care 
about anybody.” 

Mary Ann didn’t answer the merely 
academic question about her taste in 
occupations for husbands. Instead, she 
moved over to a customer who had 
taken his place on a stool at the counter. 

“Bowl of crackers and milk, half 
cream,” said the customer, and Mary 
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Ann departed for the kitchen murmur- 


ing to herself, frowningly: 

“No, because I wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with that. No. I don’t 
want him to have a wreck, after all. 
I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
that. I want to get even with him my- 
selfi—myself! Peaches!” 

The next day, Mr. Ned Vail, enter- 
ing the Yule-bedecked eating house, 
might have been observed, by a scien- 
tific observer, to dally in conversation 
with Mrs. Duffy at the desk until An- 
gela Hoskins had switched her pretty 
skirts through the kitchen door. Then, 
when the blond vision was safely out 
of the way, he slid swiftly to a stool 
and summoned Mary Ann MacGloin. 

“Say,” he began earnestly, “I want 
to say somethin’ before I order. I 
hadn’t any intention of bein’ fresh yes- 
terday—fonest, I hadn’t. You see, I’d 
been away, an’ was just back home an’ 
was feelin’ good, an’ I’ve always called 
Angy any old thing, an’ so I 
didn’t rightly look at you before I 
spoke. I didn’t take it in that you were 
so much older than what she is an’ 
so—er—different. I didn’t mean to be 
fresh. I don’t make it my business 
to go around sayin’ fresh things to 
ladies. I—I hope you'll excuse me if 
I offended you.” 

“Order, please,” said Mary Ann Mac- 
Gloin uninterestedly. 

Ned Vail’s brown grew red; the hon- 
est blue of his eyes grew black. 

“Oh, very well, then! If that’s the 
way you take an apology, you can go 
to blazes for all of me!” 

With which remark, the young man 
who had claimed Chesterfieldian inten- 
tions toward all women whirled from 
his stool and stalked out into the sharp, 
glittering sunshine, all unfortified 
against the cold by food. 

“So much older and so—er—differ- 
ent,” Mary Ann quoted to herself bit- 
terly, laying fresh sticks upon the fire 
of her resentment. 
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This year the Pine River turkey 
dealer had brought in some branches 
of hemlock and some ropes of ground 
pine as a little offering to his good cus- 
tomer, Mrs. Duffy; and Mary Ann had 
arranged them with a sort of native 
taste in big earthenware jars that Mrs. 
Duffy allowed to be borrowed from 
their plain daily tasks. She had fes- 
tooned the mirror top with the fragrant 
wreaths, and had almost succeeded in 
having the red and green letters with- 
held from the window. 

“They look so sort of—sort of mean 
and cheap, compared to real Christmas 
greens,” she offered. 

But Mrs. Duffy had declared herself 
against a “highfalutin’” zstheticism, 
and Mary Ann had obediently pasted 
them in the window again. 

From the other side of the station 
came the jangle of sleigh bells. The 
town lay there—what there was of it 
and the men and women from the 
outlying farms were in doing their 
Christmas buying, receiving and ship- 
ping their Christmas freight. The slow 
afternoon local, lumbering up an hour 
or so late, according to present custom 
—for Ned Vail no longer coaxed the 
old No. 56 into speed and docility, hav- 
ing won his promotion to the big, new 
black engine that thundered gloriously 
through the Junction without pause 
every midnight, on its way from Boston 
to Montreal—the slow afternoon local 
had disgorged a group of bright-eyed 
boys and girls, home from school, home 
from college; and the gladness, the 
tingling pleasantness of it all, seemed 
to enter the restaurant every time the 
door opened. Mary Ann fought against 
surrender to the amity of the season, 
to the joyful crispness of the atmos- 
phere, but she could not wholly resist 
them. 

She told herself that one element in 
her feeling of amiability was the re- 
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moval of her enemy from her circle. 
For nine months, beginning with the 
preceding Christmas, she had seen him 
daily at least once. For nine months, 
he had given her glare for glare; for 
nine months, he had been all that was 
discursive, all that was gay, with An- 
gela and with Mrs. Duffy, he had been 
heartiness and merriment itself with 
his fellow lunchers. And through all 
the good cheer that he had radiated, 
he had managed—not very subtly—to 
make apparent a dislike, a distaste, for 
Miss Mary Ann MacGloin. He had 
never spoken to her again after the day 
when she had rebuffed his apologies ; 
she had never spoken to him after her 
“Order, please” of that day. But the 
duel of dislike had been fought with- 
out the use*of words. 

Mary Ann had been able to concen- 
trate into this one feeling all the hatreds 
and resentments of all her life. He 
had mocked the homeliness that had 
warped her nature to hardness. It was 
as if she had been crippled and he had 
taunted her with deformity. She hated 
him for it. And now she told herself, 
when Christmas made itself felt across 
the tracks and in the big barn of a res- 
taurant, that it was the withdrawal of 
his obnoxious presence that gave her a 
sort of glimmering pleasure. 

Yet she had missed that daily duel 
of silent glances, sharp and scornful on 
his side, stony and bleak on hers. There 
had been a blankness about life when 
first he had won his promotion. Next 
to the withdrawal of a friend, nothing 
leaves such an emptiness in life as the 
withdrawal of a foe. 

She came back from the window and 
suggested to Mrs, Duffy that one of the 
jars of hemlock replace the glistening 
papier-maché turkey that simulated 
juiciness and flavor in the window. 

“Who’d uv supposed you was sort of 
romantic, like that?’ asked Mrs. Duffy. 
“Sure, put it there if you want to. But 
leave the turkey in, too—shove it down 
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frontward.” And when Mary Ann de- 
parted to fulfill this decorative plan, 
she said to Angela, who was crocheting 
a wash cloth in a pause in the business: 
“Did ye ever notice that Mary Ann has 
real nice eyes when she lets them look 
human? Big an’ brown an’ kind of 
velvety—somethin’ like a nice dog’s. 
Her skin’s cleared up some, too, since 
she come here. It’s the air—an’ the 
food, if I do say so myself.” 

The subject of another woman’s good 
looks never had any interest for An- 
gela. She merely grunted. 

“Funny the way her an’ Ned Vail 
hated each other,” rambled on the good- 
natured restaurant woman. “They was 
more aware of each other than most 
any two people I ever saw is 

“What do you mean?” asked Angela 
sharply. “Why, Ned despises the 
ground she walks on!” 

“Uh-huh. But he’s powerful aware 
of the fact that she’s walkin’ on it. 
An’ she is 

“She’s a sour-tempered old maid!” 
snapped Angela. 

“Thirty-one. Of course that ain’t 
nineteen. But Ned’s thirty-four. I re- 
member he was born the night before I 
was married an’ ‘ 

“What do you mean?” cried Miss 
Hoskins, thoroughly exasperated. “You 
talk like they had any use for each 
other! Why 2 

“T dunno’s they have,” replied Mrs. 
Duffy philosophically. “All I’m sayin’ 
is this—a good case of hatin’ takes up 
as much of a person’s thoughts as a 
good case of lovin’.” 

“He’s not the marryin’ kind,” said 
Angela, half triumphantly, half gloom- 
ily. 

“Who’s sayin’ a word about mar- 
ryin’?” asked Mrs. Duffy, and waddled 
back to the kitchen. 

Now, it was the custom of the two 
ladies who formed the serving staff of 
Duffy’s Railroad Men’s Astoria Café 
to leave the restaurant at hours alter- 
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nating between six and nine o'clock. 
One night Angy went off at six and 
Mary Ann MacGloin at nine, and the 
next night the program was reversed. 
Mrs. Duffy usually stayed until the later 
hour; her life was lived in the big barn 
opposite the tracks, and nothing called 
her with a very insistent voice to her sol- 
itary cottage off the main street. At nine 
o'clock, Peter Herder, who was “study- 
in’ nights,” came down and took charge 
of the place until the three-o’clock night 
local had passed through, in order that 
no possible customer should be denied 
the solace and refreshment of a cup of 
hot coffee and a fried égg. After that 
the restaurant was closed until six in 
the morning. 

But for the past three nights, Peter 
Herder’s little brother had appeared 
each evening to proclaim Peter’s tonsi- 
litis no better. Mrs. Duffy, nothing 
loath, had taken the first night’s work; 
Mary Ann had taken the second, and 
Mrs. Duffy again the third, Angela hav- 
ing had pressing social engagements on 
each occasion. This afternoon, when 
Peter’s little brother again hove into 
sight, with Peter’s note of regret, An- 
gela was smitten with an awful fear 
that she could no longer evade her turn. 
And there was to be an Old-time Yule- 
tide Merrymaking in Masonic Hall—it 
seemed that she could not bear to be 
defrauded of the fun. Olly Jones was 
going to take her, and Olly was such 
good sport—a real cut-up. 

While Peter’s little brother sought 
Mrs. Duffy back in the kitchen, Angela 
sidled up to Mary Ann and besought 
her to take the night’s duty. 

“All right, I don’t mind,” said Mary 
Ann. 

And Angela was moved, by the unac- 
countable working of the instinct of 
gratitude, to offer to do Mary Ann’s 
hair a new way; the girls had an hour 
off in the afternoon, when there were 
no trains scheduled. Usually Mary 


Ann had no manner of interest in her 
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hair; but something in the air, in the 
good-fellowship she had glimpsed from 
her window, made her unaccustomedly 
pliant. She actually smiled at Angela. 

“Think you can make anything out 
of my old ugly mug?” she jeered in- 
differently, “You can’t, Angy, but if 
you like to try ft 

And that, skipping several hours, is 
how Miss MacGloin, her face framed in 
soft brown shining waves—bandoline 
and a curling iron had accomplished 
the transformation under Angy’s eager 
ministrations—sat beneath a_ nickel 
plated coffee urn at eleven o’clock that 
night and yawned over a novel. 

The restaurant door swung open and 
two men entered, bringing in a gust of 
cold air. They brought, too, some- 
thing hitherto unknown to Mary Ann 
MacGloin—a sensation of prickling 
fear. They were not the familiars of 
the station and the train yard, not men 
of the train crews. And one of them 
seemed to stagger. 

“A cup of hot coffee’ll put you to 
rights, Stub,” said the other, steering 
his companion toward the counter. 
“But you were a fool to drink that 
whisky.” 

“T had to have it, I tell you,” mum- 
bled Stub thickly. “I don’t pull spikes 
every night of the year.” 

“S-sh, you blamed fool!” hissed the 
other. 

He deposited the alcoholically dis- 
abled man upon a stool and, calling an 
ingratiating smile to his face, which 
was blue and white as if with a stubble 
of beard, cold, and fright, he said to 
Mary Ann MacGloin: 

“Two hot coffees, miss, if you please, 
an’ a rasher of bacon with a turned 
egg, if it ain’t goin’ to be too much 
trouble.” 

“No trouble. That’s what I’m here 
for,” said Mary Ann, with unexampled 
communicativeness. 

She astonished herself by her out- 
burst of garrulity, and by it she knew 
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that she was 
frightened and 
was making 
words as boys 
whistle to 
keep their @ 
courage up. 
There was 
nothing in the 
till, thank 
goodness! 
There had 
been no cus- 
tomers at all 
since Mother 
Duffy had 
drifted out of 
the place at 
nine o'clock, 
carrying -the 
day’s receipts 
with her in a 
canton - flannel 
bag. 

“An dough- 
nuts,’ pursued 
the ingratiat- 
ing gentleman. 
“Jt '# -ain’t a 
trouble 

“No trou- 
ble,” said 
Mary Ann 
again. 

She lit the 
gas under the 
little  single- 
burner emergency stove behind~ the 
counter; after nine o’clock nothing was 
served that required the absence of the 
waiter in the kitchen. 

“Ask her has she got a little drop 
of whisky,” said the person called Stub, 
evidently under the delusion that he 
spoke in a whisper. 

“Whisky, you great souse!” said the 
other in a_ vindictive undertone. 
“Whisky! You’ve* had enough of it 
to drown ‘yourself in, a’ready! You 
drink coffee.” 






























































Exultation wholly pos- 
__ sessed her. She was 

~ paying off her score— 
she was paying off her score! 





“You needn’t take that tone with me, 
Nevins,” objected Stub, with sudden 


impressive dignity. “I won’t stand for 
it! I ain’t in the habit of—habit of— 
habit of’—his dignity dropped swiftly 
from him, and he bowed a heavy head 
upon the counter—“pullin’ spikes z 





In the mirror, Mary Ann MacGloin, 
her back to the men, saw the murder- 
ous look of the man called Nevins as 
he glanced apprehensively from his 
stricken companion to her. 
herself with the eggs. 


She busied 
Puiling spikes 





















She fought back the waves of 
fright that threatened to overwhelm her 
and carried the plates and the cups of 
hot coffee briskly across to the counter. 

“My friend, here,” said Nevins, his 
evil, anxious eyes boring into her, “ain’t 
used to whisky, an’ he took a little drop 
too much. An’ that an’ the cold—my, 
but you know what cold is up here in 
Noo Hampshire !—they’ve did for him. 
I hope his talk ain’t disturbin’ to you?” 

“I’ve got something else to do,” stated 
Mary Ann, with her own inimitable 
bleakness, “besides listening to the talk 
of all the customers that come in here. 
As for whisky, it’s a good thing to let 
alone.” 

“You're right there, miss,” said Nev- 
ins convincedly. He dealt Stub a blow 
with his elbow, and that young man 
sat upright with suddenness and an air 
of belligerency. 

“Trackwalkin’s a dog’s life,” he pro- 
claimed angrily. 

Mary Ann MacGloin withdrew to the 
farthest corner of the inclosure made 
by the counter and the mirrored wall. 
She did not wish to appear to be lis- 
tening to any further words that Stub 
might drop. Her heart pounded with 
fear. Pulling spikes? She had worked 
long enough in railroad restaurants to 
know what that portended. There was 
a telephone on the shelf behind her, 
near the till. But there was also an 
exceedingly dangerous-looking Mr. 
Nevins taking an acute interest in her 
movements. And to whom could she 
telephone? The station was closed. 
The next train through did not stop 
there ; it was the Montreal express, with 
Ned Vail captaining its proud, thunder- 
ous rush through the blackness of the 
hills, and it spurned the little Junction. 

Ned Vail Her heart stood still. 
The chilly waves of fear and of excite- 





ment that had coursed through her body ~ 


since the men had entered the restau- 
rant solidified; she was all ice. 
The coffee had done its work with 
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‘lingly for a slice of apple pie. 
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Stub. -He sat erect and surly, with no 
more indiscretions purling from his 
lips. His companion begged wheed- 
Mary 
Ann cut it with a steady hand and 
carried it over. It was ten minutes be- 
fore twelve o’clock by the nickel-plated 
timepiece on the end of the shelf. 

Pulling spikes! The man Nevins, 
pretending to look for change, dis- 
played, by a somewhat ostentatious ac- 
cident, a revolver. 

“There!” he cried _ penitently. 
“Oughtn’t to show that before a lady. 
Ladies is generally afraid of firearms.” 

“We ain’t, in this restaurant,” stated 
Mary Ann decisively. “We keep one 
ourselves, in case any rough characters 
should come around nighttimes. Here’s 
your check.” 

“Add another cup of that coffee 
apiece to it, will you, please, miss?” 

He wasn’t going to give her her 
chance to get out, to get help. She 
filled the coffee cups at the tank and 
set them down beside the customers. 
Then she lookéd into the milk pitcher. 

“Tl have to get you some more 
cream,” she said, with an amiability 
and a desire to please hitherto unknown. 
in her. 

She carried the pitcher toward the 
swinging door into the kitchen, pushed 
it open with her arm, let it swing 
closed behind her. She hummed a tune. 
It happened to be “Adeste Fideles ;” the 
choir had been practicing it at the 
church back of her lodging house the 
other evening. She hummed it softly 
while she was near the swinging door 
and more and more loudly as she re- 
treated toward the rear of the kitchen. 
She switched on a light as she moved. 
Swiftly, silently, she seized certain 


things—a paper, a bundle of kindling, 
a pail of lard, a box of matches. “Oh, 
come all ye faithful,” she sang clearly, 
if not musically, and under cover of 
the noise, she slipped the’ bolt that 
opened the door into the alley. In three 
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minutes more, she was running along 
the tracks in the direction from which 
Ned Vail’s train would come. No time 
to call for help, to rouse the sleeping 
hamlet. 

It seemed to her that some one ran 
after her, and she redoubled her efforts. 
She cleared the interweaving sidings, 
she was out upon the straight line of 
double tracks. On and on she ran to 
the single line that glittered in the cold 

blue starlight. 

‘ Far away, she caught the throb of 
the great engine—and, stooping, she 
poured lard upon paper, she made a 
blaze. She tore off her dark skirt and 
added it to the pyre. Then she lifted 
it, blazing, and waved it above her head. 
She forgot to wonder if she was pur- 
sued. Exultation wholly possessed her. 


She was paying off her score—she was , 


paying off her score! She was saving 
Ned Vail’s train for him! She threw 
back her head and laughed wildly as, 
around the curve an eighth of a mile 
away, the great, flame-bellowing mon- 
ster turned, to see, facing him, another 
figure. of flame. She heard the heavy 
grinding of brakes. They had seen, 
they were warned—they knew and were 
saved. 

She stepped backward from the 
track, and in three more minutes was 
enduring agonies of humiliation because 
she was clad in a petticoat, a patched 
woolen petticoat, upon which it seemed 
to her that innumerable lanterns played 
mercilessly. sut even through her 
mortification, the singing sense of ex- 
ultation persisted. 

She had a confusion of impressions. 
There was a young woman with a sable 
coat thrown on over a traveler’s silk 
negligee, and a gray-whiskered man 
stood beside her; and they seemed to 
be especially grateful to Mary Ann. 
By and by, the confusion cleared a 
trifle and she learned that they were 
the chief stockholder of the road, the 
president of its board, and his daugh- 
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ter, and that he had been threatened 
with disaster for his attitude toward 
the men before a strike had taught him 
a degree of humility. 

“What was it their damnably impu. 
dent note said, Mathilde?” he asked the 
girl, and she repeated the burden of the 
anonymous ‘message that had promised 
vengeance upon him for something 
done or undone; and she kept adding 
broken protestations to Mary Ann. 

“Think,” she kept saying, “think! 
We were going for a Christmas party 
—a Christmas party! My baby is 
aboard! Oh, think!” 

Other passengers were grateful. Ned 
Vail stood staring at his ancient enemy. 
He wanted to blubber with gratitude; 
he wanted to exclaim with astonish- 
ment; but all articulation seemed de- 
nied him. The cold stars and the warm 
lanterns shone on shining hair that 
waved, on a face excited, happy, radi- 
ant. 

“She’s got looks! She’s got looks!” 
Ned Vail’s bewildered brain kept re- 
peating. ‘And, oh, God, what she’s 
done for me this night!” 

What was it that old fox, the presi- 
dent, was saying to her? 

“T want you to understand me,” he 
was repeating emphatically, for Mary 
Ann did not seem to be attending closely 
to him, and he was accustomed to at- 
tention when he spoke, “clearly. You 
will be rewarded for this night’s work 
—suitably. You will go on the com- 
pany’s pension list; I promise you that. 
And I personally, I and my daugh- 
ter y 

“And I! And I! And I!” came 
from a score of sketchily clad §gures. 

“You see that your future will be 
assured, Miss—MacGloin, I think you 
said the name was? But what my 





daughter wants to. say is this: ~ What 
do you want for a Christmas gift, apart 
from the—er—what we may call the 
permanent—er—endowment—and_pen- 
sion? For a Christmas gift?” 
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Mary Ann stared at him in bewilder- 
ment for a setond, and the fur-clad girl 
called Mathilde repeated her father’s 
offer. 

“I'd like,” said Mary Ann MacGloin, 
when finally she became aware in some 
measure of her fortune, “I’d like to go 
to the orphan asylum I was raised in 
and drive up—in a carriage, you know 
—and take the homeliest, loneliest little 
girl off for a Christmas. I’d like that. 
And maybe—if it is so that I could— 
I’d-adopt her out of the asylum % 

“Tt will be so that you can,” said 
the president succinctly, though doubt- 
less his notion of the necessities of 
Mary Ann MacGloin and any charge 
that she might assume differed con- 
siderably from his notion of, say, his 
daughter’s necessities. “It will be so 
that you can.” 

He wrote something on a pocket pad 
and handed it to her. Mary Ann took 
it. . Her eyes sought Ned Vail’s, fixed 
of her with wonderment and awe—and 
what else? 

An eighth of a mile the other side 
of the station, an emergency crew 
worked replacing spikes, tightening the 
loosened ties; from the station tele- 
phone a puffing constable reported that 
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two men had been seen to pass a sta- 
tion four miles up the line on a hand 
car. 

“They’re our men, sir. They’re our 
men,” he asserted. “Prestonville is 
warned and will get them.” 

Had life changed so amazingly in a 
mere ten minutes? For Ned Vail was 
saying that he had ten minutes to make 
up between Pine River Junction and 
Montreal. And he was saying other 
incoherent, blundering things; she 
couldn’t half hear them for the happy 
singing in her ears. But one thing she 
finally did understand, and her heart 
expanded like a bud breaking into 
bloom as, riding roughshod over the 
inadequacies of his vocabulary, he 
caught her hand and, holding it tightly, 
cried : 

“Oh, Mary Ann MacGloin, what a 
peach you are! What a peach!” 

The engine roared it magnificently, 
rolling away into the night; the loco- 
motive sparks spelled it in letters of 
fire across the Christmas skies; and 
Mary Ann MacGloin, escorted back to 
her post by a retinue of congratulatory 
townsmen and women, found it singing 
in her heart, to the air—incongruous, 
perhaps—of “Adeste Fideles.” 





HER CREED 
ie was little Margaret’s first visit to Sunday school, and the teacher was giving 
her a little preliminary test, to discover the extent of her religious knowledge. 
“Do you know how many gods there are, Margaret?” she inquired. 


“Oh, yes,” answered Margaret promptly. 


Claus.” 


“There’s one God and one Santa 
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A certain little girl chats with a whimsical Santa Claus. 


HE little girl had-had no idea that 
candy stores grew so big. There 
must have been a million dif- 

ferent kinds of candy in the window 
alone, 

“But of course,” said her mother, “if 
you come in with me, you'll see, and 
then to-morrow there won’t be any sur- 
prise about it.” 

The little girl tilted her head side- 
ways, which was a way she had of let- 
ting things sink in, and then she said: 

“T’ll talk to this Santa Claus till you 
come out.” 

So the little girl’s mother went into 
the candy store, and the little girl 
walked down to the curb, where the 
Santa Claus stood’ by his painted 
wooden chimney, ringing his bell and 
thoughtfully stamping his feet. The 
little girl got to the curb by a sort of 
semicircular route, because of all the 
hurrying people with bundles. 

“Hello!” said the Santa Claus. 

“Hello!” replied the little girl. She 
looked up at him with her head tilted 
sideways, her hands in her little gray 
muff. 

“Why’s it there’s so many Santa 
Clauses?” she asked. 

He looked down at her a moment, 
and his head also tilted sideways. With- 
out exactly knowing it, when people 
talked to the little girl, they imitated 
her way of tilting her head. 

“I think it must be because this is an 
age of science,” he answered slowly. 
“There are so many little girls—and 
boys, of course—now that I suppose it 


would hardly be fair to expect one 
Santa Claus to keep tabs on them all. 
So in some scientific way they’ve di- 
vided him up into a lot of us.” 

“But,” pursued the little girl, “why’s 
it each one’s a different shape?” 

The Santa Claus laughed. He per- 
sonally was a tall, rather slender one, 
and somehow not so grandfatherly look- 
ing as the others, although his white 
beard and mustache seemed just as 
elderly. 

“IT don’t know,” he admitted. “Un- 
less it’s because science is not perfect, 
and never will be.” 

The little girl let that sink in, and 
then she said: 

“Well, I’ve told two of them what 
I want. Do you think I better tell you, 
too?” 

“Two ought to be enough,” he re- 
plied. 

He had been looking very steadily at 
her eyes. Rather wonderful eyes the 
little girl had. They were very large, 
and yet not too large, and there was a 
good space between them, and yet not 
too much of a space, and the color of 
them was so nearly hazel that peopie 
saved themselves bother by calling them 
hazel. But the truth was they were a 
color of their own, and the longer you 
looked into them, the deeper they got, 
until sometimes you almost had a preci- 
pice feeling that you ought to have 
something to hold on to in case you 
grew dizzy. And their lashes were so 
remarkable that once in a street car a- 
man—a poet, probably, for he knew po 
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better than to speak out whatever came 
into his mind—told her that they made 
him think of weeping willows shading 
a clear, clear, bottomless pool. 

The Santa Claus, after he had looked 
at them so steadily, spoke, and for some 
reason he made his voice very low. 

“Where did you get those eyes?” he 
said. 

“They’re mother’s eyes,” 
the little girl. 

“Ah!” said the Santa Claus, and he 
trembled. And suddenly the little girl 
and the thronging shoppers and seven 
years weren’t there, and he was back 
in the little parlor where last those eyes 
of liquid wonder had been lifted for 
him to see as far as he might into their 
depths, which had been full of tears. 

\“Marjorie, Marjorie, it’s no use! 
They discharged me this morning! Dis- 
charged me for incompetence! Mar- 
jorie, I’m not fit to take care of you, not 
fit to have you, not fit to want you, and 
I’m going away! Oh, Marjorie, just 
one week in that dreadful choking of- 
fice, and I shall always dream of those 
horrible columns on columns of figures, 
beginning nowhere and ending nowhere, 
without meaning for me or use or pur- 
pose—swarming, crawling, pitiless! See, 
Marjorie, I’m crying, I’m crying! I’m 
not even a man!” 

He had seen her only once after that. 
Intent on her book, she had handed him 
her fare, and he had abruptly turned his 
back and gone out and hidden on his 
platform. He hadn’t been a conductor 
long. The company had employed de- 
tectives, “spotters.” He had sometimes 
wondered afterward whether a very 
poor, sad-looking man whose proffered 
nickel he had merely smiled at could 
have been a “spotter.” 

The little girl had been ‘mentally 
spelling out the placard on the painted 
chimney. 

“Christmas dinners for two million 
newsboys!” she announced  trium- 


phantly. 


answered 
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“Two thousand,” corrected the Santa 
Claus. “Three naughts mean _ thou- 
sands.” He started to say something 
else, and hesitated, and then said it. It 
was: “What’s your name?” 

“Marjorie,” replied the little girl. 

“Marjorie!” repeated the Santa 
Claus. 

He looked at her so strangely that the 
little girl thought perhaps he doubted . 


whether there was any such name.» So 
she said firmly: 

“Marjorie Pickett.” 

“Ah!” said the Santa Claus. And 


he added, “I see,” as if the “Pickett” 
had somehow proved it. Then suddenly 
he started and asked: “Where’s 
You’re not downtown alone?” 

“Oh, no!” and she pointed to the 
candy store. ‘“Mother’s in there, -and 
I’m waiting for her.” 

And then a rather odd thing hap- 
pened. In spite of the bustling street, 
with its wagons and clanging trolleys 
and clustered or madly scampering 
droves of.human sheep obeying the 
shrill whistle of Big Boy Blue, and in 
spite of the thronged pavement with its 
fringe of shouting curbstone venders, 
the Santa Claus leaned down, and they 
talked as confidentially as if they had 
been swinging in the hammock on the 
little girl’s porch. Only, the Santa 
Claus kept darting swift, anxious 
glances toward the door of the candy 
store. 

“Marjorie!” he murmured. And if 
any one else had looked at her so hard, 
with such greedy intentness, the little 
girl would have thought of it as star- 
ing. But in this case, she decided, she 
was merely being remembered. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “are you the 
one that comes to our house?” 

“I’m trying to think,” he answered. 
He glanced quickly toward the candy 
store and spoke hurriedly: “Let me 





see—do you live in a great, big house 
with thin furniture and fat carpets?” 
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““Why’s it there’s so many Santa Clauses?”’ she asked. 


She shook her head. 

“We live in a two-story house.” 

The Santa Claus seemed to remem- 
ber. : 

“So you do,” he nodded. “And that’s 
the nicest size.” 

“It’s got a porch,” the little girl re- 
minded him. “With a hammock.” 

He nodded twice, once for the porch 
and once for the hammock. 

“A house without a porch,” he said, 
“is like a little girl without a sash, and 


a porch without a hammock is like the 
sash without the bow.” 

The little girl laughed. She had tiny, 
flashing white teeth and extraordinary 
dimples, and she laughed up and down 
a kind of gentle scale of little silver 
bubbles. The Santa Claus did not start 
breathing again until a moment or two 
after it was all over. She was looking 
at him, then, with her head tilted. 

“What do you do,” she asked him, 
“when it’s not around Christmas time?” 

“IT wait for summer,” he replied. 
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“And the very second it’s summer, I 
turn myself into a man with a funny 
straw hat and dusty shoes and a book 
in his pocket, and I go for such a long 
stroll in the country that the chestnuts 
are falling before I get back.” 

All the time he was saying this to the 
little girl, he had a picture of himself at 
supper in the dining room of a big 
farmhouse, reciting a rippling new poem 
in which, with infinite cunning and skill, 
he had imprisoned the music of the 
little girl’s laugh. The farmer and the 
two hired men would stop eating to 
stare, the farmer’s wife would go on 
heaping up plates with a tolerant smile, 
and the giggling children would stuff 
grimy fists in their mouths. And after 
supper, with more of his verses, and 
stories of his experiences at other farm- 
houses—with deftly wrought imagina- 
tive embroidery to make them really 
worth the telling—and maybe a song or 
two, he would keep them all awake and 
amused till ten o’clock, which surely 
would be generous payment for his sup- 
per and bed and~breakfast. And the 
next morning he would again blithely 
give himself to the road and the skies 
and the blue, cloud shadows playing 
swift tag across the fields, content in 
the’ knowledge that he had provided all 
that houseful with a contrast that would 
linger as-a new, pleasant certificate of 
their own sanity. 

“Is there just you?” he asked the 
little girl. ‘“‘No little brothers or sis- 
ters?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“T was going to ask for one, along 
with the other things, and then I 
thought maybe we couldn’t afford one 
till next year. We got the piano this 
year, you know.” 

“That’s so. Qne thing at a time. 
Shall I tell you something to say in your 
prayers to-night?” 

She nodded. 

“Say: ‘Thank you, dear Lord, for 
not making me a very rich little girl or 
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a very poor little girl.’ 
member to say that?” 

She nodded again, very solemnly, and 
then, following his quick look, she ex- ° 
plained: 

“IT saw a lot of people in there. I 
guess mother can’t get waited on.” 

The Santa Claus spoke in a whisper, 
a fierce whisper : 

“Do you always do everything you 
can to make her happy ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” she assured him, a 
little frightened, for he seemed so ter- 
ribly, though so wistfully, in earnest. 
“Yes. I dof’ 

She said it so seriously that he smiled 
in his: encircling white mustache and 
beard. 

“T'm swtre you do,” he told her gently, 
and the little girl said: 

“We’re all happy.” 

“I’m glad, glad, glad!” said the Santa 
Claus. And he shut his eyes, and the 
memory of a certain little crooked smile 
that had always signified pain again 
stabbed straight to his heart. 

The little girl’s eyes were fixed on 
the nearest toy vender, who, with his 
queer tin creatures hobbling about his 
feet, was never silent a second, even 
while making change. 

“He is a chatterbox, isn’t he?” said 
the Santa Claus, and the little girl 
turned to him and laughed up and down 
the scale of little silver bubbles. 

The Santa Claus blinked his eyes 
oddly once or twice and smiled, and 
then the little girl’s mother, appearing 
suddenly and seeing them there by the 
curb in such friendly relations, also 
smiled. 

The Santa Claus whirted to pick up 
his bell, which had dropped just then. 
When at last he slowly straightened and 
turned, the little girl and her mother 
had gone. And the Santa Claus trem- 
bled as he rang his bell so that people 
might again know they were expected 
to drop pennies into his chimney for the 
newsboys’ Christmas dinner. 


Will you re- 
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It is with special pleasure that we present this new serial by Anne O’Hagan. 
It is an absorbing story—a story of character and passion and thrilling inci- 
dent, a story of to-day, the scenes of which—after this first installment— 


are laid in Italy. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE day was destined to live for 
many years in Cordelia’s recol- 
lection as the most crowded and 

eventful of her life. It became, indeed, 
the point from which life dated. There 
had been other moments of importance 
in her twenty-three years, but after this 
day they grew dim, became merged, as 
it were, in the nebulous history of a 
prehistoric time. 

Existence at the James Winant 
House, the social settlement to which 
Cordelia had retreated in a natural en- 
deavor to circumvent as far as possible 
the terms of her father’s will, had 
grown a little commonplace. When she 
had first formed her daring plan of 
leaving her own colorless, safe, respect- 
able social circle and of seeking outlet 
for her energies and the savor of new 
experiences in a neighborhood that her 
family unimaginatively designated as 
“the slums” and in an occupation that 
they regarded as an amiable form of 
hysteria, she had expected that the ex- 
citement of the change would be per- 
manent. But after five months, she had 
learned that there is, perhaps, as much 
monotony in a turbulent routine as in 
any other. Ina circle where wife beat- 
ing is not commonly practiced, an in- 
stance of it might lend a breathless and 
’ horrifying fascination to the day; but 
in a circle where it and allied practices 
are but ordinary and humdrum mani- 
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festations of the accepted order of 
things, they soon lose their savor. It 
was not long before Cordelia found that 
her observation of the perilous adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes of pov- 
erty left her almost as indifferent as 
her observations of her own circle. 

At the settlement, unofficially known 
in the ancient corner of the town where 
it stood as “the Cape of Good Hope”— 
it occupied a sudden little triangular 
peninsula jutting unrelatedly out of a 
long lower West Side street—her own 
activities had become matters of rou- 
tine. In the forenoons, she attended all 
sorts of benevolent committee meetings 
in the place of Miss Pendleton, the 
head ; or she saw the less important of 
the innumerable stream of callers who 
came to the Cape of Good Hope on 
every conceivable errand, from bor- 
rowing bail with which to secure the 
release of a Sunday baseball player to 
inquiring for firsthand sociological data 
or the address of the Italian Lace-mak- 
ing School. In the afternoons, her task 
was to do “friendly visiting.” 

She enjoyed the latter half of her 
duty more than the former. It some- 
times seemed to her that she had been 
born with a craving for alien sights, and 
her afternoon pilgrimages among the 
Italian and Syrian tenements that 
formed her philanthropic “beat” satis~ 
fied this craving, in a way. 

On her list, on this particular after- 
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noon, were the Pietro Ferettis, denizens 
of one of the rear tenements that hous- 
ing commissions and civic righteousness 
had not yet driven entirely from the 
neighborhood. Cordelia’s errand was 
to inquire why the youthful Maria, duly 
enrolled as a pupil in the settlement 
kindergarten, had not for three days 
appeared in pursuit of her education. 

Before she entered the narrow hall- 
way that led into the back yard in which 
the Ferettis’ tenement stood, she looked 
up and down the gay and busy portion 
of Bleecker Street on which she was, 
in search of an interpreter. Cordelia 
had had a noble intention of studying 
Italian ever since she had come to be a 
resident at the Cape of Good Hope, but 
her studies had been sporadic, and she 
still needed the services of a bilinguistic 
child from the public schools to help 
her out when she called upon the older 
members of the Italian community. 

Two or three doors away, she saw 
Jenny Blanco making a record at skip- 
ping rope. Jenny was twelve, and pro- 
ficient in both her native and her 
adopted tongues. She came to the sew- 
ing class at the settlement on Saturday 
mornings and to the cooking class on 
Thursday evenings, and she and Miss 
Cordelia Stimson were well and, on the 
whole, favorably known to each other. 

Cordelia stood by, patiently waiting 
while the two manipulators of the rope 
chanted in solemn excitement the in- 
creasing roll of Jenny’s skips: “Sev- 
enty-two, seventy-three, seventy-four, 
seventy-five ” Then she _inter- 
rupted. 

““You’ll give yourself heart disease, 
jumping rope like that, Jenny!” she 
said. 

Jenny, panting, desisted from her ex- 
ercise. As soon as she had sufficiently 
recovered her breath, she announced to 
her friends that, but for Miss Stimson’s 
interruption, she could easily have at- 
tained a proud hundred. Then she said 
obligingly that, sure, she would go up 
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to the Ferettis with teacher—all resi- 
dents of the James Winant House, no 
matter how unpedagogic in manner and 
spirit, were “teacher” to the neighbor- 
hood children—and mediate between 
the two. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Fe- 
retti opened the door to her callers. 
When she did, she showed a face gray 
and haggard with grief. Her garments 
were rent, as if she had torn them in 
the stress of some terrible emotion. The 
room behind her was in darkness, the 
shades drawn to exclude even such a 
dim ray of light as penetrated from the 
dirty court. Scarcely discernible in the 
gloom was the figure of little Maria, her 
head upon her outstretched arm at an 
oilcloth-covered table. The place was 
bare and alarmingly neat. There were 
no cooking vessels on the stove in the 
corner ; there were no bundles of coarse 
overalls for Mrs. Feretti to “finish.” 

Cordelia, with a sudden fear at her 
heart, asked what was the matter. Was 
Mr. Feretti—she hesitated to express 
the dread in her own mind—was he 
sick? Had anything happened to either 
of the two big boys, Tony and Domi- 
nick? Jenny, sharp-eyed, inquisitive of 
glance, translated glibly. 

Mrs. Feretti interposed her bent little 
figure between her visitors and the room 
behind her. Her inhospitable intention 
was evident. The child at the table 
seemed to sleep as if exhausted. 
Sharply, monosyllabically, Mrs. Feretti 
answered Jenny’s questions. Jenny in- 
terpreted, dexterously shifting a wad of 
chewing gum from one side of her face 
to the other as she spoke. 

“She says, no, Mr. Feretti he ain’t 
sick. She says, no, Tony and Dominick, 
they all right.” 

Ask her if Mr. Feretti is working. 
Ask her if she has no more overalls 
to finish. Ask her if she is in any kind 
of trouble,” Cordelia commanded the 
child. 

But Mrs. Feretti, despite the mute 
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evidence of her haggard face and her 
rent garments, denied that there was 
any trouble. 

Why, then, Cordelia wanted to know, 
had Maria been kept from kindergar- 
ten? Was not Mrs. Feretti aware that 
the child must come to school or that 
they—the older Ferettis—would be 
liable to all sorts of punishment under 
the truancy law? 

Mrs. Feretti, translated by Jenny, 
said that Maria should go back to the 
kindergarten the next day. Then she 
very unmistakably shut the door in their 
faces. 

“What do you suppose is the matter 
with them, Jenny?” said Cordelia, puz- 
zled. “Surely there is something wrong 
there.” 

In the darkness of the narrow stair- 
way, she felt Jenny’s dark eyes boring 
into her own with a look of most un- 
childlike wisdom, in which there was 
also a gleam of childlike glee. 

“T betcha,” exclaimed the little girl 
breathlessly—her English was more 
fluent than elegant—‘“that’s what my 
mamma and my papa an’ my big sister, 
Rosa, were talkin’ about yesterday! I 
betcha! It’s Mrs. Feretti’s girl—it’s her 
Eleanora, the one they left home in 
Italy with her aunt—that they was talk- 
in’ about, my papa an’ mamma!” Jenny 
fairly danced across the filthy yard in 
her joyous excitement. 

“What about her?” asked Cordelia. 

“Betcha! Betcha!” caroled Jenny. 
“Eleanora, she’s big—she’s fifteen when 
the Ferettis come. She’s promised to 
marry to Ciro. You know him—he 
comes to the settlement. He’s in the 
young men’s club—the Cavours. Elea- 
nora, she’s promised to marry to Ciro 
when he makes enough money to send 
for her. He’s got a good job. He’s 
got fine job. He works in Mr. Cesar 
Palisi’s big store—big, big store!” 

Jenny stretched a pair of skinny 
young arms to indicate the vastness of 
Mr. Palisi’s wine-and-oil warehouses. 
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“And has Ciro gone back on Elea- 


nora?” asked Cordelia, unconsciously 


falling into Jenny’s vernacular. 

“No, no, no!” shrilled Jenny, intoxi- 
cated with the sense of her own astute- 
ness. “But Eleanora—she”—her eyes 
grew big as saucers—“Eleanora, she— 
oh, she is very bad! Her papa an’ 
‘mamma they just hear last Monday 
from the aunt at home how she have 
a baby! An’ Ciro just ready to send 
for her! He gets awful big wages now! 
Betcha! Betcha it was Eleanora they 
meant !” 

Cordelia, shocked, looked down at the 
sharp little face screwed into a gnome- 
like expression of delight and horror. 

“Why, Jenny, you mustn’t talk like 
that! You don’t know what you're say- 
ing, child! And even if it were true 
about any one, you have no reason to 
believe that it’s true about Mrs. Fe- 
retti’s Eleanora. It’s very wrong, very 
wrong indeed, to repeat stories about 
people, even if you’re sure they are 
true. But when you can’t be sure——” 

Cordelia came to a pause before the 
inadequacy of words to describe the 
wickedness of such a coursg Jenny 
hopped along on one foot. 

“Betcha! Betcha!” she piped trium- 
phantly. And then she was off to re- 
join her friends at the skipping rope 
and to push a rival claimant for the 
hundred-jump mark out of position. 

Cordelia went on through the early 
December twilight, speaking now and 
then to some child that she knew, nod- 
ding to some of the older people, a good 
deal depressed by the episode of the 
Ferettis. She had been living at the 
Cape of Good Hope only five months, 
but already her. residence had amply 
acquainted her with the prevailing sen- 
timent of the Italian neighborhood. in 
regard to its daughters. She knew that 
such a misfortune as this one that the 
precocious Jenny had ascribed to the 
Ferettis was of all the most disgraceful, 
the most overwhelming, te parents. 
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Their daughters existed, in that par- 


ticular circle of society represented in, 


the neighborhood, for two purposes— 
to bring in what money they might to 
the family exchequer and then to 
marry early and bear large families. 
She knew how often these early mar- 
riages were matters of mere barter be- 
tween suitors and parents; and she 
could understand how not only a fierce 
and jealous family honor, but thrift as 
well, might have been outraged by such 
a tragedy as Jenny had just related. 
She must tell the story to Miss Pendle- 
ton and let that experienced woman 
deal with the Feretti situation. The 
wise and authoritative head might be 
able to persuade the parents to send 
for the girl and give her another chance 
in a new environment. And then Cor- 
delia thought of Ciro, and of the tales 
of emotional revenges with which the 
district abounded, and she pondered. 

Absorbed in her thoughts, she made 
her way through the narrow, crowded 
streets, beginning to twinkle now with 
lights, without particularly regarding 
her possessions. She was jostled more 
or less, Qf course; one always was, in 
this region. Once or twice she was con- 
scious of perhaps an unusual closeness 
of contact with some passer-by, but, 
absorbed in the problem of Eleanora’s 
future, she gave the circumstance no 
attention. Then she-was suddenly aware 
of a hubbub about her, of a restraining 
hand upon her arm, of excited dis- 
claimers from a boy in the grasp of a 
big, burly man. She looked from one 
to the other of the swift-encircling 
group in astonishment. The big, burly 
man held a reticule of black jet beads 
before her eyes. 

“This yours, lady?” he asked. 

Cordelia’s hand slid from her muff 
into the pocket of her black broadcloth 
ulster. Then she shook her muff. 

“It looks like mine,” she confessed 
reluctantly—the boy in the big man’s 
clutch was such a pitiable little fellow, 
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working his thin shoulder beneath the 
iron hand upon it, distorting his thin, 
dirty face into expressions of whining 
protest. “I’m afraid it is mine. I don’t 
seem to have it in my pocket.” 

The burly man drew back the lapel 
of his overcoat and displayed a badge. 

“From headquarters, miss,” he said. 
“Been around here the last two days 
lookin’ for the fellers that got away 
with Wolfsohn’s roll from the bank his 
last pay day. Guess I’ve got him, all 
right.” He glared down at his captive. 

The boy was protesting his innocence, 
and half a dozen other people were add- 
ing their testimony to the detective’s as 
to his guilt. There was a great deal of 
noise and confusion. 

“Oh, officer,” cried Cordelia, almost 
in tears, “are you sure he took it? He 
seems so young ig 

“Caught him with the goods on,” re- 
plied the detective, with unction. 

And then the throng was increased 
by the approach of a well-set-up, dark- 
eyed young man, who towed along, as 
it were, a very unwilling-looking youth 
of nineteen or twerfty. 

“Officer,” called the newcomer, shoul- 
dering his way into the crowd, “here is 
your pickpocket !” 

There was something slightly foreign 
in his accent. Cordelia looked bewil- 
deredly at the two men, with their com- 





‘peting claimants for the distinction of 


having lifted her purse from her pocket. 
The newcomer went rapidly on with his 
explanation, which did not seem to meet 
great favor from the gentleman con- 
nected with the detective bureau. 

“T saw this fellow snatch something 
from the lady’s pocket as she passed 
that alleyway back there’—he nodded 
toward a narrow byway twenty yards 
down the street—‘“and I saw him throw 
it to that youngster there.” He indi- 
cated the boy in the detective’s grasp. 
“I saw that you saw the little fellow 
trying to stuff the thing into his coat, 
and that you were after him, so I fol- 
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way into the crowd, ‘‘here is 
your pickpocket!” 


lowed this one, who was about to try 
to lose himself on a crowded surface 
car.” 

“Oh, indeed!” Unenthusiastically the 
officer of the law received the tale of 
the amateur. “Well, you’d better all 
come along to the Mercer Street sta- 
tion. The captain can argue out who’s 
who in pocket picking, and the lady can 
prove if this is hers.” 

Cordelia looked helplessly and un- 
happily from one to the other of the 
principals in the transaction. 

“Oh, must I come? I—I There 
really was very little in my purse.” 

But as she spoke the foolish, futile 
words, she realized what an “antisocial” 
remark it was; anything “antisocial” 





“Officer,” called the newcomer, shouldering his 
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was anathema to the residents of the 
James Winant House. So she straight- 
ened her shoulders, turning the back of 
her spirit, so to speak, upon the cow- 
ardly feminine desire to escape con- 
nection with the unpleasant and the 
harsh, and, added: 

“Never mind! I'll come along. I 
suppose it’s the simplest thing to do.” 

A policeman, appearing at a turn in 
the street and recognizing the detective, 
joined them. The situation was rapidly 
sketched for him. With a nonchalant 
“Ah! At it again, Ikey?” directed to 
the second of the two prisoners, he took 
charge of that young man. Ikey’s cap- 
tor, whom Cordelia now observed to 
look out of place in that gathering and 
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that neighborhood, fell back and walked 
by her side. 

“It is too bad that you have to be 
bothered like this,” he said sympatheti- 
cally, “but I suppose there is no easier 
way out of it. It was—you will pardon 
me—too rough a neighborhood for a 
young lady, especially toward night- 
fall.” 

Cordelia gave him a little smile, ever 
so slightly superior. 

“It is the neighborhood in which I 
live,” she said, enjoying her éxpectation 
of his astonishment. It was not lacking. 

“Vou td 

The young man stared at her. Cor- 
delia was not greatly given to thinking 
about her personal appearance, but she 
was suddenly reminded that she was a 
tall and graceful young woman, with 
spectacularly golden-bronze hair and a 
complexion whose creamy fairness was 
accentuated by her mourning garb. 
Well, there was one thing to be said for 
the people of the neighborhood of the 
James Winant House, and that was 
that they had accorded her less atten- 
tion of the unenviably personal sort 
than she had sometimes evoked in bet- 
ter-bred regions. Here was this young 
man, for example, obviously of the 
gentle classes, who was paying more 
attention to her looks than had been 
paid to them for five months before! 

She answered his exclamation. 

“Yes.” She nodded. “I’m a resident 
at the James Winant House. If you 
are familiar with the neighborhood, 
perhaps you know it?” 

“Ah, yes! It is what you call a set- 
tlement, is it not?” The young man’s 
dark, handsome face was alight with 
pleasure in his recognition of the name. 

“Yes. We work among the Italians 
and Syrians chiefly. Although”—Cor- 
delia fell slightly into the manner of an 
annual report—‘“there are also negroes 
and Irish and Americans in the neigh- 
borhood. But they are in much smaller 
proportions.” 
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“It is chiefly my own people, then, 
that you serve,” he said, in a voice mel- 
low and musical with gratitude. “I 
am Italian, as you doubtless see from 
my accent. Although I begin to grow 
quite vain of my English.” He laughed 
boyishly. “Ah, it is a very beautiful 
thing that you do! Sisters of Charity, 
though you wear no habit id 

“Oh, nothing so serious as alli that!” 
Cordelia interrupted. “Seekers after 
experience, most of us, I am afraid, 
rather than anything noble.” 

“T should not have thought signo- 
rina, that you would be obliged to come 
to any—what do you call it?—James 
Winant House to have experience of 
life.” ° 

His dark eyes were full of flattering 
personalities. Cordelia stiffened. 

“I imagine that our definitions of 
experience are quite unlike,” she said, 
with an air of finality. And, quicken- 
ing her pace, she fell in beside the man 
from the detective bureau. In another 
minute they were all going up the sta- 
tion-house steps. 

She had been there before, sustain- 
ing some of the neighbors in their en- 
counters with the law, which had such 
pitfalls of misunderstanding for them, 
and she knew the captain. 

“Some of your young people in trou- 
ble again, Miss Stimson?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid it’s I who am in trouble 
this time,’”’ answered Cordelia. 

And then the detective and the po- 
liceman told their story, and the young 
man told his. Cordelia found herself 
listening quite intently for his name. 
Flavian Pirenza, he gave it. He ex- 
plained how he had happened to be 
walking through that street. He had 
been coming uptown from the Italian 
consul’s office when the overcrowded 
car had become unendurable, and he 
had alighted with the intention of walk- 
ing as far north as Washington Square, 
where he might get a bus for his resi- 
dence near Riverside Drive. 


























It was rather an informal affair, the 
hearing. The captain, the policeman, 
and the detective took it with an air 
of being almost bored by it. One of the 
two prisoners, Mr. Isaac Shea—he had 
exchanged a long and difficult Russian- 
Jewish patronymic for a name that ap- 
pealed to him as likely to» be more 
popular and that was certainly much 
simpler—was recognized as an old of- 
fender. It seemed that he was not yet 
two months out of prison for his last 
offense. The younger boy, his pal in 
the transaction of the afternoon, was 
hitherto unknown to the police records. 
He blubbered, sticking grimy fingers 
into his eyes and declaring that it was 
all a “frame-up” on the part of the 
detective. But when he found that 
blubbering and accusation were not 
going to save him from being held for 
trial, he subsided and merely asked Cor- 
delia to send word to his mother. 

Cordelia, more moved by his fate 
than he was himself, and struggling 
confusedly with recollections of talks 
she had heard from the prison reform- 
ers who sometimes dined at the settle- 
ment, promised not only to tell his 
mother, but to secure bail for him, that 
he might not have to spend. the night 
in a cell. The captain, the policeman, 
and the detective heard the promise 
with looks of mingled amusement, sym- 
pathy, and impatience. But Mr. Fla- 
vian Pirenza gazed at her as if a way- 
side Madonna of his native land had 
stepped from out her shrine to help a 
breaker of stone upon the road. 

“Signorina,” he said earnestly, “I kiss 
your hands! I abase myself before 
you! You are angelic!” 

The lights at the station door blazed 
upon Cordelia’s embarrassed blush. 


“Nonsense!’”’ she said, but with less’ 


than her usual crispness of decision. 
“That sort of thing is all in the day’s 
work for us, you know.” 
“T suppose that kindnesses are all in 
the day’s work for the saints in para- 
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dise,” he told her. But this time thére 
was a touch of humor in his glance and 
in his voice that made Cordelia feel 
more at ease. They walked together in 
the gathering dusk to the settlement. 

“Since you are interested in the con- 
ditions of the Italians in this‘ country,” 
something impelled her to say, as they 
came to the door of the big, busy house, 
“perhaps you would like sonic time to 
visit the settlement here? I’m sure that 
Miss Pendleton, our head _ worker, 
would be very glad to have you.” 

Eagerly and ardently Mr. Pirenza de- 
clared his deep interest in his fellow 
countrymen, and his desire to see what 
the James Winant House was doing for 
them. While they stood for a moment 
under the old-fashioned, wrought-iron 
gas lamp that hung on a bracket above 
the house entrance, Louise Pendleton 
herself swung sturdily through the 
street and came upon them. Cordelia 
presented the young Italian to the mov- 
ing spirit of thé institution—a big, vig- 
orous, gray-haired, bright-eyed woman 
of fifty-odd. Cordelia explained how 
Mr. Pirenza had been of service to her 
this afternoon and how much he was 
interested in the work of the house. 

Louise Pendleton looked at him with 
the shrewd, kindly, appraising glance 
with which she so often struck terror 
to the hearts of prevaricating appli- 
cants for relief and tipped their tongues 
with confusion. But Flavian Pirenza 
bore her scrutiny. well; he looked eager, 
hopeful, and properly suppliant. There 
was something in his aspect that caused 
the older woman’s bright, ruddy face to 
soften. A friendly smile curled up the 
corners of her large, firm mouth. 

“T hope you will come to see us, Mr. 
Pirenza,” she said cordially. 

He thanked her with an enthusiasm 
perhaps a little more effusive than the 
circumstances of the case seemed to 
warrant; but Miss Pendleton’s look of 
friendly understanding did not change. 

“Shall we say next Thursday, at half 




















past six, then? We dine early, so as 
to have long evenings for our club 
work,” she said. 

And when the young man had ac- 
cepted the invitation and gone away 
into the shadows of that funny little 
headland ‘on which the Cape of Good 
Hope stood, and the two women opened 
the door upon the buzzing activities of 
the settlement, Louise was on the verge 
of putting into words the little’ gleam 
of sympathetic amusement that danced 


across her mobile countenance. But 
something in Cordelia’s expression 
checked her. She gave a_ second 


glance, half startled, at the fair, ideal- 
istic young face. She had never seen 
her young assistant wear just that look 
before; she sobered suddenly and 
frowned a little as she pondered its 
meaning, going up the stairway. 

“But that wise old father of hers has 
practically prohibited her from ever 
going abroad!” she exclaimed trium- 
phantly to herself in the seclusion of 
her study. ; 

Then her brow clouded again; Mr. 
Flavian Pirenza was in America and, 
for all she knew, had no intention of 
ever returning to his native land. But 
Miss Pendleton tossed her sentimental 


anxieties from her with her street 
clothes. 
“Pshaw! What an incorrigible sen- 


timentalist a middle-aged woman does 
become! To think of my evolving a 
whole romance out of two glances in 
the doorway! I’ve missed my voca- 
tion. I should have been an imaginative 
writer.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Solon Stimson’s rampant Amer- 
icanism had passed into a sort of legend 
even before his death and the publica- 
tion of his remarkable will. There were 
few people at that time—when the 
twentieth century was well out of 
swaddling clothes, was, indeed, a lusty 
stripling—who recalled the circum- 
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stances in which his detestation of 
everything foreign had had its origin. 
Least of all did his only child, his 
daughter Cordelia, understand the root 
of her father’s chief peculiarity. It 
dated back to the grand tour that Mr. 
Stimson had taken in 1859 when he had 
been a young man of twenty-one or 
two, and to the events growing out of 
that tour. 

He had been an open-minded, open- 
hearted youth, assured of the friendly 
intentions of all the world and perhaps 
especially assured of his own worthi- 
ness of these. He had acquitted him- 
self with gentlemanly credit at Yale, 
and he had looked forward to becom- 
ing, in time, the head of the important 
brass works that his father had estab- 
lished in the small Connecticut city of 
Wheelville. He had not been ill look- 
ing; he had felt qualified to hold his 
own in any ordinary conversation; and, 
on the whole, he had been rather in- 
clined to think that he would be doing 
Europe as much of a favor by his pres- 
ence as Europe would be likely to do 
him. 

His mother, a timid, gray-haired little 
woman, unfamiliar with any life but 
that of the small manufacturing circle 
in which she had always dwelt, had 
been the nominal head of the European 
touring party, consisting of himself and 
his older sister, Elizabeth. In reality, 
she had been, of course, the docile fol- 
lower of her two children, never forced 
to exercise her own decision in any 
matter except where their young desires 
had clashed. 

In Paris, the Stimsons had had letters 


*to the American ambassador; and he, 


conscious of some debt to the elder 
Stimson, or hopeful of incurring one 
later in his political career, had been 
very cordial and hospitable to his com- 
patriots. Through him they had made 
a few acquaintances outside the Amer- 
ican and English sojourners at their 
hotel and the leaders of the American 








colony. And among these acquaint- 
ances had been, for Solon Stimson’s 
undoing, the Countess Helena Petrovna, 
a beautiful young Russian a year or 
two his senior. 

Solon had fallen heels over head in 
love with her, and the Countess Helena, 
who had combined the proper freedom 
of widowhood with all the captivating 
impulses of youth, had given him what 
he considered the greatest encourage- 
‘ment. At any rate, she had accepted all 
his gifts, beginning with a discreet bas- 
ket of flowers and ending with emerald- 
set bracelets; she had received him 
alone at all times of the day; she had 
permitted him to pay the losses she had 


incurred with so much charm at gam- 


bling. 

Occasionally, across the tumultuous 
happiness that young Solon had experi- 
enced, there had flashed the disturbing 
thought of Helena in Wheelville, Con- 
necticut. But the question had always 
been one of Wheelville’s attitude to- 
ward her, not of her possible attitude 
toward it. -In 1859, the ladies of 
Wheelville, whatever may be their cus- 
tom in these more enlightened days, did 
not gamble, did not smoke, did not use 
even the most chic and fascinating vari- 
ety of profanity. He had sometimes 
awakened in the night, coldly perspiring 
all over, from a dream of Helena un- 
dergoing her first social scrutiny from 
the wife of the minister of the First 
Congregational, or from Mrs. Bocock, 
whose husband was president of the 
First National Bank of Wheelville. But 
it would have been more terrible yet to 
dream of an existence in Wheelville, 
or anywhere else, without the lovely 
Russian. 

It had been a blow between the eyes 
to him—it had been more; it had been 
a sword thrust through his heart— 
when Helena had made it plain to him 
that she had no intention of sharing his 
existence in Connecticut. She had done 
it gracefully enough. She had told him 
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how she would fade away for want of 
sunlight in his gray New England; she 
had told him how her heart would bleed 
and break for her own beloved country. 
She had been quite picturesque and 
touching about it all, but she had beey 
also quite unmistakable. 

The boy had been staggered in all hij 
beliefs. Surely, surely, when a woman 
—a good woman—loved, she expected 
to marry ; and surely, when she married, 
she was obliged, by all the law and the 
prophets, to accept her ausband’s dom- 
icile. Was Helena, then, not a good 
woman? Or did she not love him? 
But all his young idealism and young 
strength of passion had _ repudiated 
both these explanations. No, it must be 
that there were depths and complexities 
in foreign women’s temperaments that 
he was unable to fathom. 

He had struggled with that thought 
for two whole days. Then, for one 
day, he had covered many sheets of 
foolscap with combinations of figures. 
That night, looking gray and resolute, 
he had sought her again. Since she 
could not reconcile herself to Wheel- 
ville, he would strive to reconcile him- 
self to Europe. He would be able to 
afford it, in some sort of fashion. He 
had swallowed spasmodically upon a 
homesick lump in his throat at the 
thought of the elms that lined the street 
at home on which his father’s ample, 
ugly, turreted, gray frame house stood. 

He had had difficulty in seeing 
Helena alone. When he had achieved 
that result, she had been obviously im- 
patient. Her attitude had made it dif- 
ficult for him to be sufficiently im- 
pressive about what he intended to do. 
for her sake. He had blurted it out, 


however, finally, in a way that had 
seemed to rob it of all importance. And 
Helena, regarfling him from beneath 
bent brows, as if she had a sudden 
difficulty in understanding his English, 
had burst into peals of laughter when 
he had finally made himself clear. 


To, 
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the very day of his death, Solon Stim- 
son could feel the blood rising hotly to 
his temples at the memory. 

Helena, it had been made plain to 
him, no more desired an alliance with 
him in Europe than one in Wheelville. 
What she had desired of him she had 
taken—the -first- fruits of his boyish 
heart and something over five thousand 
dollars in bank notes and jewelry; no 


such great sum for a lady of sumptuous . 


tastes, but rather a large one for Mr. 
Solon Stimson in the days of his youth 
and semidependency. 

Furious, he had been all for starting 
home the next day. All Europe had 
seemed to him populated by adventur- 
esses, by harpies. It had not occurred 
to him that he would have the least 
difficulty in persuading his two women- 
folk to return at once. He had given 
them very little attention for the past 
few months, but he had expected, of 
course, to find them «waiting his nod. 
And there he had encountered his sec- 
ond overwhelming surprise. His sister 
Elizabeth had been as bent upon re- 
maining in Europe as he had been bent 
upon leaving it, and the gray little 
mother had seemed to sympathize with 
her daughter’s wishes rather than with 
her son’s. Solon, ineffably disgusted by 
the intimation, had received a hint that 
there was a Frenchman, one of the old 
nobility, whose attentions to Elizabeth 
were very marked. 

He had pointed out to his mother that 
if this were so, it was all the greater 
reason for snatching the misguided girl 
home. But he had been quite power- 
less to influence either the young lady 
or the older one. Speechlessly irate 
with his relatives, with his beautiful en- 
chantress, with his own folly, with Eu- 
rope, with existence, he had rushed 
home alone on the first steamer, threat- 
ening to bring such financial pressure to 
bear on the situation as would cause 
Mrs. Stimson and Elizabeth to follow 
him at once. 
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But he had reached home to find that 
his mother had been more expeditious 
than he. She had written to his father 
while he—young dupe!—had been 
dancing attendance upon his Russian. 
His father’s consent had already been 
dispatched to his sister’s marriage with 
the Frenchman. 

It had been an added grievance. He 
had read Elizabeth out of his affections 
with much youthful bluster and 
pomposity, and he had taken such 
strong issue with his father on the sub- 
ject of the girl’s marriage settlement 
that the two had quarreled. The con- 
clusion of the Countess Helena Pe- 
trovna episode had been seen in Wheel- 
ville one autumn evening, when an in- 


‘dignant and outraged old gentleman had 


ordered an indignant and outrageous 
young one from his door. Solon had 
left, breathing fiery defiance. ° 

What might have come of the whole 
business. but for the Civil War, it is 
difficult to conjecture. But when the 
old manufacturer had read that his son 
had been among the first to enlist in a 
New Haven regiment, he had begun to 
be less violent in his denunciations of 
impertinent young puppies. By the 
time the war was over, and Solon came 
marching home, a colonel, with one 
arm gone, there had been almost no 
length the father would not have gone 
for the sake of a reconciliation. 

He had not been obliged to go far, 
however ; Solon had worked out all his 
rancor toward his father on the battle- 
field. He had been content to forgive 
and be forgiven; he had been content 
to take his place in his father’s works. 
The only feature of a generally rehabil- 
itated life that he had been still unable 
to face was woman. It was incontro- 
vertible testimony to the depth of the 
wound Helena Petrovna had inflicted 
that Solon Stimson, albeit long an ob- 
ject of interest to the young ladies of 
Wheelville on account of his valor, his 
affluence, and the vague renown attach- 











ing to him as a victim of romance, had 
remained a woman hater until he was 
past forty-five. Then he had suc- 
cumbed to the charms of the person 
who had probably seemed to him most 
unlike the enchantress of his youth— 
Mary Hinsdale, the grave and earnest 
teacher of algebra in the local high 
school, 

That he had never recovered from 
his hatred of foreigners had been amply 
shown throughout his career. He had 
never gone abroad again, he had never 
permitted his family to go abroad, and 
he had held no communication with his 
sister Elizabeth, Baroness de Marny et 
Revelle. He had even gone so far as 
to influence his father somewhat in his 
bequests to the French lady, who, for 
her part; seemed to have grown per- 
fectly indifferent to her native land and 
her early associations. In forty years 
she had made only two or three flying 
visits to the United States, and on these 
occasions had declined—to Solon’s 
great relief—to come to Wheelville. 

As Solon had grown older and be- 
come more and more a figure of im- 
portance in his community, his Amer- 
icanism had become more pronounced, 
and his hatred of aliens almost an ob- 
session. He used to make journeys to 
Washington to protest against liberal 
immigration laws; he had held out, al- 
most to the destruction of his business, 
against the employment of foreign-born 
laborers in his mills; at chamber-of- 
commerce meetings, at Fourth-of-July 

“celebrations, at every sort of public 
event at which a war hero might natu- 
rally be expected to speak, his voice had 
always been lifted against the foreign 
peril that he saw darkly threatening the 
country. 

As for Mary Stimson, his wife, she 
had had to lock in her heart, as she 
had locked them during the years of her 
teaching drudgery, all her yearnings to 
see strange lands and people. By some 
curious irony of fate, she, who had won 
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her husband because of her unmistak- 
able, ingrained New Englandism, had 
dreamed all her life of Alpine valleys, 
of walled and turreted cities lying mel- 
low in the sun, of swarthy peasants 
laughing in the poppied fields. Her 
lover had been much her senior, and she 
had been reticent by nature as well as 
slightly shy before his years; so she 
had never told him of her longings. She 
had known his reputation, of course, as 
the most ardent champion of pure 
Americanism that the State had ever 
boasted; but it had never occurred to 
her that she, as a rich man’s wife, might 
not have her foreign journeyings. 
When she had found, however, that 
this was to be so, she had closed her 
quiet lips upon useless repinings. If 
the books she had read were increas- 
ingly of countries and customs differ- 
ent from her own, Solon, who had not 
been given to reading, had never known 
it. And so existence had gone on until 
the two—the gentle, dreaming, silent 
woman and the blustering, warped old 
man—had been forced to take the long, 
final journey, to try their lot in the 
farthest land of all. 

Cordelia had been twenty-one at the 
time of her father’s death. She had 
been very fond of him. To her alone, 
of all the world, he had shown glimpses 
of the man he might have been but for 
that twist to his spirit in his youth. “ 
She had been so unfeignedly devoted 
to him that she had even accepted the 
amazing terms of his will without dis- 
loyal questionings of its validity, which 
one or two of her young associates had 
suggested to her was doubtful. 

By it she was expressly prohibited 
from ever visiting any country not un- 
der the dominion of the United States, 
on pain of the stoppage of her income. 
Her fortune,-a comfortably large one, 
was held in trust for her. All funds 
from it were to cease if she disobeyed’ 
her father’s injunction and visited a 
foreign country. She was to remain 
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She was overseeing the play of the children of the neighborhood among the swings 
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without income so long as she re- 
mained abroad. If she should marry 
a foreigner and go to his country with 
him, the fortune was to pass to certain 
pronouncedly American institutions 
which Colonel Stimson designated. If 
she should marry a foreigner natural- 
ized and residing in the United States, 
she was still to receive the income from 
her fortune, but was to have no con- 
trol of it. Her children would become 
its actual owners upon her death. Fail- 
ing issue, the properties would revert 
upon her death to the institutions al- 
ready named. But on the day on which 
she married a native American, living 
and doing business in the United States, 
she was to come into possession of her 


fortune without further condition or © 


restriction. Thus Solon Stimson had 
attempted to put into action, as it were, 
his emotional hatred of foreigners, and, 
as he doubtless thought, to guard his 
daughter against such pain and disillu- 
sionment as he himself had suffered. 
Cordelia had acquiesced, docilely 
enough, in the ban upon foreign travel 
that had been the portion of her girl- 
hood. It had not been Mary Stimson’s 
nature to inculcate the seeds of discon- 
tent. Whatever disappointment, what- 
ever pain of repressed desires, she her- 
self had sufferéd through her husband’s 
fanaticism and its resultant tyranny, she 
had allowed no spoken knowledge of it 
to come to her daughter. It had been 
only through instinctive sympathy that 
Cordelia, even as a young girl, had 
guessed that there were harmless 
dreams and aspirations unfulfilled in 
the life of the sweet, reticent woman 
who never allowed a syllable of dis- 
satisfaction to form upon her lips. She 
had shared her mother’s literary tastes 
somewhat, and she had something of 
the quiet little school-teacher’s power 
of imagination; so she, too, had some- 
times had her evanescent visions of 
stately ilexes, of pink-walled villages 
drowsing in the hot sun, of white- 
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capped, velvet-bodied peasant women in 
the quaint streets of distant cities. 

But,-on the whole, her young life, 
with its lessons, its sports, and its 
mates, had been full enough for her 
without the fulfillment of the dream. 
It was not. until after the publication 
of old Solon’s will, with its express and 
intricately guaranteed prohibitions, that 
she had felt a sudden surge of almost 
irresistible desire for the things denied 
her, a surge of anger against the 
tyranny that sought to rule her even 
from the grave. And by that time there 
had been no gentle mother to whom to 
confide her sense of injustice, her feel- 
ing of rebellion. Mary Stimson had 
died two years before her husband, and 
Cordelia was quite alone in the world, 
as far as near relatives went, save for 
her unknown Aunt Elizabeth. 

The first result of her seething of re- 
volt, as has been shown, had been to 
drive her from the safe, colorless, con- 
ventional existence of Wheelville to the 
James Winant House in New York. 
The step had been opposed, of course, 
by the excellent ladies with whom she 
had lived after her father’s death—his 
second cousins, three Misses Stimson, 
the youngest a lady of fifty-two who 
might as well have been five hundred 
and twenty for any recollections of 
youth and impulse that she cherished. 

Cordelia had found existence very 
difficult in that gray circle. Nature 
had given her, in her relations with 
both her parents, an intuitive, undefined 
sympathy, as well as that instinctive 
love, the existence of which it is the 
fashion to deny in certain circles, such 
as those in which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is still the formulator of doctrine. 
Moreover, Solon, for all his prejudice, 
for all the vindictiveness of his obses- 
sion, had been a man of force, of in- 
tellect, of ability. It had been impos- 
sible not to be stimulated by him even 
in his old age. Nothing of the sort 
could be claimed for the three excel- 

















lent ladies with whom Cordelia’s abode 
had been made in the early days of her 
bereavement. 

They had all been extremely shocked 
and full of misgivings, when, returning 
from a shopping trip to New York, she 
had announced her determination to go 
into settlement work. But it had been 
too late. for cousinly objections to have 
any weight; Cordelia had already ar- 
ranged for residence at the Cape of 
Good Hope. So they had resigned 
themselves to the inevitable, had told 
her that her room would always be 
ready for her, and had told one another 
that it was a pity her father could not 
have foreseen this vagary, and guarded 
against it as successfully as he had 
guarded her against the perilous charms 
of foreign lands and foreign persons. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Can you remember just what if was 
that Mrs. Feretti said to you?” There 
was. anxiety in Miss Pendleton’s voice, 
a crooked line of worry between her 
eyes. ; 

“She didn’t say anything at all,” re- 
plied Cordelia. “That is, nothing about 
what it was that was troubling her, 
nothing about the cause of Maria’s ab- 
sence. It was Jenny Blanco who 
evolved that theory of the elder daugh- 
ter, Eleanora, for me. Why do you 
ask? Has anything happened ?” 

“They’re so frightfully secretive!” 
grumbled Louise Pendleton. “I’ve lived 
here in their midst for eighteen years, 
and I know no more about the Italian 
temperament than if I’d been living 
down East, on an island in Casco Bay. 
They simply will not trust outsiders.” 

“But what has happened?” persisted 
Cordelia. 

“Oh, I’m not at all sure that any- 
thing has happened. Mrs. Feretti af- 


‘fects suddenly to misunderstand my 


Italian. It’s perfectly good Italian, as 
you know, and she has never failed to 
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understand it when it was a question of 
gaining anything. But now she acts as 
if I were speaking Choctaw and she 
merely reiterates to everything I say, 
‘Non. capisco, signora.’ You know,” 
she added, laughing, “Mrs. Feretti 
thinks it’s high time I acquired a mar- 
ried woman’s title, and so she gives it 
to me. But in spite of her lack of un- 
derstanding, I have managed to find 
out from the neighbors that the story 
that little imp, Jenny, told you is true. 
The girl, Eleanora, whom they left at 
home until Ciro Palisi should be able to 
send for her, got into trouble, and the 
Ferettis learned of it in October, just a 
few days before your pocket was 
picked. I made arrangements to have 
her brought over here 44 

“The Babbitt Fund, I suppose?” said 
Cordelia, smiling. 

Louise flashed a look of startled in- 
dignation upon her young assistant. 

“Yes, the Babbitt Fund. What do 
you mean?” 

“Ob, nothing,” replied Cordelia dis- 
creetly, looking out through the sheer 
white curtains of Miss Pendleton’s sit- 
ting-room windows. 

Louise made a sound strongly re- 
sembling a snort, but she did not. pur- 
sue the topic of the Babbitt Fund. In- 
stead, she returned to the Ferettis. 

“Tf Ciro did not want her any longer, 
regarding her as damaged goods, I had 
arranged for her to be trained at any 
kind of work she showed aptitude for. 
So that she could take care of the baby, 
you know, and lead a self-respecting 
life. It could all have been managed 
very easily and without any dreadful 
scandal for those poor Ferettis. But 
will they have it? Not at all! They 
prefer their own method of dealing 
with the situation, and I’m not at all 
sure that their method doesn’t include 
stilettos. The worst of it is that the 
father seems to have disappeared. I’m 
so afraid he has gone to attend to the 
matter himself. Tony and Dominick 
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are supporting the family—that is, with 
the help of Mrs Feretti’s overalls. It’s 
a shame! Why won’t people be reason- 
able—and kind?” 
«Cordelia looked very steadily out 
through the muslin curtains, although 
the familiar view of the tenement win- 
dows opposite scarcely justified the in- 
tent survey. : 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Pirenza to 
talk with them?” she asked in an even 
voice, without turning her head. “He 
keeps on declaring that he would like to 
do some work for us. Why not turn 
him loose on this job? I suppose he 
would have some understanding of the 
views of his compatriots.” 

By the time she had finished the sen- 
tence, she had brought her eyes back 
from the opposite street. They met 
Louise Pendleton’s now quite calmly, 
but there was a distinct flush all over 
the smooth, fair face. 

“That might not be a bad idea,” an- 
swered Miss Pendleton, also carefully 
casual. “Do you know when she is 
likely to be down again? I might speak 
to him about it then.” 

“He’s coming this evening,” replied 
Cordelia. ‘He’s taking me to the opera 
—‘Aida.’ He deplores”—her grave face 
broke into sudden dimples—“my 
fondness for German music.” 

“What has he to do with your 
tastes?” growled Louise, making a 
commotion among the papers on her 
desk and then scowling at it. “Besides, 
do you think you ought to be running 
around unchaperoned? You seem to 
forget that you’re an heiress, and that 
chaperons are part of the natural equip- 
ment of an heiress. To say nothing of 
the fact that he’s an Italian.” 

“Don’t be absurd, boss,” said Cor- 
delia with a laugh. “I’m a social 
worker, that’s what I am, and social 
workers neither use nor require chap- 
erons. As for Mr, Pirenza—it’s a very 
enlightening and educating thing for 
him to know me and people like me. 
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Who can tell? It may be the beginning 
of emancipation for the young women 
of Italy!” 

“T wonder what he really thinks of 
it,’ speculated Louise Pendleton. “Of 
the freedom of our young women, I 
mean.” 

“He thinks it’s perfectly splendid. 
Really he does—you needn’t smile in 
that skeptical way. I’m not joking, and 
he’s not pretending. He’s as much in 
earnest when he tells me how he ad- 
mires American institutions and the 
self-poise of American women as—as 
anything,” she ended weakly. “He isn’t 
a deceiving, dissimulating sort of person. 
—not one of your warped, Jesuitical, 
medieval Italians, always revolving 
schemes, or preparing poisons. He’s as 
frank and outspoken—he’s more frank 
and outspoken—than any young Amer- 
ican of my acquaintance.” 

“He’s certainly vastly more fluent,” 
admitted Louise. 

“And do you regard that as a fault?” 
In spite of herself, there was a note of 
heat and challenge in Cordelia’s voice. 
There was a little fire in her eyes as she 
looked at Louise, awaiting reply. 

“Oh, no, not a fault. Only I’m too 
old really to understand new types—to 
believe in them, to enjoy them. Of 
course, I can see his charm. One 
doesn’t need double lenses for that! 
But, after all, what do you know about 
him? What does any one know about 
him? I don’t mean in the vulgar mat- 
ters of name and station and all that; I 
mean about his temperament, his 
spiritual necessities. Don’t you sup- 
pose that there would come a time, if 
one—if one——” She floundered and 
looked with embarrassment at her 
young assistant. 

“If one?” repeated Cordelia, icily, 
plainly determined not to let her chief 
off from saying what was in her mind. 

Louise seized her courage in both 
hands and went on. 

“If one really allowed oneself to 


























form an intimacy, an affectionate rela- 
tion, with him, would there not come a 
time when he would find one’s language 
as incomprehensible as Mrs. Feretti is 
suddenly finding my Italian? Oh, you 
know what I mean, my dear! I’ve tried 
not to say anything. I’ve tried not”to 
interfere. But I’m worried. Aren’t you 
seeing too much of him? Aren’t you 
allowing yourself to drift into—oh, 
into a difficult position in regard to 
him? He’s very obviously—interested 
—in you. What are you going to do 
with him if he falls in love with you?” 

The older woman’s anxiety. was pal- 
pably born of her affection. The look 
that she turned upon Cordelia was one 
of love. Cordelia, although the rigid 
pose of her young head and the distant 
gaze of her young eyes indicated a de- 
termination to keep Louise Pendleton, 
and all the rest of the busybody world, 
at arms’ length in what concerned her 
heart, was not proof against the tender- 
ness of that solicitude. The little casing 
of ice seemed suddenly to melt from 
about her; she brought her eyes back 
from the street and looked at Louise. 
There was something soft, something 
wistful and, at the same time, some- 
thing merry, in them. A warm, bright 
color ran up her*face. 

“Perhaps,” she suggested, half mis- 
chievous, half meaningful, “in those cir- 
cumstances I might decide to fall in 
love with him myself. Would there be 
any terrible objection? After all, you 
know, it’s class—it’s training—that 
counts, not race. All civilized persons 
understand one another !” 

“Cordelia! Do you mean to say that 
you are—that you do—care for him?” 

The flush ‘on Cordelia’s face deep- 
ened, but her eyes were steady. 

“T don’t think it would be hard to 
care for him, do you?” 

“One of the easiest things in the 
world, I’m afraid,” replied Miss Pen- 
dleton, with a rueful laugh. “But—he 
doesn’t mean to stay in this country, 
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does he? I thought he was here only 
on some sort of a quasi-diplomatic mis- 
sion?” 

“Well?” 
clusion. 

“Well, but my dear child, you can’t 
marry a foreigner. What is the use of 
blinking facts?” 

“You mean on account of poor papa’s 
will? It would be inconvenient, of 
course, not to have any money of one’s 
own. But suppose one’s husband had 
enough for both?” 

“Such a thing has never happened in 
the whole history of international 
matches,” declared Louise vigorously. 
“Does Mr. Pirenza know the terms of 
your father’s will?” 

“Mr. Pirenza has never displayed the 
least anxiety in regard to my financial 
condition,” replied Cordelia proudly. 
“Of course, that may mean that he 
has only a very superficial interest in 
me as a type, and no deep interest in 
me as a person. But I have thought 
that it might mean”—her eyes, her lips, 
and her voice were all suddenly tender 
—‘that some of those things we hear 
about the mercenary foreigner are 
false.” 

“Cordelia!” wailed Louise Pendleton. 
“You're in love with the man!” 

“Am I? I wish I were sure!” Again 
she spoke half mischievously. Then 
she sprang from her chair and, cross- 
ing the room, enveloped her bothered 
senior in a big embrace. “Don’t you 
worry, you poor dear! You have 
enough on your mind without taking 
over the love affairs, or flirtations, or 
whatever they may~be, of your resi- 
dents. Shall I ask Mr. Pirenza to try 
his hand with the Ferettis ?” 

There is one bait to which the con- 
scientious settlement head worker al- 
ways rises—the bait of an immediate 
advantage to the affairs of her institu- 
tion. Louise Pendleton sighed. 

“Well, if you’re going to persist in 
having him dangle, I suppose he might 


Cordelia awaited the con- 
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as well be made useful. He might be 
able to find out something definite in 
regard to the Feretti situation, and I 
suppose he might even be able to over- 
awe her and so to influence Mrs. Feretti 
a little. Hasn’t he some sort of a title 
‘in his own land?” 

“Ves,” answered Cordelia, demure 
and indifferent. ‘He is a count, I be- 
lieve.” 

“A count!” The head of the James 
Winant House repeated ruefully. “A 
count!” 

“Don’t be overcome, dear,” advised 
Cordelia with a laugh. “He’s not a 
prince of the house of Savoy, or what- 
ever the name of the reigning house is. 
And he assures me that counts are more 
common in his part of the world than 
colonels are in Kentucky. The woods 
are full of them. According to him, 
there’s no particular renown attached to 
the title.” 

“But why doesn’t he use this title, 
anyway?” demanded Louise bewilder- 
edly. “It’s so embarrassing—to realize 
that you’ve been talking to a nobleman 
very much as if he were the bootblack 
at the corner.” 

“It needn’t embarrass you in the 
least,” said Cordelia calmly. “Mr. Pi- 
renza is a good deal of a republican. I 
believe he quite looks forward to the 
day when Italy will have a democratic 
form of government. And he’s quite 
sincere in saying that there’s no partic- 
ular reason for his carrying that title 
with him all over the world. He says 
it’s merely excess luggage, costing him 
a great deal more than it_brings him in. 
Really, Louise,” she added half impa- 
tiently, “you seem more overcome than 
if I had told you you had been enter- 
taining an angel unawares. Remember 
your history. Do a little mental arith- 
metic. If there used to be an untold 
number of Italian principalities, and if 
all the children of every little princeling 
in all the principalities inherited a title 
of some sort, even if they didn’t inherit 
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much else—well, you can see just how 
important it must be to be a count now! 
Do cheer up.” 

“T can’t,” declared Louise Pendleton. 
“It makes it all the worse—his dangling 
after you, I mean. You needn't try to 
pefsuade me that any European with a 
well-authenticated title ever brought it 
to this country for any other purpose 
than disposing of it advantageously. 
Oh, Cordelia, do be careful! Don’t fall 
in love with that young man!” 

“Anything to oblige you, boss,” an- 
swered Cordelia flippantly. ‘“We’ll use 
our count only to overawe poor Mrs. 
Feretti! And you really might do him 
the justice to remember that he is not 
advertising his rank in the marts where 
it might sell!’ And with a laugh, she 
departed from the anxious presence of 
her chief. 

Louise lodked for a while toward the 
door through which she had disap- 
peared. Then, sighing, she dismissed 
the sentimental problems of the situa- 
tion from her mind and fell to work 
upon her annual report. 

Meanwhile, upstairs in the little cu- 
bicle in which she dwelt, Cordelia was 
solemnly considering the question of the 
frock she should wear that evening. 
She was moderately sincere in leaving 
Miss Pendleton under the impression 
that she scarcely knew the real state of 
her affections—she had been very care- 
ful not to examine them. But perhaps 
that astute and experienced judge of 
human nature might have received more 
illumination on the subject from the 
way in which Cordelia studied her 
dresses than from all her verbal at- 
tempts at self-expression. 

There was a wonderful garment of 
soft, shimmering lilac satin and tulle 
that had just come home from the 
dressmaker’s. It marked Cordelia’s 
emergence out of her somber blacks. It 
was a lovely thing, and she was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with her own points 
to realize just what an effect she would 





















create, with her warm, fair skin and 
the beautiful bronze of her hair, if she 
should come sweeping down the settle- 
ment stairs arrayed in it. Still, she hes- 
itated, as women always hesitate over 
their first sartorial announcement to the 
world that they are no longer preoc- 
cupied with grief and loss. She laid an 
evening gown of black net out upon her 
bed beside the lilac. 

But by and by, with a shake of her 
head, she put the black away again. She 
would wear the light-colored robe; she 
would announce herself once more a 
denizen of the bright world, an aspirant 
for joy and happiness. 

She unlocked her trunk and fished 
from its obscurest corner a jewel case. 
All her mother’s gems, valuable, unin- 
teresting exponents of the jeweler’s art, 
were hers now. She looked upon them 
with disfavor. They looked like 
Wheelville; they subtly suggested the 
best provincial manufacturing circles. 
She put them all back again, the dia- 
monds, the emeralds, the rubies. She 
would wear only her own pearls; they 
were very good ones, she knew. After 
all, their soft, milky sheen would com- 
port best with the radiance and delicacy 
of her youth. 

Late in the afternoon, one of the 
maids brought to her room a florist’s 
box. She opened it without excite- 
ment, though with a little pleasurable 
thrill. There would be lilies of the val- 
ley, she supposed, within, or maybe vi- 
olets. These were the two flowers that 
Flavian had always sent her, with due 
regard to her mourning. 

But when she lifted up the cover and 
the layers of paper, she gave a little 
startled exclamation. A bunch of 
orchids, as wonderful and brilliant as 
gems, as butterflies’ wings, lay in the 
white nest. Their brilliant, burning 
beauty seemed to her excited imagina- 
tion like a message from the young 
Italian that he, too, knew their rela- 
tion was to enter on a new phase. She 
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caught her breath, suddenly a little tim- 
orous. 

After dinner, during which she had 
been rather silent and distrait, she 
went back to her room and dressed for 
the evening with the sense of adventure 
strong upon her. She was not sure 
what she felt; she was not sure what 
she wanted. But one thing she knew, 
and that was that she desired to see 
whither the stream would bear her. 

Excitement, self-consciousness, dread, 
anticipation, all the myriad emotions of 
the girl standing on the brink of a great 
experience, and aware of where she 
stands, lit her face to a new and won- 
derful radiance as she swept down the 
stairs in her bright garments, the milky 
pearls about her throat, the orchids 
against her breast. 

Flavian was standing at the foot of 
the stairs, as she had known he would 
be. She felt, rather than heard, the 
suppressed gasp with which he greeted 
this fresh apparition of her. She felt, 
rather than saw, the sudden leap of 
flame in his dark eyes. She held out 
her hand to him without speaking. 
Without speaking, he took it and kissed 
it. He had never done that before. He 
had shaken it always in the good, 
unsentimental, American way. The 
trivial, pretty, artificial little ceremony 
seemed to her pregnant with meaning. 

He was very punctilious. In the taxi, 
in the opera house, even under the spell, 
at once relaxing and uplifting, of the 
music, although his eyes were fixed 
upon her constantly with new meanings 
and new admirations, he said no word 
that a whole choir of chaperons might 
not have heard; he sought no closer 
nearness to her than he would have 
done beneath the gaze of the grimmest 
oi duennas. Cordelia, who felt herself 
perilously ripe for yielding, was aware 
of his restraint, and it gave her an un- 
expected admiration for an unexpected 
element in his character, added a new 
thrill to the excitement that his pres- 
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ence caused her. By the time he re- 
turned her to the James Winant House, 
she was ready to believe the emotions 
she felt to be love. For, to her joy, 
there was respect as well as excitement 
in her feeling. 

“There’s something I want to, say to 
you,” he said to her at the settlement 
door. His voice was curiously muf- 
fled; his face, in the glare of the light 
above the entrance, was very pale. 
“May I come to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and was surprised 
and a little aggrieved to note how low 
and tremulous was. her voice. Her 
maiden pride revolted at the revelation 
which that low monosyllable had af- 
forded, and she hurried on: “I was 
going to ask you to come. There’s 
something we want you to do for us, 
Miss Pendleton and I.” 

He seemed scarcely to heed her. He 
made no polite protestations of his 
anxiety to be of service. 

“To-morrow, then, at four?” She 
nodded, with an attempt at lightness. 
“And is there some place,” he went on, 
“where I may speak with you alone, 
without danger of interruption? This 
settlement of yours, it is not adapted 
to secrecy.” 

“Oh,” replied Cordelia, again with 
that effort at lightness, “I dare say 
Miss Pendleton will lend me her sitting 
room. And there,’ she added, laugh- 
ing, “one is liable to very few interrup- 
tions, not more than two or three in 
every five minutes.” 

He paid no attention to her feeble 
little attempt at ease and indifference. 

“To-morrow, then, at four,” he said. 
And then, almost as if it came involun- 
tarily with the mere passage of his 
breath, he spoke her name: “Cordelia! 
Cordelia !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The sluggish winter dawn was shin- 
ing in at her windows before Cordelia 
fell asleep. All night she had been say- 
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ing over and over again foolish, incon- 
clusive things. 

“He is in love with me—am I in love 
with him? I am in love with him—is 
he in love with me? It is so long to 
four o'clock! I want to see him again! 
His eyes—how dark they were! How 
they burned into me! How pale his 
face when his feelings are strong! Am 
I in love with him? Is he in love with 
me? Do I want to go to Italy to live? 
Will he want to live in this country 
with me? Why, I don’t know anything 
about him! Three months ago I had 
never seen him. It’s absurd! How 
dark his eyes are! Is he in love with 
me? What is it to be in love?” 

And having found no answer to any 
of thesé questions, Miss Stimson finally 
fell wearily asleep when the December 
daylight was making gray squares upon 
the blackness of her walls. And her 
uneasy dreams were not of love and 
lovers, but of the drab street in Wheel- 
ville upon which her father’s house 
stood. In her dream, she seemed af- 
flicted with a great sadness and a great 
longing for that drab street; but for 
some strange reason, although she could 
see it lying before her, she could not by 
any effort reach it. 

When she awoke and went down- 
stairs, the events and the emotions of 
the night before seemed almost as un- 
real and shadowy to her as the dream. 
Now and then, across her morning’s oc- 
cupations and her absorption in them, 
there would run a little shiver of recol- 
lection or of anticipation; but on the 
whole the impression of the night be- 
fore was scarcely more vivid than that 
of her sleeping vision. Indeed, that, 
too, from time to time, obtruded itself 
upon her—the quiet, elm-shaded street, 
with its large, ugly, affluent-looking 
houses set back upon their terraces. 

The vision made her a little homesick. 
She must run up to Wheelville soon 
and spend a Sunday with Cousin Susie 
and the rest! And then she thought of 
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her father and of 
how he had hated all 
aliens. For a second 
she felt that she was 
disloyal to his mem- 
ory in that she had 
allowed her pulses to 
flutter at the glance 
of one whom he 
would have forbid- 
den her to see. 

But that feeling 
passed. Old Colonel 
Stimson had de- 
stroyed the subtler, 
more spiritual form 
of bondage when he 
had attempted to im- 
pose a material and 
legal one upon her. 
In a vague way, she 
felt that her father 
had absolved her 
from inner obedience 
to his wishes when 
he had drawn that 
will, He had done 
his utmost in that; he 
had preferred to rely 
upon that which had seemed to him 
more compelling than love and rever- 
ence. Therefore, she felt, in some 
cloudy way, that love and reverence 
were out of the issue, that she was free 
of their compulsions. Yet all day she 
kept thinking tenderly of the gray home 
of her youth. 

She was overseeing the play of the 
tiny children of the neighborhood 
among the swings and sand piles of 
the back yard of the James Winant 
House when she was told that Mr. Pi- 
renza awaited her. It seemed to her 
self-consciousness that there was a 
gleam of understanding in the dark eyes 
of the maid who brought out the mes- 
sage. She felt herself blush beneath 
the look, but she said, with elaborate in- 
difference : 


“Will you show him into Miss Pen- 


Mrs. Feretti repeated the name with a sharp sort of cry. 





A 





‘“‘Pirenza? Pirenza?’’ 


dleton’s sitting room, please, Hilda? 
And let her know that he is there?. She 
wants to speak to him about something. 
And will you please send Miss Mc- 
Cafthy out to superintend the rest of 
the play hour?” 

“Miss Pendleton went out about fif- 
teen minutes ago,” volunteered Hilda, 
turning to execute the orders. 

“She will be back soon,” 
Cordelia firmly. 

She waited until Miss McCarthy 
came out to relieve her before she went 
in. She was very conscientious about 
the game she was teaching the little 
creatures—meticulously so. She took a 
pride in showing herself how well un- 
der control were her nerves; she was 
no fluttering, excitable creature. And 


asserted 


she would not go to her room to brush 
her hair, to straighten her collar, to 
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powder her nose; she would seek 
Louise’s sitting room exactly as she 
was! As for last night, it no longer 
swayed her. As for anything—— 

She turned the knob of Louise Pen- 
dleton’s door. She entered the pretty, 
quiet little room—the one still haven in 
the turbulent sea of philanthropic effort 
that beat through the Cape of Good 
Hope. There was a dark figure stand- 
ing between her and the light. She 
closed the door behind her with an ef- 
fect of great precision, Her wrists 
were suddenly as weak as water. She 
could not distinguish his face, his 
features, standing there against the 
light ; she séemed blinded. She opened 
her lips, but the casual words she had 
meant to utter stuck in her throat. 
There was no sound for a space—was 
it a minute, or only the fraction of a 
second? And then his arms were about 
her and his voice was in her ears. 

“My darling! Oh, my darling!” he 
was saying. 

Then the mists cleared from her eyes 
and she saw his face—pale and radiant 
and very, very dear. It had been love, 
then, that unrest and uncertainty! It 
had been love—for her heart swelled 
with tenderness and joy, and she was 
happy. 

By and by Flavian proposed to her 
in due form. Meantime, they had 
swiftly interpreted every word and 
glance they had interchanged during 
the past three months as proof incon- 
trovertible of love, and had told each 
other how stupid they had been not to 
have known what a miracle had oc- 
curred on the very night they met. 

“How you will love Italy!” he cried 
at last. He was looking at her with 
‘tender pride; it was as if he were en- 
visioning her in the most beautiful and 
splendid scenes, and finding them only 
a fit setting for her loveliness. “You 
will love it! It was made for you 
Why, Cordelia, what. is it, my own?” 
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For Cordelia had shrunk away from 
him. 

“Flavian!” she cried. “Oh, Flavian! 
I forgot! I truly forgot all about it. 
Perhaps you won’t want to marry me.” 

“Perhaps not!’ he scoffed. 

“No, but really! If I marry you 
and go to Italy with you, I shan’t have 
any money.” Her eyes, hazel bronze, 
dark lashed, beautiful, sought his ap- 
pealingly. 

There was no change in his ex- 
pression. 

“And have you some money, then?” 
he asked lightly, disdainfully. “You 
see, I had forgotten to inquire about 
it! But tell me what it is you mean.” 

She told him the story, softening, so 
far as was possible, the tale of her fa- 
ther’s dislike and distrust of foreign 
races. He listened attentively. 

“So you are really a rich woman—an 
heiress,” he said at last. “I had no 
idea I am glad I had no idea, Cor- 
delia mia! For I should not have 
dared to aspire to you—or, rather, I 
should have been ashamed to aspire to 
you! One knows the tradition of the 
needy foreigner and the American 
heiress, It makes one blush for them 
all—the needy foreigners and the 
American heiresses, both. So I’m glad 
that I did not know you had all that 
money. Do you mind giving it up, 
sweetheart? For I have next to none, 
I am obliged to tell you. Do you 
mind ?” 

She gave him a look of pride and ten- 
derness. 

“You don’t know how I love you for 
that!” she said. She caught his hand 
and kissed it. “Oh, I knew—I knew— 
that it would make no difference to 
you!” 

“And it makes none to you?” he per- 
sisted. 

“Look at me,” she said. “Do you 
think it makes any difference ?” 

He gazed deep into her beautiful 
They were effulgent with ten- 





eyes. 
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derness, with generosity, with love’s 
first passion for surrender. He raised 
her fingers to his lips. 

“You are an angel!” he told her. But 
the stereotyped words were spoken 
with a fervor of conviction. 

“No,” Cordelia insisted, 
young woman in love.” 

“Ah, that is better than all the 
angels in heaven,” he replied. 

3ut by and by he came back to the 
question of his condition. 

“Tt is really serious, you know, my 
darling,” he told her. _ “I haven’t a 
thing that isn’t mortgaged up to the 
hilt. Oh, yes, I have one possession 
that isn’t mortgaged, because I never 
found any one sufficiently foolish to 
lend me any money on it. That is 
Rocca Pirenza. I have stayed there 
very little. It’s in Calabria. My 
younger brother is fonder of that sort 
of life than I am. I’ve rather let him 
run wild up there.” 

“Your younger brother?” Cordelia’s 
voice,.softened by her feeling to the 
mellow, cooing note of a dove, man- 


“only a 


aged, nevertheless, to express some 
surprise. Then she laughed. “But 
why should I be astonished?” she 


. asked. “After all, we have never 
talked about anything much but our- 
selves, have we?” 

He laughed, but a trifle absently. 
He was still marshaling his resources 
in his mind. 

“The Palazzo Pirenza in Naples is 
let out in public offices,” he said. “But 
IT never even see the rental money. It 
goes straight into the hands of the 
mortgagees.” He laughed ruefully. 
“It’s a shocking thing, my dear, and 
one that I ought to be ashamed to tell 
you, but I have no secrets from you. 
My father could not be trusted to use 
those rentals to pay his interest and to 
keep up his taxes properly. So they 
had to be—what would you call it?— 
trusteed—for the benefit of his credi- 
tors. The arrangement continues even 
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since his death. It is better so.” He 
shrugged his shoulders as if dismiss- 
ing an unimportant matter. “I could 
not trust myself to see that the money 
went where it belonged any more than 
my poor father could.” 

Cordelia laughed a little unsteadily, 
as if at a jest she could not compre- 
hend, and gazed at him out of wid- 
ened eyes. It was not thus that the 
race of Solon Stimson regarded its 
financial obligations. It was not thus 
that debt was viewed in Wheelville, 
Connecticut. Poverty—yes, that was 
thinkable, that was understandable, 
forgivable. But light-hearted indif- 
ference to obligation! Then she 
laughed more naturally. Of course 
Flavian was joking. 

“Tell me about your brother,” she 
said to lead thought away from that 
gay old Neapolitan reprobate—she 
visualized her fiancé’s father as a sort 
of gentlemanly brigand—to a topic less 
likely to disclose deep-seated differ- 
ences in ethical standards. “You say 
he is younger than you?” 

“Yes. Benedict is twenty-four. 
There’re only three of us left—he and 
I and my sister, Antoinette. She mar- 
ried an Englishman, you know; or per- 
haps you don’t, since, as you say, we 
have talked chiefly about ourselves, 
you and I.” 

“Does she live in England ?” 

Cordelia felt a sudden loneliness. 
To be sure, she had not known half 
an hour before that Flavian possessed 
a sister; but already she felt defrauded 
by the thought that she might not be in 
Italy to welcome her, Cordelia, to be 
her friend, her intimate, a little com- 
pensation for all the companionships 
she would give up when she married 
Flavian. Unless—perhaps—he could 
be persuaded to renounce his own 
country. She interrupted his answer 
to her question about his sister with a 
little cry. 

“Oh, Flavian! Why couldn’t we do 
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that? Why couldn’t we live here? Ap- 
parently there is nothing back there 
that calls you very insistently. And if 
you stayed here, we should have plenty 
of money.” 

She broke off, interrupted by a look 
of dark anger on Flavian’s face. 

“Give up my country? Give up 
Italy?” He flung the words at her. 
“No!” And then he added: “So you 
do regret the money, after all? So you 
aren’t contented with poverty?” 

“Tt’s not that,” replied Cordelia, a 
little amazed at his violence. “I was 
thinking—truly—trather of you than of 
myself. I was thinking that you could 
do a lot for your estates. I have a 
pretty big income, you know.” 

He stared at her, somewhat dis- 
armed by the calm reasonableness of 
her manner, but still a little uncompre- 
hending. 

“But why should I do anything for 
my estates, if I am not to see them, not 
enjoy them?” he demanded. “For 
whose sake should I improve them?” 

“Well, there are your brother and 
sister. I suppose they could enjoy the 
use of them. And—and’’—a great 
blush traveled up the creamy softness 
of her face, but her eyes held steady 
—‘“there will be your heirs. They 
would have control of their own for- 
tune.” i 

“Cordelia! Sweetest!” Another 
change in his face; again he was the 
devotee, gazing rapt upon some miracu- 
lous apparition at the altar. “You are 
an angel—all unworldly, all sweetness, 
all generosity! But no! I could not 
give up my country! And as for the 
estates, they must support us, not make 
us support them. Let all those Ameri- 
can relief societies of which you told 
me get your poor father’s money. We 
shall have what is better than money, 
shall we not?” 

Cordelia, lost in the fathomless look 
he bent upon her, murmured an affirm- 
ative. Nothing mattered—nothing in 
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the world—except this sweet, thrilling 
languor that pervaded her, this great 
desire to give—to give and still to give 
—until there was nothing left of her- 
self or of her possessions for further 
surrender. 

There was a brisk, substantial tread 
along the hall. Cordelia laughed 
nervously. 

“There comes Miss Pendleton,” 
whispered. “Shall we tell her?” 

“When am I to see your guardian?” 
he asked in reply. 

“But I have none, except the bank,” 
answered Cordelia. 

And while Flavian struggled with 
the difficult thought of proposing in due 
Italian form to a bank for permission 
to wed, Cordelia’s shining eyes were 
directed toward the door. It opened, 
and Louise Pendleton entered her sit- 
ting room. She glanced from one to 
the other of its occupants, and a little 
sigh was caught back behind her lips 
before it reached the air. No need to 
tell her anything. She read it all] in the 
girl’s excited beauty. 

“Or we might call Miss Pendleton 
my guardian, for the moment,” Cor- 
delia informed her lover. 

“In that case,” said Flavian, prompt 
as a trigger under pressure of a fin- 
ger, “it is to Miss Pendleton that I 
will make my prayer. Signorina, I kiss 
your hands”—he stood up before her 
and suited action to the word—‘“and I 
beg you for permission to marry this 
young lady here in your charge, under 
your roof. She has given me to un- 
derstand’”’—his face was as full of mis- 
chief as Cordelia’s own—‘“that I am not 
entirely indifferent to her—that, with 
your good will, she will consider my 
proposals.” 

Louise released her hands from the 
young man’s ardent grasp. ‘She sat 
down rather heavily in the chair beside 
her desk. 

“So it’s come, has it?” she asked 
dryly. “And you want me to say a 


she 














‘Bless you, my children,’ do you? It’s 
very considerate of you. Please think 
it said. I do hope you'll be very happy, 
and I suppose there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t be as happy as most.” 

“Don’t let your enthusiasm run away 
with you, Louise,” said Cordelia, half 
laughing, but a little hurt. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to throw cold 
water on your joy,” Louise apologized 
wearily. “Only I’ve just come from 
seeing some of your incomprehensible 
fellow countrymen, Mr. Pirenza, and I 
feel utterly bewildered by them. How 
that child there”’—she nodded her gray 
head toward Cordelia—‘‘can think of 
taking one of you on for the rest of her 
life is almost more than I can see.” 

“The Ferettis again?” asked Cordelia 
sympathetically. 

The head worker nodded. 

“Yes, the Ferettis. Mrs. Feretti 
firmly declines to send for Eleanora, 
although I’ve offered her passage 
money out for the girl and have abso- 
lutely guaranteed her future when she 
arrives. But not at all! They want to 
settle the thing in their own uncivilized 
way.” } 

“But we were going to ask”—Cor- 
delia hesitated a minute before pro- 
nouncing her fiancé’s name—‘‘Flavian 
to go and see her and to use reason 
with her. Is it too late?” 

“Do you suppose you could do any- 
thing?” Louise turned to him with a 
sort of desperation. “The case has 
really got on my nerves. I feel that the 
Ferettis are my own particular ewe 
lambs—I can’t begin to tell you all I’ve 
been through to get them established on 
a self-supporting basis—and now to 
have an inner conviction that they’re 
going to throw the whole thing over- 
board—work, opportunity, everything 
—just to gratify some primitive idea of 
vengeance—it’s too much! I can’t bear 
it!” 

“Do you suppose I could do any- 
thing?” Flavian looked from her to 
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Cordelia and back again to her. It was 
Cordelia who replied. 

“It might be worth trying. Of 
course, we aren’t sure of anything. 
They’re so fearfully noncommittal, 
your people.” 

“Our people,’ he corrected her 
softly, and she blushed. Not yet had 
she come to that stage of experience 
when it would seem to her a dubious 
compliment—this calm assumption that 
her own race, her own country, meant 
nothing to her, were as feathers afloat 
upon the strong winds of passion. 

Flavian watched the blush with en- 
amored eyes. Reluctantly he turned his 
gaze from his fiancée, in the beauty of 
her admitted love and -of her soft sur- 
render, to Louise Pendleton, middle- 
aged, harassed, and even slightly irri- 
tated. 

“Tf you’d like to have me try,” he 
said, “I’ll go around with Cordelia at 
once to see these obstinate fellow coun- 
trymen of mine. I suppose you expect 
me to threaten them’—he laughed— 
“with the Black Hand if they don’t in- 
stantly accede to our demands? I’m 
sure you believe in that, don’t you, as 
one of our national institutions?” 

“T don’t care what you threaten them 
with, provided you get some sense into 
their heads,* grimly replied Louise, re- 
fusing to rise to the Black Hand bait. 
“Do find out where the father has gone. 
It will be perfectly horrible if he has 
gone back to Italy to attend to this af- 
fair alone, and if the authorities pre- 
vent him from returning.” 

“They won't,” said Flavian dryly. 
“We have no capital punishment in 
Italy, you know. And escape to 
America comes a great deal cheaper to 
a poor community than imprisonment 
for life, when it can be managed dis- 
creetly—not too openly, you under- 
stand. Your Feretti will be back again 
to earn a living for his family, no mat~ 
ter what he does, unless,” he added 
lightly, “the parties of the other part 
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prevent his return. 
might happen.” 

“Don’t be so horribly cold-blooded 
about it!” grumbled Louise. Cordelia 
had slipped out of the room, saying that 
she would get her hat and coat and re- 
turn prepared for the expedition to the 
Feretti tenement. “It’s really not a 
trivial matter, this savage idea of per- 
sonal vengeance.” 

“That is altogether a question of 
taste, my dear lady,” he answered her. 
“Now, to my mind, there’s something 
more offensive, more repugnant to the 
idea of civilization, in the thought of a 
great state, with its mighty power, ex- 
acting the blood penalty from one of its 
citizens for some private act than there 
is in a fellow citizen’s attending to the 
affair himself. It’s so brutal, it’s so un- 
equal—a whole government against one 
little man! One man against another 
—there you have adventure. Killing in 
hot blood, out of a justifiable hate, that 
is one thing; I’m quite sure God under- 
stands that, overlooks it. But killing in 
cold blood, with no pretense of hate— 
there is your true brutality. Ah, here 
comes Cordelia!” 

Louise watched them go out of the 
room with a curious complexity of emo- 
tion. They were so young, so good to 
look upon in their bloom, they were so 
filled with ardor and with tenderness as 
they gazed into each other’s eyes, that 
they seemed made for each other. 

“Like the lovers in a chromo,” she 
told herself irritably. 

. But she tried to listen to that testi- 
mony of her senses, and to still the 
voice within her which declared that all 
their likenesses were external, super- 
ficial—merely the likenesses of beauty, 
health, and youth—and that these were 
laid over a core of intrinsic, ineradicable 
differences. 

“Poor Cordelia!” she sighed; and 
then, perforce, dismissed her young as- 
sistant from her mind and plunged into 
the mass of correspondence on her 
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desk. There was the reply to be writ- 
ten to the national recreation commit- 
tee; there was the invitation to serve 
on the mayor’s unemployment commit- 
tee to be considered ; there was the sum- 
mons to the settlements’ conference; 
and there, among the rest, was Gerald 
Babbitt’s monthly letter, ending, as it 
had ended every month for twenty 
years: “I’m still waiting, Louise. You 
can’t tire me out.” ; 

Louise reddened when she saw that. 
It had been very careless of her! Sup- 
pose her secretary had come upon it? 
Then she remembered that, after all, 
the words were not, to the casual eye, 
the accusatory declaration of patient 
love that they were to hers. Miss Fos- 
ter would not necessarily be able to de- 
duce from them that Mr. Gerald Bab- 
bitt, of Manitoba, donor of the Babbitt 
Fund, had been in the habit, once a 
month for the past twenty years, of in- 
viting Louise Pendleton to leave the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to make her 
life work a philanthropy toward one— 
that one himself. No one in the house 
had ever dreamed of the romance be- 
hind the Babbitt Fund—‘“to be ex- 
pended by the head worker at her dis- 
cretion”—except that minx of a Cor- 
delia Stimson. 

Again she thought of Cordelia, and 
again she sighed: 

“Poor Cordelia!” 


CHAPTER V. 


In the back tenement, Mrs. Feretti 
was finishing overalls. The air was 
full of the odor of cheap dye. She was 
alone. The little Maria had not yet 
come home from some afternoon club 
at the settlement, and the boys, of 
course, were at work. Mrs. Feretti— 
always thin and withered, always look- 
ing a thousand years old, although her 
actual age was less than wholesome, 
ruddy Louise Pendleton’s—had new 
lines and hollows in her face. Her 

















lips moved silently as she worked, but 
one divined that it was not in prayer. 
There was no light of appeal in the 
black eyes glowing cavernously from 
under the thick black eyebrows. 

She frowned when she heard a rap 
upon her door. Never a very neigh- 
borly woman, she had been making her- 
self more and more a recluse since the 
days when she had kept Maria away 
from kindergarten. At first she did 
not answer. Perhaps it was a peddler 
who would think that there was no one 
at home, and go away again. Perhaps 
it was a neighbor who would make up 
her mind to do her visiting later. But 
no; the knock sounded again. Corde- 
lia’s voice followed it, fluting with a 
note of inquiry: 

“Mrs. Feretti? Mrs. Feretti?” 

Mrs. Feretti, frowning  blackly, 
walked to the door and jerked it open. 
Those meddlers from the settlement 
had to be indulged somewhat! They 
were useful at times. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Feretti?” 
began Cordelia, with a somewhat artifi- 
cial vivacity. 

She was by no means sure of Mrs. 
Feretti’s welcome either for herself or 
for the young man half indistinguish- 
able in the shadows behind her. One 
of Cordelia’s weaknesses as a_ social 
worker was that she was always put- 
ting herself in. her beneficiary’s place, 
and saying, “But I shouldn’t want any 
one to do this to me!”—a process para- 
lyzing to almost all remedial action. 

Mrs. Feretti murmured something 
that an optimist might have interpreted 
as a hospitable invitation to enter. At 
any rate, she »pened the door wider by 
two inches, and indicated that Cordelia 
might come in. That young lady went 
on, a little more artificially vivacious 
than before: 

“But I’ve brought a caller, Mrs. 
Feretti! A gentleman from your own 
country—Count Flaviano  Pirenza. 
May he come in, also?” 
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The question was not out of her lips 
before Mrs. Feretti had repeated the 
name with a sharp sort of cry. She 
was still holding in her hand the 
rough blue stuff on which she had been 
working, but now she dropped it to the 
floor. Her eyes burned into the gloom 
of the dark stairway up which Cordelia 
had come. 

“Pirenza? Pirenza?” 

Cordelia had never heard that note 
in her voice before. She did not recog- 
nize it; she did not know what it meant. 
It seemed to her that the accent of hap- 
piness was there, of longing, but she 
could not tell. Bewilderedly, she looked 
from one to the other of her two com- 
panions. They were all within the 
room now, and Flavian was talking to 
the excited little woman. Cordelia had 
no idea what he was saying, or what 
their hostess was answering. Such a 
swift flow of Italian she had never 
heard. 

“But this is wonderful Flavian 
turned to her and began to explain. His 
dark eyes were shining with pleasure. 
He pulled a chair out from beside the 
sink and offered it to Cordelia. “Won- 
derful! What do you think? You 
bring me to the home of one of my 
own people! She is of Rocca Pirenza, 
this Mrs. Feretti of yours. She was 
born there, in the very shadow of its 
walls. Her husband was born there. 
It seems he was a man of my com- 
pany ag 

“Your company?” 
rupted, faltering. 

“Yes, in the army. Of course you 
knew I had served; every Italian serves 
in the army. I had chosen it for my 
profession. I had won my captaincy 
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Cordelia inter- 


when”—he shrugged his shoulders and 
made a little gesture of surrender with 
the palms of his hands—“when those 
unfortunate private affairs of my fa- 
ther’s of which I told you made it seem 
better that I should make some money! 
So I resigned. But this good neighbor 
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of mine—her husband was one of my 
own men! Is it not wonderful?” 

He turned again toward Mrs. Fer- 
etti, and again began the swift inter- 
change of question and answer. Again 
he turned to his fiancée. 

“Yes, you were right about the hus- 
band—that is, about his having gone 
away. But he has not gone back to 
Italy on any such bloody errand as you 
dear, sentimental ladies imagined. He 
has gone up your own State, here, to 
work upon—what do you call it?—the 
Croton Dam—that is it. So all those 
terrors of yours were unnecessary, of 
yours and of the good Miss Pendle- 
ton’s.” 

Cordelia looked at him still with a 
puzzled look. All his foreign idiosyn- 
crasies seemed somehow accentuated in 
this moment of intercourse with one of 
his own race. He used more gestures 
than she had seen him use before; he 
was even more fluent than usual; his 
dark eyes and his smiling mouth and 
his flashing teeth all gave the effect of 
aiding in that torrential fluency. The 
explanation of Feretti’s absence at 
which he had arrived with such speed 
—why, of course, it was a likely enough 
one! But why had Mrs. Feretti not 
made it before? 

“T am very glad! It’s very pleasant, 
I’m sure,” said Cordelia, vapidly, in- 
anely. Then she tried to rally her 
forces. “Will you ask her, please,” she 
said, “if her daughter, Eleanora, is 
coming over, and when?” 

Again the furious jabber of the for- 
eign lauguage. Cordelia resolved to be- 
gin her lessons the very next day. But 
she felt despairingly that never, never 
in the world could she understand them, 
Flavian or any of the rest of them, if 
they did not talk more slowly. 

“She says,” Flavian at last inter- 
preted, “that Eleanora will not come to 
this country at present—that she has 
gone to Monte Cassino, where she has 
an aunt who works in the hospital, and 





that there Eleanora can be useful and 
can learn many things. Perhaps, in a 
year or two, she may come to America. 
Really, dearest, you good women have 
excited yourselves unnecessarily about 
this situation here. Accidents will hap- 
pen’—the eloquent shrug seemed a lit- 
tle cynical now—“and sensible people 
realize that and make the best of them 
when they can. There has been no 
need for alarm.” 

“That is very nice.” Cordelia re- 
peated her banality. And she sat still 
upon her hard wooden chair and 
watched them as they talked with their 
infinitude of gestures, of glances, of 
facial changes. She watched the 
woman bring from some hiding place 
of her treasures a little handful of pic- 
ture post cards, over which she and 
Flavian exclaimed together. Two or 
three of them he showed to her; they 
were of the country about Rocca Pi- 
renza, of the cathedral portal in the 
town itself, of the armorial carvings 
upon the very walls of his own palace. 

“Can you learn to love it, Cordelia 
mia?” 

His voice softened irresistibly. He 
looked at her with eager appeal. Her 
heart was strangely thrilled. The place 
where men of this man’s blood had 
lived and ruled for centuries! And 
now she was going there—she, Cordelia 
Stimson of Wheelville, Connecticut— 
and the current of her blood would min- 
gle in that stream forever. Would she 
remain Cordelia of Wheelville even 
among those gorgeously colored moun- 
tains that reared their heights above 
Rocca Pirenza, even in the medieval 
stronghold with those insignia carved 
above the entrance? She was a little 
dizzy at the thought of the change. Then 
she looked again at Flavian, waiting 
for her answer. The sight of him 
steadied her. It would not all be new 
and strange and unlearnable; Flavian 
would be there, loving her, needing 
her—— She smiled at him with starry 














eyes as she laid the card again in his 
hand. 

“T love it already,” she told him, and 
she thought she spoke the truth. 

When they had picked their way 
through the débris of the yard between 
the front and the rear tenement, and 
were back .in the sunshine of busy 
Bleecker Street again, she gave expres- 
sion to the doubt that had been growing 
in her mind. 

“Do you suppose she was telling the 
truth, Flavian ?” 

Flavian’s handsome face darkened 
with a look almost of anger. 

“She had better tell me the truth!” 
he replied succinctly, accenting the 
“me.” Cordelia regarded him inter- 
estedly. 

“You don’t say it as if you meant 
that she had better tell you the truth 
for her soul’s sake,” she suggested, a 
dimple lurking at the corner of her 
lip. 

Flavian saw the dimple and _ his 
frown vanished. 

“No, I did not mean only for her 
soul’s sake,” he admitted with a laugh. 
“As a matter of fact, I suppose I meant 
nothing at all. We are all over here 
in your highly civilized America, and a 
traveler to your shores may claim none 
of his ancient rights as seigneur over 
his emigrated peasants. I’m afraid I 
spoke rather medievally. You have a 
great task before you, sweetheart—you 
have to make me a modern.” 

“But if you and she were at home in 
Italy, would you have any very im- 
portant rights over that poor creature ?” 
Cordelia declined, for the moment, to 
follow the fascinating theme of her 
education of Flavian. 

“T mean just aboyt that.” He looked 
at her and laughed. “Are you afraid 
to come with me? I don’t know that 
we might not be able to rake up some 
pleasant ancient law that would give 
me power of life and death over my 
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wife. Will you risk coming?” His 
eyes fairly danced into hers. 

“T’ll back the United States consul 
against all the medieval laws in Italy,” 
she defied him gayly. “One little 
United States consul who probably 
speaks rather poor English—to say 
nothing of Italian—and who may not 
know anything about the rules govern- 
ing the wearing of dinner coats!” 

“But what will you have to do with 
United States consuls, even if we could 
find one near Rocca Pirenza, which we 
couldn’t? You'll be an Italian subject, 
my dear—a loyal servant of their gra- 
cious majesties! You'll be married to 
an Italian subject.” 

Cordelia stood suddenly still on the 
crowded sidewalk. Her face was al- 
most comically rueful. 

“Do you know,” she said earnestly, 
“T never once thought of that? Of 
course I knew it, but I merely happened 
not to think of it! I don’t like it at all.” 

“What is there here that you love 
better than you love me?” he asked her, 
laying her hand within his arm and 
starting her in motion again. 

“I don’t know that there is any- 
thing,” Cordelia replied, pondering. “I 
suppose there isn’t anything. Else I 
should stay here instead of going to 
Italy with you.” 

“T’m grateful for so much,” he said 
haughtily. 

He spoke like a man offended by a 
woman’s reasoning about her affection 
for him. The touch of arrogance sat 
upon him not unbecomingly. 

To Cordelia, that little flash of spirit 
meant that she had wounded him not 
in his pride, but in his love. She 
pressed his arm tenderly; she looked 
deeply into his eyes and murmured: 

“Ah, dearest, nothing really matters, 
does it, except just that we love each 
other ?” 

So the sky closed again serenely over 
a chasm that the moment’s lightning 
had revealed. rt 
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. But by and by Cordelia spoke again 
of his rule at Rocca Pirenza. 

“What did you mean. about your 
power up there? Are all the people 
there your employees, your tenants, or 
what ?” 

“Almost everything there is mine,” 
he answered. “There are two or three 
families who have come back from 
America and bought little places of 
their own that come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the town’s officials. But I own 
all the houses and farms, practically. 
And—more to the purpose even—I 
own the village syndic. You'll have 
to be very, very good indeed—you'll 
have to obey me most carefully—if you 
hope to escape trouble, once I get you 
into my fortress!” 

“But you sound very rich,” pro- 
tested Cordelia. “All the houses and 
the farms in a whole town! I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

“Wait till you see it,” replied Flavian 
grimly. “Rocks almost as bare as the 
walls of your granite buildings down- 
town, and almost as steep! And the 
village is a mere handful of stone 
hutches. No riches there, though I ad- 
mit that all my tenants hold their 
wretched places on terms rather ad- 
vantageous to me.” 

He did not speak as one greatly con- 
cerned about social injustices, about the 


inequalities between man and. man sur-° 


viving from another age. He looked 
very gay and debonair, unmindful of 
the sufferings of the poor. Cordelia, 
her head crammed with phrases about 
the responsibilities of the wealthy and 
the educated, about the wrongs of the 
industrial classes, about all the things 
concerning which conversation at the 
James Winant House buzzed at every 
evening’s dinner table, felt a chill of 
misgiving. 

He had been very charming, of 
eourse, about the work that the settle- 
ment did among the poor Italians; he 
fad been forever likening it to the do- 
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ings of saints and angels. She had 
taken all that as picturesque exaggera- 
tion; she had thought he understood 
that no mere pretty, womanly ameliora- 
tion of ills, no mere aristocratic charity, 
no American version of Lady Bounti- 
ful, was the, underlying aim of their 
work, but radical change. His man- 
ner now made her feel that he must 
have misunderstood, that they must 
have talked at cross-purposes. Else he 
could surely never wear this jaunty air 
of self-satisfaction while proclaiming 
himself one of those whom she re- 
garded as the chief of malefactors—an 
absentee landlord, wringing the last 
cent from his tenants and indifferent 
to their condition. 

But then he looked at her and smiled, 
and all her social theories were forgot- 
ten. They loved each other; they had 
been engaged about two hours; the 
world was one beautiful, shimmering 
bubble of happiness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Cousin Susan Stimson wept and pro- 
tested. She recalled to Cordelia how 
wise and just a man Solon had been; 
was not the judgment of such a one 
rather to be heeded than the foolish 
whisperings of a ‘young girl’s heart? 
Besides, what was Cordelia going to 
live upon? 

Cordglia, a little pale from the 
strain of three days of lamentation and 
of Cassandralike prophecy, answered 
wearily that she and her husband would 
live upon what he had, and what he 
could make. She admitted that, to 
American eyes, what he had would not 
seem a princely fortune, but then—as 
she reminded Cousin Susie with a lit- 
tle smile—living was so much cheaper 
in Italy. Besides, he was going to make 
money. He had been in America study- 
ing the possibilities of wine and oil ex- 
portation—Miss Susie shuddered and 
drew a white ribbon upon her breast 
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into greater prominence—and now, 
knowing a good deal of the business, 
he was prepared to invest a certain sum 
in a corporation already formed in 
Italy. Where, Miss Susie was anxious 
to know, was he to obtain the money 
for this investment? 

Cordelia’s tired face reddened. 

“He is going to get it from me,” 
she replied tersely. Then, as Miss 
Susan Stimson’s widened eyes and nar- 
rowed lips betrayed her belief that the 
final pitch of ignominy had 
been _ reached, Cordelia 
went rapidly on: “Of 
course you know perfectly 
well, Cousin Susie, that I ' 
have not been spending my 
income since I have been at 
the settlement. I hadn't 
been spending it before, 
for that matter. I 


hadn’t even been 
collecting it — just 
allowing it to be 


added on to the 
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principal. But-I didn’t do that last 
quarter, and I shan’t do it this quarter. 
That means that we shall have more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars to 
invest before I am married. Of 
course, we shan’t have anything after- 
ward—that is, after we go to Italy— 
but I don’t feel that I am cheating at , 
all to use this last year’s income as I 
please, even though I knew I’m about 
to disregard poor papa’s wishes.” 
“Well, but how will you live on what 

















The way the rest of the rumor penetrated to kitchen circles was that they had been 
seen ‘“‘huggin’ and kissin’ in the park.’’ 
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a little investment like that yields?” 
Miss Susie, who was the cowardly slave 
of her stocks and bonds, looked with 
genuine agitation at Cordelia. She 
didn’t spend five thousand dollars a 
year, but she would have felt herself 
a candidate for the almshouse had she 
had less than a quarter of a million put 
away in the safest of investments. 

“Flavian is going to take a position 
—a job”—Cordelia corrected herself 
with a little smile—“with the company. 
He’ll have his salary as well as his 
profits.” 

“Your profits,” Cousin Susie could 
not refrain from interjecting. 

Cordelia took it calmly. 

“Very well,” she accepted the emen- 
dation. “We shall have his salary and 
my profits to live upon, besides the lit- 
tle portion of his rental that he gets 
hold of himself. Really, Cousin Susie, 
I’m awfully disappointed that you take 
it like this. I have been so happy. I 
wanted you to like him. I still want 
you to like him- 

“An Italian! I never knew an Italian 
in my life until Antonio opened his 
fruit market on Main Street.” 

“Yes, but there’ve really been lots of 
nice ones,” insisted Cordelia earnestly. 
“You know-—Julius Cesar and Dante 
and—and the popes.” 

“The popes!” Miss Susie’s manner 
indicated no relief at this suggestion. 

“Yes,” Cordelia still insisted valor- 
ously, “and Michael Angelo and 
Raphael and ever and ever so many 
more! You really must not act as if I 
were talking about marrying a Zulu!” 

“What your poor father-———” began 
Miss Susie, temporarily retreating from 
the social undesirability of a race not 
embraced by her visiting list, but Cor- 
delia interrupted. 

“Now, Cousin Susie, we finished with 
what my poor father would have felt, 
yesterday. We've finished with every- 
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at two-twenty-seven.” Cordelia glanced 
at the clock solemnly ticking upon the 
mantelpiece of her cousin’s sitting 
room. “It’s a quarter of, now. If you 
aren’t going to be nice to him, I shall 
go down to the train and tell him not 
to come up, and we’ll both go back to 
New York together.” 

“Cordelia,” exclaimed Miss Susie 
with an injured air, “when have you 
ever known me to fail in courtesy to 
a guest?” 

Cordelia leaned back in her chair 
with a sigh of relief. The three-day 
siege of her cousin had been successful. 
Miss Susie departed from the sitting 
room with as much majesty as gray 
mohair permits its wearer, en route to 
the kitchen. She was going to supple- 
ment her order for dinner. Family 
feeling could go no farther. 

By this time Cordelia had been en- 
gaged for nearly two months and her 
trousseau was well under way. She 
was making it quite a lavish one, trying 
to look ahead into the years when it 
would not be so easy to replenish her 
wardrobe. The weeks had-been full of 
happiness; Flavian had been an ideal 
lover. Sometimes, in moments of de- 
tachment from the lovely drama in 
which she was the heroine, she was able 
to view him objectively, and to tell her- 
self how ideally he played his part. In 
such moments she found it in her heart 
to pity the girls who had to put up with 
inarticulate American lovers, who did 
not know the language of poetry and 
would have blushed to use it even had 
they known it. 

Very seldom, across the joy and 
glamour of those weeks, had the 
thought of any fundamental differences 
obtruded. When, by chance, some 
trifling incident would make apparent a 
wide divergence in their feelings or 
their minds, there was almost an ele- 
ment of piquancy afforded by the un- 
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whose tastes and ideas were as familiar 
to one as a brother’s or a father’s! 
Think of the awful boredom of begin- 
ning the long journey with a person 
whose nature would hold no surprises 
for one! Thus Cordelia talked to her- 
self in self-satisfied ignorance, not 
knowing the surprises that even the 
most familiar character has in store for 
one who weds with it! 

By and by she put on her hat and 
went down the familiar street toward 
the railroad station to meet her lover. 
Wheelville still slept beneath its win- 
ter coverings. Its garden bushes were 
swathed in straw; no hint of green 
broke the hard surface of its lawns. 
Yet there was a mild, springlike quality 
in the air that caressed her as she 
walked, and softened her heart toward 
her old home. Colorless and rather 
grim the lives behind the double-win- 
dowed houses—almost fantastic in 
their narrowness, some of them; yet 
there was some quality in them, as in 
this soft spring air, that seemed un- 
speakably dear to her at the moment. 

When Flavian came through the sta- 
tion gates from his train, his first look 
was the lover’s—eager, expectant; joy- 
ful. But after he had greeted her with 
a tumultuous little sentence or two 
about the three-day eternity of her ab- 
sence, about his longing and his joy, it 
seemed to her that he fell unaccount- 
ably silent. His look, too, was serious, 
even harassed. 

“Is there anywhere we could talk to- 
gether for a little before we go to the 
excellent Cousin Susie’s?” he asked. 
“There is something I have to tell you.” 

“The Soldiers’ Park is on our way 
home,” she told him, referring to the 
little green square dominated by the 
Soldiers’ Monument. “It’s warm 
enough to sit there for a little while, I 
suppose. But’—she laughed—‘“you 
won’t find Cousin Susie’s at all like 
the settlement. We'll have plenty of 


chance to talk there.” 
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“Perhaps you will not wish me to 
come to Cousin Susie’s when you have 
heard,” he answered briefly. 

She looked at him, affrighted. 











“What do you mean? Is any- 
thing Are you Don’t 
you ” she stammered, unable to 


think clearly. 

“Nothing has happened to you or 
to me. I am the same man you left 
four days ago. I love you more than 
ever—more than I knew a man could 
love.” His eyes confirmed the passion- 
ate earnestness of his voice. 

“Then why ” began Cordelia. 

“Just as soon as we come to this— 
what did you call it?—this Soldiers’ 
Park of yours, I will tell. you. Until 
we come there, ask me nothing. Only 
say that you love me.” 

“Of course I love you,” replied Cor- 
delia, almost too reasonably. 

She quickened her pace and led the 
way to the little park almost at a run- 
ning speed. They dropped into an iron 
bench opposite the bronze figure of the 
young soldier upon his granite block; 
it always made Cordelia think of her 
father, and of the story of his stalwart 
youth. Flavian’s eyes, too, rested on 
it with approval. He repeated the in- 
scription cut into the stone: “Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori.” He 
turned his eyes from it abruptly. 

“Cordelia,” he told her, “do you 
know what I wish to do with the money 
you have put to my credit?” 

A wave of color ran up Cordelia’s 
face to the roots of her beautiful bronze 
hair. Then it ran down again, leaving 
her quite pale. 

“T thought it had been settled—what 
we were to do with that money,” she 
said. 

“It had been settled. But I cannot 
use the money for that purpose now. 
I cannot do anything for my own com- 
fort while one-of my blood is in great 
danger. Cordelia, while you have been 
away, I have had dispatches. My 
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brother Benedict—my brother Bene- 
dict ” He repeated the name and 
broke off. 

“Ts Benedict ill?” Even to her own 
ears, Cordelia’s voice did not sound 
sympathetic. 

“No, I will not deceive you. Bene- 
dict is not ill. But Benedict will be 
eternally ruined unless he can pay a 
very large sum of money by the end 
of this week.” 

“I do not think I quite understand,” 
said Cordelia. 

“T will explain it all to you. That 
is, I will explain as much as may be. 
I will attempt no palliation for Bene- 
dict. He has done something wrong; 
he has committed a crime. And unless 
he can find a large sum of money— 
nearly as large as that which you were 
prepared to invest in the business—he 
will be ruined, and my father’s name 
will be disgraced.” 

Cordelia was rather ashamed to find 
herself thinking that it must be a par- 
ticularly heinous crime that could cast 
any distinguishable shade upon the 
name of the late Count Flavian Pirenza, 
so effectively had he attended to soil- 
ing itt himself. What she said, how- 
ever, was: 

“If your brother has done anything 
very wrong, is it not just that he should 
be punished for it?” 

Flavian flung back his head proudly. 

“It is not he alone who will be pun- 
ished. It is my sister—it is. I—it is 
you! It is all the Pirenzas that ever 
were, and all that ever will be. It is 
not Benedict’s honor that will suffer— 
it is the’ Pirenza honor. That is what 
I wish to save.” 

“Over here,” something compelled 
her to say, without heat, but merely as 
one stating a fact, “each man is the 
custodian of his own honor. No one 
can smirch it but himself; no one can 
sfve it for him but himself. I shall 
not regard yours as tarnished because 
your brother has done wrong: w 
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“Over here,” he interrupted her bit- 
terly, “you do not know the meaning of 
family.” 

Bolon Stimson’s daughter found a 
slow anger creeping up her body. But 
she restrained it and answered quietly 
enough : 

“Perhaps that is so. We _ have, 
though, some idea of what individual 
duty means.” 

“You mean 

He defied her to make her meaning 
more clear, but she shook her head. 
The wave of anger receded as suddenly 
as it had arisen. Was she about to 
quarrel with Flavian, who was in trou- 
ble? 

“T don’t mean anything, dearest,” she 
said earnestly, her hardness melting as 
swiftly as it had formed, “except that 
I want to help you. What is it your 
brother has done? What can we do 
to help him? Do you want to use the 
money for that? It is yours, you know, 
to do with as you please. Certainly”— 
she smiled mistily—‘“we shall not have 
our first quarrel, you and I, about 
money. We can wait for another six 
months for our marriage, and by that 
time.we shall again have as much for 
investment is 

“Cordelia!” he interrupted her. 

He wore the look of admiration, of 
almost unbelieving adoration, that he 
had worn the night when he had first 
seen her, when she had pleaded in the 
smoky courtroom for the pickpocket. 
He raised her hand to his lips; to the 
edification of two_children rolling hoops, 
a nurse girl trundling a baby carriage, 
and one brisk matron hurrying down- 
town. The kissing of ladies’ hands was 
a custom not practiced to any extent 
in Wheelville, and certainly never in- 
dulged by even the most romantic in 
the very shadow of the Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument. Before nightfall it was known 
throughout the town that Cordelia 
Stimson was engaged to some sort of 
a foreigner; and the way the rest of 
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the rumor penetrated to kitchen circles, 
at any rate, was that they had been 
seen “huggin’ and kissin’ in the park.” 
If Wheelville had been privileged to 
overhear the beginning of the conver- 
sation that followed the salute, it would 
have been even more shocked than at 
that foreign rite itself. For at the sug- 
gestion that their marriage should be 
postponed six months, Flavian broke 
forth into a torrent of protestation. 
Could she, cold-hearted, cold-blooded 
as she might be—could she live for 
another six months and not be wholly 
his? What tepid fluid flowed in her 
veins? Was there no irresistible long- 
ing in her heart, as in his, for the hour 
that should give them completely to 
each other? Of what rock or marble 
did she think him made that she should 
so calmly suggest this unspeakable 
thing? 
Cordelia listened to the outburst, half 
tempestuous reproach, half violent love- 
making, with a divided mind. She knew 
that he was unreasonable, ungrateful 
even—but she rather liked his unreason- 
ableness, his ingratitude. They told her, 
more forcibly than any words could 
tell, how passionately he loved her, how 
ardently he desired her. Her own pas- 
sion and desire mounted to meet his. 
Of course it was absurd—she smiled 
the smile of elderly wisdom that young 
women assume when first their feeling 
for their lovers is tempered by a ma- 
ternal indulgence—but it was a sweet 
absurdity. She laughed at him, and 
checked the flow of his speech by a 
question. 
“What would you suggest, then?” 
Rhetorically, Flavian suggested many 
things—that they should find some spot 
upon the earth’s surface where money 
was not a requisite to human happiness ; 
that they should drop their rank, their 
places in the world, and go gypsying, 
sleeping together under the stars, cook- 
ing meals of unexampled savor over 
camp fires in the heart of the woods 
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or by the shore of the far-sounding 
sea. 

Cordelia, with sparkling eyes and 
laugh-indented lips, regretted to inform 
him that she was no sort of a cook. 
That did not matter! He boasted his 
own culinary skill. 

But after a while the play had to end 
and they had to drop rhetoric and fairy 
tale and come down to reality. If they 
used the money intended to begin Fla- 
vian’s business career to get Benedict 
out of trouble, upon what could they 
marry? One could not eat one’s cake’ 
and have it, too! Whereas, by wait- 
ing six months, Flavian would have 
done what he conceived to be his fam- 
ily duty—in spite of her generosity and 
her eager willingness to make sacrifices 
for the sake of love, Cordelia’s voice 
was ever so faintly frosty at this—and 
yet they would be able to go on as they 
had planned with the growingly lucra- 
tive business. 

Flavian shook his head. 

“If we wait six months longer, Cor- 
delia mia,” he said with sudden gravity, 
“we shall never be married. I feel it— 
I know it. Believe me, +I understand 
our situation; I am not stupid. You 
love me—yes. But you have been 
swept, as it were, into loving me. If we 
wait six months, what will happen? I 
know you, I know your people, little 
as I have lived among them. You will 
weigh and argue and balance. You 
will question whether it is love or in- 
fatuation that you feel. All the differ- 
ences between us, which now you half 
enjoy, you would begin to see as stum- 
blingblocks. Ah, my dearest, one is not 
forever on the crest of the wave! One 
goes down into the depths. I must 
make you irrevocably mine now, if I 
am to have you at all.” 

There was a melancholy conviction in 
his voice, in the dark eyes he turned 
upon her. 

“But if that is so,” faltered Cordelia 
with pale lips, for she was more dis- 
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turbed by this new Flavian, the prophet, 
than she had been by his amazing de- 
mand about the money, “is it not much 
better that we should postpone our mar- 
riage for six months? If you believe 
that my love for you is so slight a thing 
that the mere passage of a few weeks 
will change it, will destroy it, is it not 
much better that we should make the 
test? You would not want an unloving 
wife, I suppose?” 

“A wife’s love is a different matter,” 
he told her, promptly, oracularly. “Ah, 
you are not a Catholic; you do not be- 


‘lieve that marriage is a mystic sacra- 


ment which really makes of the twain 
one flesh. But even you—adorable 
heretic that you are—even you must 
have seen husbands and wives growing 
more and more like to each other every 
year. Do you think that the likeness 
would have come had they remained 
merely betrothed—two persons, with 
two homes, with two sets of interests, 
two lives? No, my beloved, marry me 
and I will engage to. make you indis- 
solubly mine. Once I have taught you 
all the meaning of love, I will hold you 
against the world! But put me off 
” He threw out his hands in a 
gesture of surrender to chance, and 
shrugged his facile shoulders. 
“Besides,” he added, with a sudden 
rush of color to his brown face, “I 
could not dream of using the money 
for Benedict unless it were my wife’s. 
Imagine! I take this money; I cable 
it to my lawyer in Naples; he rescues 
my brother from his predicament; you 
and I wait, you with questionings, mis- 
givings; and at the end of six months 
you tell me, sadly, that it cannot be! 
A pretty situation for me, is it not? 
No, Cordelia, we cannot wait.” 
Cordelia, with her slower mind, with 
her inability to leap from thought to 
thought and from emotion to emotion, 
tried conscientiously to follow his rea- 
soning, to understand his scruples. She 
found herself bewildered by what 
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seemed to her the contradictory quali- 
ties of his pride. But she desired to 
meet him upon his own ground. That, 
she told herself, was love—to put one- 
self aside, to try, with all the power 
and imagination one could summon, to 
enter into the mind and the heart of a 
beloved one. Suddenly her grave, ear- 
nest, troubled face was brightened by 
a gleam of inspiration. 

“Flavian! What geese we are! We 
could be married to-morrow if we 
wanted to x 

“If we wanted to!” echoed Flavian 
fervently. 

“And still draw my income, as long 
as we stayed in this country. How 
stupid not to have remembered that! 
Surely”—she looked anxiously at his 
suddenly clouded face—“you wouldn’t 
mind staying here at least long enough 
to regain what we are going to give up 
to your brother?” 

“T am an unreasonable beast,” he ad- 
mitted ruefully. ‘But, you see, I want 
to get you home—I want to get you 
to Italy. Oh, I am utterly selfish, I 
acknowledge it, sweetheart! You see, 
as long as we stay here, it is I who 
am the stranger; it is my ways that 
are queer and outlandish; it is-my tém- 
perament that is alien. Over there, it 
will be you. Over there, you will not 
be forever comparing me, weighing me 
in the balances of your mind ” He 
sighed. “But you are right; of course 
that is the thing to do. Oh, Cordelia, 
if the time should ever come when you 
would regret all these sacrifices you 
make for me! If the time should ever 
come when you would think you did 
ill to give up your fortune and your 
kinsfolk and all your tranquil way of 
life to follow a needy adventurer! I 
couldn’t live through that, Cordelia!” 

He spoke with intensity, with a vi- 
brant note of sincerity. Cordelia’s 
throat tightened upon a sob, her eyes 
were full of tears, as she listened to 
him. 




















“The hour will never come, dearest,” 
she answered him. “Oh, Flavian, I 
can’t talk about it as you do, but I love 
you, I love you!” 

And then, half frightened at what 
she felt—or at her expression of it— 
she laughed and rose to her feet. 

“Cousin Susie will think we have 
been run over by an automobile, both 
of us,” she said. “That’s Cousin Susie’s 
favorite nightmare. She’s still driving 
a fat little cob, and says what was 
good enough for her father is good 
enough for her. Come, let’s go on.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


By the time Cordelia and Flavian 
returned, Cousin Susie had exchanged 
her gray mohair for a lavender brocade 
ornamented with point lace. She had 
also exchanged her iron-gray morning 
“front” for the newer, silvery-gray 
dress “front” that matched her hair of 
the present date. An infinitesimal piece 
of lace, ornamented with a lavender 
bow, deftly hid the junction between 
the false and the true on Miss Susie’s 
head and gave her an air of antique 
elegance. There was a flush in the 
wrinkled hollows of her cheeks. Cor- 
delia thought it all due to the excite- 
ment of meeting Flavian. But almost 
immediately her relative undeceived her. 

“My sisters, Mr. Pirenza,” said 
Cousin Susie formally, “are sorry not to 
be here to greet you at once. But this 
is the day when our State branch of 
the Daughters of the Revolution meets 
at Hartford, and Marian is secretary, 
and Letitia treasurer, of our local chap- 
ter here in Wheelville. You can see 
that neither of them could be absent. 
But they will have the pleasure of see- 
ing you to-morrow upon their return. 
Cordelia, my dear, the most amazing 
thing has happened! Wonders never 
cease! It never rains but it pours! 
Here we go on for months and years 
at a time without ever laying eyes upon 
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a foreigner I mean the sort of for- 
eigner one would be likely to know, you 
understand. *Of course, in all the mills 
and at the news stands 2 

“Yes, yes, Cousin Susie,” Cordelia 
interrupted hastily. “But what has 
happened ?” 

“As I was telling you,” said Cousin 
Susie severely, “after going on like that 
for years, here to-day come not only 
this gentleman whom you are going 
to marry—Mr. 4 

“Count Pirenza,” interrupted Cor- 
delia mischievously. She knew her 
Cousin Susie. But Cousin Susie did not 
display the expected excitement. 

“But also your aunt, your Aunt Eliz- 
abeth! The baroness! The Baroness 
de Morny et Revelle!” Cousin Susie 
rolled the title out with considerable 
sonorous satisfaction. “My own se¢- 
ond cousin, Cordelia’s aunt, her father’s 
own sister $ 

“Why, Cousin Susie, do you really 
mean it? Is Aunt Elizabeth in this 
country after so many years? How 
perfeetly thrilling! What do you sup- 
pose she means to do?” 

“T suppose,” said Miss Susie, rather 
pointedly, “that she wishes to die in 
her own country. She must certainly 
be thinking of her latter end. She was 
ten years older than I, and I am sixty- 
five. And she is not only in this coun- 
try, but she will be in Wheelville, in 
this very house, to-night. Here, read 
it, child.” 

Miss Susie had been exploring the 
recesses of a pigeonhole in a Sheraton 
desk while she talked, and, drawing 
out a telegram, she handed it to Cor- 
delia. Cordelia spread it out and read 
aloud : 














“New York, March 23, 1912. 
“Arrive Wheelville six-thirty to-night. 
Will stay with you if convenient. 
“ELIZABETH STIMSON Morny.” 


“So I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing the other lady of your house who 
was not afraid to marry a foreigner!” 
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Flavian laughed amusedly. “That is 
delightful! But I hope she will not 
have any regrets to communicate to 
you.” 

“Well, she hasn’t been sufficiently 
unhappy abroad to come back to her 
own country since before I was born,” 
said Cordelia. “So I don’t think that 
I could believe in her unhappiness over 
there, even if she should pretend any.” 

“Then you haven’t seen her either? 
It will be a general introduction.” 

“Elizabeth was considered quite a 

beauty as a girl,” announced Miss Susie, 
taking her place with much state behind 
the tea table, to which a maid was 
bringing a tray set forth with softly 
shimmering, graceful old Georgian sil- 
ver. “You will want a cup of tea after 
your journey, Count Pirenza.” 
*‘ “Only Mr. Pirenza, while I’m in this 
country, Miss Stimson, if you please. 
Some day I hope we shall be done with 
titles in Italy, too. There is more dig- 
nity in your democratic equality than 
in all our pretensions of difference, to 
my mind. Two lumps, if you please, 
and lots of cream.” 

Cordelia demurely repressed a smile. 
She could almost’ see Cousin Susie thaw 
under the warming influence of this 
declaration of democracy from one who 
really had a title, if he chose to use 
it. How clever Flavian was! And how 
charming his manners! Already his 
slight touch of foreign punctiliousness, 
merely an added graciousness in him 
and nothing artificial, stilted, or strange, 
had won Cousin Susie’s susceptible 
heart. 

The arrival of the Baroness Elizabeth 
was announced through the house by a 
great uproar. The fat cob, Cordelia 
knew, had been requisitioned for the 
station, but apparently had proved in- 
sufficient for transporting all of the 
baroness’ belongings. A taxi drew up 
behind it from which was discharged 
a maid, a half dozen valises, a Pekinese, 
and a parrot in a cage. From Miss 
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Susie’s coupé the baroness was assisted 
by her secretary, a young man whose 
presence Miss Susie immediately felt 
to be threatening to the moral reputa- 
tion of her household. Besides, where 
was she going to put him up? A cot 
could be arranged in Elizabeth’s dress- 
ing room for the maid, even though the 
telegram had made no mention of such 
an appendage. But as for the young 
man, what was she to do with him? 

“Oh, Jacques can go back and stay at 
the hotel,” said the Baroness de Morny 
et Ravelle easily, when it was finally 
borne in upon her that her retinue was 
inconveniently large. “Is it the same 
abominable hole that it used to be, the 
Mansion House? Oh, well, no matter. 
He can stand it.” 

She was a handsome old lady still, 
tall and straight as her brother had been 
until his death; as her cousin Susie was 
now; as her niece Cordelia would be 
fifty years from now. Elizabeth looked 
at Susie congratulatorily, while Susie 
paused in her doorway to make sure 
that she was quite comfortable. 

“We all have good figures, we Stim- 
sons,” she said complacently. “We 
don’t run to fat, and we always hold 
our heads up. But why the false front, 
Susie, and why, oh, why, the lace cap?” 

Even as the baroness put the flippant 
question, her maid was busily engaged 
in removing from her own head sundry 
artificialities—a henna-red switch, two 
or three puffs to match, and a sort of 
wire arrangement for distending the 
whole. Susie, who had always consid- 
ered her “fronts” as quite justifiable, 
though she would never have dreamed 
of mentioning them—and indeed they 
deceived no one—felt indignantly hor- 
rified at the bold and brazen artifice of 
her cousin. The idea of those masses 
of henna red above that wrinkled, fur- 
rowed, keen old face! It was disgust- 
ing! It was horrible! But the only 
verbal reply she made to the baroness’ 
gibe was: 





























“T try to dress inconspicuously, as be- 
seems my years.” 

“Your years! Why, you’re a mere 
infant yet. You’re ten years younger 
than I am, aren’t you? I thought so. 
Why, at your age I was still having 
affairs. And I dare say you haven't 
had one for twenty years!” : 

“T never had an affair,” declared 
Miss Susie vigorously, blushing at the 
imputation. “But of course you’re jok- 
ing.” 

“Joking? Not a bit of it. There’s 
nothing like a flirtation—a good, hot 
flirtation—as a rejuvenator. But 
American women don’t know how to 
live, especially New England women. 
So Solon’s girl is going to toss away 
a fortune for the sake of getting away 
from her dear native land!” She threw 
her head back and laughed. “What 
a joke on Solon! I’d give a thousand 
dollars to see his face when he hears 
the news in heaven or wherever he 
may be. Serves him right! She must 
have spirit. And the young man is 
staying here, you say? I must dress:to 
do him honor. Margot’—she turned 
to her maid, bent busily over a trunk 
in one corner of the room—‘“put out 
my black and apple green. And my 
emeralds. We must impress this amaz- 
ing, this unbelievable, Italian who ac- 
tually marries for love and not for 
money.” 

When she was arrayed in the black 
and green—she might better have called 
it green and black—Susie, blushing, left 
the room. To see an old woman like 
that with her corsage cut almost to 
her waist in the back and disgracefully, 
hideously, low in front! To be sure, 
the flesh of her arms, shoulders, and 
bosom was still remarkably fair and 
firm. But the dreadful, withered 
throat, the wrinkled, hollowed face— 
they were like ruins, to Susie’s way 
of thinking. And even if modesty had 
not forbidden that dinner dress, a de- 
cent regard for the zsthetic sensibili- 
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ties of others should have done so! 
Her own lavender brocade and her point 
lace came well up under her ears. If 
Elizabeth should stay long and should 
exhibit herself to Wheelville’s critical 
eye in all her flaunting, brazen display 
of faded, battered charms, Susie felt 
that the Stimson reputation, even in 
Wheelville, must suffer. And what 
would that extremely nice young Italian 
think of them? Such a pleasant young 
man, so deferential, so truly courteous, 
so amiable, so simple in spite of his 
title! He would probably consider Cor- 
delia’s aunt an immoral person; Susie 
rather suspected that she was, indeed! 
It was too bad! Why couldn’t Eliza- 
beth have timed her visit otherwise? 

However, as it happened, Elizabeth 
had timed her visit in a way that Fla- 
vian Pirenza had reason to recall with 
gratitude as long as he lived. 

He was not shocked, as Miss Susie 
had feared, when, coming into the 
drawing-room before dinner, he first-en- 
countered the amazing baroness. Fla- 
vian had already had experience of 
elderly dames of the great world who 
had declined to listen to the hint of 
age. 

He greeted his prospective wife’s 
aunt with something less of deference 
than he had given Miss Susie, but with 
something more of camaraderie. Eliz- 
abeth was charmed with him. By the 
time Cordelia came down, she was tap- 
ping him on the arm with her fan of 
green ostrich feathers and mother-of- 
pearl. She was dropping into French 
in her conversation with him, and both 
of them were enjoying whatever she 
had to say in that language. Susie was 
quite convinced that it was something 
that ought not to be said in any tongue 
and that could not be said in English. 

Cordelia looked very lovely as she 
entered. There was an undulating grace 
about all her movements, and love, the 
incomparable beautifier, had given a 
touch of ethereal radiance to her face. 
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There was something queenlike about 
the massing of her bronze hair above 
her broad white brow. Her dress, 


' shimmering and silvery, became her 


extraordinarily. Her aunt surveyed 
her with satisfied eyes. 

“Come here and kiss me, you beauty, 
you!” she commanded. 

Blushing, Cordelia obeyed. When 
she had removed her fresh young lips 
from the carefully carmined surface of 
the baroness’ cheek, the latter lady 
turned to Susie and remarked: 

“She’s exactly what I was at her 
age.” 

“Well, I hope she won’t be exactly 
what you are at your age,” answered 
Susie with unexpected asperity. ‘Peo- 
ple grow old very differently in France 
from anywhere else in the world, I 
think.” 

“You’re forgetting that Cordelia will 
be living abroad, too,” retorted the 
baroness sharply. “Thank Heaven, she 
isn’t going to stay here and do what 
you American women do—dry up— 
wither!” 

It was Flavian who struck in to save 
the situation by some general observa- 
tion about American women. Elizabeth 
made Cordelia sit beside her on the 
sofa. She patted her hand affection- 
ately and commended her choice of a 
husband. Every now and then, both 
while they waited for dinner and dur- 
ing that meal and afterward, she burst 
out into a chuckle. It was too amusing, 
she declared, to think of her stupid 
brother and the way in which fate had 
dealt with his prejudice. She described, 
for Flavian’s benefit, with a good deal 
of shrewish humor, that long-buried 
affair with Helena Petrovna. 

Cordelia, who had never heard the 
story—children seldom hear the true 
romances of their parents’ lives— 
blushed to her ears in. shame and 
indignation. She hated the, Russian 
woman who had turned to bitterness 
all the friendly confidence of that boy 
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of long ago; she hated scarcely less 
this harsh and terrible old woman who 
was making a mocking anecdote out 
of that youthful tragedy of disillusion. 
How could this Aunt Elizabeth be of 
the race of Solon Stimson and of gentle 
Susie and her sisters? She was vain, 
she was foolish, she was vulgar, she 
was cruel—this old woman! What had 
made her so? 

Meantime, Elizabeth was enlighten- 
ing them as to what had brought her 
home. She was dissatisfied with the re- 
ports of her American agents on some 
of her American investments; it ap- 
peared that there were good business 
brains beneath the henna-dyed puffs and 
curls. She laughed derisively, recalling 
her brother’s invincible belief that she 
was doomed to poverty if she married 
abroad. Why, her husband had had 
remarkable sagacity—everything that he 
had touched he had doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled, in value! They would 
have been rich, even had Solon suc- 
ceeded in that kindly little fraternal 
plan of his and induced her father to 
do her out of all her own inheritance. 
However, he hadn’t succeeded. <A 
smoldering fire of resentment seemed 
to spring into sudden flame as she re- 
called that brotherly effort of Solon’s: 
Then she recalled again how time was 
dealing with his prejudices, and her 
anger evaporated in merriment. She 
called Cordelia to her and kissed her 
again out of pure gratification. She 
insisted upon regarding the approach- 
ing marriage chiefly as a joke on Solon. 

The next morning the baroness, 
scorning the coupé and the cob, ordered 
the town’s one public limousine and 
proceeded to the Wheelville First Na- 
tional. Bank, where she was received 
with the honor due to her investments 
and without regard to the eccentricities 
of her appearance. She was, without 
a doubt, a remarkable figure, in a sweep- 
ing costume of royal purple velvet, 
leopard-skin furs, and a Gainsborough 
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hat loaded with purple plumes. She 
carried her Pekinese under one arm, 
and was followed by the young man 
whom Wheelville never knew by any 
other name than “Jacques,” bearing a 
small, shiny black valise. She was clos- 
eted with the bank officials for two or 
three hours; and when she came out, 
with the president and treasurer attend- 
ing her to the very door, she stood for 
a few minutes as if undetermined what 
to do next. 

“Ts old Lawyer Creesy still living?” 
she suddenly demanded, swinging 
around toward the bank president. 

He was her junior by about twenty 
years, son of the man with whom she 
had had her business transactions when 
last she had been in America; but he 
had not her quickness of movement, of 
recovery and balance. Her elbow, 
crooked to hold the little dog, gave him 
a backward shove as she turned. It 
was a perceptible second before he had 
recovered his position. He laughed at 
his own awkwardness. 

“You make me ashamed of myself, 
baroness,” he said. ‘How like you are 
to your brother, Colonel Stimson! He 
was the straightest, most active, old 
gentleman I have ever seen. You were 
asking about old Lawyer Creesy. No, 
he passed away the winter before last ; 
his son is his successor. A very satis- 
factory attorney you'll find him if you 
happen to have any legal business on 
hand. He looks after us; here at the 
bank, in our law matters.” Then he 
looked at her a little more sharply, 
though still with the air of smiling ad- 
miration. ‘You were considerably the 
colonel’s junior, were you not, baroness, 
if I may make so bold?” 

“T was two years older than Solon,” 
declared the baroness de Morny et 
Revelle with brusque candor. “I am 
seventy-six. But we do wear well, we 
Stimsons. I’ve been told that I don’t 
look much over fifty.” 

The president bowed and justified 
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that acquiescent gesture to his New 
England conscience by telling it that he 
had not said anything. 

She trailed her velvet down the 
bank’s steps and across the sidewalk 
to the car. 

“You know where Lawyer Creesy’s 
office is?” she asked the waiting chauf- 
feur. He said that he did. “Then 
drive me there,” she commanded. She 
turned to Jacques, hovering at her elbow 
with the black bag and said: “I shan’t 
need you again to-day. Amuse your- 
self, if you can find amusement in 
Wheelville! I never could.” 

The baroness was closeted with the 
youthful Creesy—he was only forty- 
nine—for about an hour, and he came 
out to her automobile with her when 
she departed from his office. He looked 
very grave; she looked very much 
amused. When she was comfortably 
disposed among her rugs again, she 
leaned out and shook hands with him. 

“I’m sorry your father’s not alive,” 
she told him. ‘He would have enjoyed 
the joke. Dear me, there are so few 
people left who knew Solon and who 
would appreciate the situation in its 
funniness. Do you believe in immor- 
tality? I do. And so I believe that 
Solon himself knows the joke. He al- 
ways hated to be ridiculous; how he 
will hate this! Well, if he doesn’t know 
how absurd he has been made’—the 
purple ostrich plumes vibrated vehe- 
mently—‘he’ll know it the very instant 
I arrive where he is.” 

“That will be a long day yet, baron- 
ess,” said Lawyer Creesy, with an unc- 
tuous enjoyment of the title. “A long 
day! You'll have plenty of opportunity 
to change your mind, if it should chance 
that you wish to. Bon voyage.” 

“Bon voyage’ was all of Mr. 
Creesy’s French, and he thought it a 
delicate attention to the country of the 
baroness’ adoption to strain meanings a 
little and use it now. She smiled, but 
not unkindly, and nodded. 
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“The same to you,” she said. 

The chauffeur asked her whither he 
should drive next, and after an absent- 
minded pause, as if she had not heard 
him, she recalled her wandering wits. 

“Oh, home. I mean to Miss Stim- 


, ” 


son’s. 

They made the brief journey to Miss 
Susie’s, but when the car door was 
opened, the baroness made no move- 
ment toward getting out. The little 
dog was whimpering curiously. The 
chauffeur peered in. There was some- 
thing the matter with his passenger; 
he did not know what. He dashed 
across the street to Doctor Goercke’s, 
and then back again and up Miss Susie’s 
lawn. Miss Susie came out upon her 
dignified front porch to inquire into 
the cause of the baroness’ delay. She 
did not understand what the boy was 
saying, but it frightened her and she 
ran down to the street, arriving almost 
simultaneously with the doctor. Cor- 
delia and Flavian, who had been’ for 
a walk among the hills outside the little 
city, were swinging along the sidewalk 
on their way home to luncheon. They 
reached the automobile just as Doctor 
Goercke turned around from his brief 
examination. 

“She’s had a stroke,” he announced. 
“We must have her moved. I can’t 
say anything yet.” 

But by the time they had moved her, 
he was able to make a perfectly definite 
statement. Baroness de Morney et 
Revelle was dead. Cousin Susie had 
been quite right in opining that Eliza- 
beth Stimson had come home to die in 
her own country. 

By nightfall every one in Wheelville 
knew that, just before her death, the 
baroness had executed a new will by 
which she had divided five hundred 
thousand dollars in two parts, one to 
go to her dear niece Cordelia Stimson 
and one to Cordelia Stimson’s fiancé. 
“In token of the affectionate esteem in 
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which I always held my brother Solon,” 
the will read. 

Mr. Creesy reported that the lady 
had chuckled apoplectically over the in- 
sertion of that phrase, and that he had 
really been afraid at the moment that 
she would choke to death. 

Cordelia, hearing the news, looked 
with dazed, bewildered eyes at Flavian. 
Of course it was idle to pretend grief 
for the death of this capricious old 
woman whom she had never known 
and whom she had quite hated the night 
before. But death was disquieting, 
shocking, and the thought of profiting 
by death was strangely repugnant to 
her. 

Flavian had no such feeling. He 
could scarcely compose his features to 
a decent expression of solemnity, even 
during the days of conventional mourn- 
ing before the baroness was laid to rest 
among her forbears. 

“T have always believed in fairy 
tales,” he told Cordelia, “and now see! 
I have my golden princess out of my 
fairy tale, and the witch—who seemed 
so wicked, but who was really a kind, 
godmotherly sort of fairy—has given 
me the boxful of pearls and rubies and 
diamonds to deck my princess, and the 
ivory palace in which to house her. 
Why shouldn’t we have the money? 
She’s left plenty, I understand, for all 
those French connections of her hus- 
band’s. She had no children, and I 
don’t doubt that all she turned back 
to you and me came originally from 
your grandfather’s fortune. I haven’t 
a single scruple, Cordelia. On the con- 
trary, I’m the happiest man in the 
world, and I’li burn candles to her for- 
ever! And now we'll be married next 
week, and we'll sail for home.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 

The big assembly hall in the James 
Winant House was hung with Southern 
smilax and with pink roses until the 
walls were scarcely discernible. The 
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stage on which the children of the 
neighborhood were wont to give their 
plays was a-high green bank of laurel. 
It made a very effective background 
for the bridal party. 

Cordelia had wanted to be married 
in great simplicity ; perhaps by an alder- 
man at city hall when she and Flavian 
presented themselves there to take out 
their marriage license. But Louise 
Pendleton had overruled that desire. 
No, if a favorite worker at the settle- 
ment was going to be guilty of the 
disloyalty of leaving, let her at least 
offer some slight compensation for her 
defection by making the occasion of her 
departure a gala day for the neighbor- 
hood. Cordelia had yielded. The as- 
sembly hall would hold almost as many 
guests as a church; and afterward, in 
the big rooms above, she could receive, 
like any conventional bride. 

Not quite like any conventional bride, 
however. For, among the frock-coated 
and the chiffon-gowned from uptown 
and up State and Wheeiville, there 
were others. Tears sprang to her eyes 
to observe how many of the men of 
the neighborhood, who, she had 
thought, were scarcely aware of her 
existence, had taken an hour off at 
noon that they might pass through the 
rooms with their tired, hard-working 
wives and give her a “God bless you.” 
And all the girls of all the clubs in 
which she had worked had managed 
to come, and ever and ever so many 
of the youths from the boys’ clubs. 

Yes, yes, indeed, she was telling 
Mrs. King from across the street, she 
would remember her; she would come 
back often and often to see her, and 
she would hope every time to find them 
happier and more prosperous. Then 
she turned with a little cry to Flavian, 
standing beside her, flushed, triumphant, 
half impatient of all that delayed them, 
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half proud of all the love that she had 
won. 

“See!” she said. 

It was a procession of the tiniest 
children of all that entered now, 
scrubbed within an inch of their lives, 
stiffly starched, amazing as to hair rib- 
bons and neckties. It was the kinder- 
garten class, Magia Feretti at its head. — 
Maria held a bouquet almost as large 
as herself—a wonderful bouquet of 
many colors. She presented it speech- 
lessly to Cordelia, while behind her 
her mates whispered and hissed re- 
minders to her of the words she was 
to utter. But stage fright completely 
overcame Maria. 

“Tt’s all right, children,” Cordelia as- 
sured them, holding the mound of pink 
and red and yellow against the shint- 
mering white of her satin and lace. “It 
doesn’t matter that Maria has forgot- 
ten what to say. I know what you all 
mean. You mean that you love me, 
and that you hope I'll be very, very 
happy.” 

She stooped and planted a kiss upon 
Maria’s mute little lips. Then she had 
to kiss the whole procession of thirty. 
And then at last she was released to 
change her clothes, and to weep for 
a moment in Louise Pendleton’s arms, 
and to come down the stairway and 
out onto the crowded street, where the 
children were loitering to see her pass. 
As the door of the limousine closed 
upon her and Flavian, she looked back. 

“Why, Flavian! How queer! I’m 
sure I saw Mrs. Feretti.there, with 
Maria—why—shaking her fist toward 
us! It couldn’t be!” She turned with 
a look of inquiry toward her husband. 

“Nonsense! She was warding off 
the evil eye or something of that sort. 
Oh, Cordelia, forget them all! I’ve 
been so jealous of them this last hour! 
Give me your thoughts, your heart!” 





TO BE CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 




















































By Mary Carolyn Davies 


ASTER of the players, shake 
That baton they bow to; make 
Miracles of sound to kill 
These conjecturings that still 
At the awesomeness of birth— 
Birth of child or birth of year— 
Steal within our thoughts of mirth 
Sly and noiseless as a fear. 
More confetti! Let the air 
Be full of beauty as the sky of prayer. 


No one hears the minutes tolling 
Little bells of death—but I 

Hear my heart beat out to me, 
Ceaselessly, 

“Some of us will die 

Before the year goes by.” 


On our foreheads sits the sign 

That no eye may yet divine. 

Here we dance to greet the year 

That is bringing us the earth 

For a bed. Still, what’s of worth 

But a bar of music now,’and a hand upon one’s 
arm, 

Warm—— 


Dance on, beloved. While the music cries 
Its joy, we find ours in each other’s eyes. 


We two who love have still so much to say 

With words, and then without, too, to each other 

Before Death steals behind to smother 

Us with a pillow, like a schoolboy playing 

A trick upon another. Circling, swaying, 

The dancers come. The shadows on the wall are 
happy, too; 

And I—and you 





The musicians lean and sway, 
With their souls and finger tips 
Putting hunger in our lips 

For each other’s, as they play. 
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Some of us will die 

Before the year goes by. 

Perhaps those two, whose hearts are in their 
faces, 

Who yearn to kiss, but rather think this place is 

Too public, for a kiss that means to be, 

Not one born carelessly. 

And so they whirl the closer, each to each, 

When a chord’s crashing gives them leave, and 
speech 

Is in their eyes and finger tips and shoulders, 

Speech that is foreign tongue to most beholders, 

3ut mother tongue to them. We love, we know! 

Their joy is in the swing of a room’s corner; 

They lost the step, a half a bar ago, . 

That they might stand, all blamelessly, 

Their arms about each other—so. 

Their faces glow. 


Still, if she dies, how long will that boy mourn 
her? 

There are so many partners sitting out 

The dance of life; and lips are much 

The same, he will discover, to the touch; 

And any heart next his can thunder loud 

Enough to still the memory of a shroud. 


When Death comes, will he choose the laughing 
ones, 


Or those Life, like a dancing partner, shuns? 


Still the music leaps and falls, 
And the music beckons, calls, 
And commands, and pulls and leads, 
And we follow where it leads. 


Through its beat, I am aware 

Of the tolling bells of death. 

The confetti in your hair 

Stirs and trembles at my breath, 
And tight our fingers cling, and high 
Our hearts beat to the music’s cry. 


Perhaps it is our love will die 
Before the year goes by. 
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A STORY OF HOME 


By Anne Spottswood Young 
Author of “The Hotel Baby,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. VAN BUREN 


How could a girl brought up like Genevieve Drew run away with a man like 
Truesdale Ellis? Read the story for an understanding of her young heart. 


A TWO-PART STORY. PART II. 


RUNKETY-CRUNCH!” sang the 
wheels of the train, with mad- 
dening regularity, seeming to 

have power to drown the runaway girl’s 
thoughts for the moment, as she stood 
on the platform leaning against the 
door, gazing out into a moonlit sum- 
mer world that looked suddenly cold 
and chill as if touched with frost. 

Truesdale stood with his back to her 
on the opposite platform, chatting with 
the conductor. The porter had taken 
her suit case into the car, and she knew 
that she was expected to follow him; 
knew that Truesdale was troubled, if 
not irritated, that she had not disap- 
peared at once. If he would give her 
just one more word of encouragement, 
if she could feel his arms about her for 
a few brief seconds, she would surely 
be brave again, and this unexpected 
fright and depression would lift. 

She stole a surreptitious glance at 
him as he took off his hat and flung 
back his hair with the quick, character- 
istic movement she knew and _ loved. 
How lightly and gayly he talked! How 
blithely his laughter rang out! How 
marvelously bright his eyes were to- 
night! Never had he seemed so dear, 
so lovable, so near—and yet so infinitely 
far away! He had told her that twenty 
minutes would not be long, but they 
stretched before her like an eternity. 
Love is the most wonderful thing in 


the world, he had said, but why had 
he not warned her that giving up every- 
thing else was the hardest thing in the 
world? Then she would have been 
somewhat prepared for this appalling 
cloud of homesickness. 

The violent trembling of her knees 
was over, but her hands still shook, and 
she leaned more heavily against the 
door to steady herself. The veil smoth- 
ered her. Faint and ill, she lifted it and 
looked out again, but shivered appre- 
hensively after one glance at a gloomy 
patch of woodland through which the 
moonlight did not filter. A finger 
touched her sleeve. She started guiltily, 
instantly lowering the dark chiffon, but 
it was only the porter bowing deferen- 
tially, telling her the berths were made 
up, in case she wished to retire. 

“Oh—oh, yes! Thank you!” she re- 
plied, her eyes resting on Truesdale, for 
the conductor had at last left him, and 
he lingered, calling: 

“Where’s the smoker, porter?” 

Receiving a prompt response, he still 
waited; and as if in answer to Gene- 
vieve’s ardent wish, the porter also dis- 
appeared, leaving them alone, facing 
one another, for a few seconds. 

He must give her a word! Swaying 
with the motion of the train, uncon- 
sciously dramatic, she held out an en- 
treating hand to him. Now he would 
take his chance, come to her, speak to 
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her! He would know instinctively how 
she felt. But he only smiled, shook his 
head, placed his finger on his lips, 
turned, and was gone! 

Had her face not been shadowed by 
the veil, he would have seen instantly 
that she was on the verge of a danger- 
ous nervous breakdown which he could 
have prevented by a few loving words 
of assurance, and he would have risked 
much to give her that sustainment. As 
it was, he caught only the pleading love 
in her gesture, not the fear, the terror 
of the unknown; and, responding to the 
love alone, -hhis smile had been wonder- 
fully bright, lighting his whole face. 
In his countenance she read swiftly 
passion, longing, eagerness, warning, 
and, above all, undoubted admiration of 
her, that slim, graceful, tastefully 
gowned figure before him, a precious 
flower stolen from a home garden. 

Here was a girl guarded, supposedly, 
from every danger, surrounded by 
brooding care, watched over, prayed 
over, loved by devoted hearts that had 
merely failed to see in time that the 
child had grown to be a woman, with 
only childish toy weapons in her hands 
to cope with new and gigantic emo- 
tions. The gloriously right being so 
perplexingly mingled with the fatally 
wrong, what wonder that, blinded and 
dazzled by first love, this frail girl 
should have been swept off her feet by 
forces that all too often deceive older 
and wiser ones. 

That smile from Truesdale, bright as 
it had been, chilled her indefinably and 
failed to give her the comfort she 
needed. The porter appeared again, 
this time a little curious, and she turned 
and entered the car, following him to 
the section nearest the entrance, climb- 
ing into the berth, and drawing the 
heavy green curtains together after her. 
The small electric globes were turned 
on, and she threw back her veil and 
took one glance at her face in the nar- 
row mirror. It gazed back at her ut- 
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terly colorless, and unfamiliar to her 
startled eyes. Hastily pushing the metal 
covers up over the lights, she found 
herself in a welcome half darkness and. 
leanigg forward, raised the blinds. 

In making its long detour, the train 
would pass Hill House, and she could 
see again the home she was leaving. 
She was just in time. There it was, 
distinctly clear against the sky. Her 
father was sleeping in that corner room 


on the second floor at this moment, 


while every revolution of the inexorable 
wheels carried her farther away; his 
door was open as always, lest she, 
across the hallway, should be fright- 
ened and need his care in the night. 
Need his care? Frightened? She was 
frightened now, with a terror the more 
alarming because’ it was stili vague. 

Across the car a sonorous sleeper 
proclaimed with monotonous regularity 
his oblivion to earthly cares. The por- 
ter brushed past her section, the cur- 
tains bulging inward as he did so. He 
was quietly humming to himself, with 
that rich pathos of tone which many 
of his race possess. Above the rush 
of the train, the subdued whir of the 
wheels, she caught the fragment of a 
hymn. But why that song of all others? 
Only a few bars reached her, but they 
were enough to set her brain awhirl 
with the words she had sung with her 
father a score of times, carrying a 
sweet, high soprano to his tenor—his 
favorite song and hers: 


There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold—— 


She huddled close to the windows. 
The house was gone. Again she looked 
out into a bleak, gloomy stretch of 
woodland. She pressed her hands over 
her ears, but as distinctly as if he were 
close beside her, she seemed to hear her 
father’s voice: 


“Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care——” 


A chill shook her from head to foot. 
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Why had everything seemed so wonderfully right out there in the garden, his arms around 
her, his kisses upon her lips? Why did everything seem wrong now? 


Truesdale would come to her, would 
speak to her, would comfort her, after 
they left Lewiston, but to her amaze- 
ment the thought of Truesdale’s voice 
brought no soothing. Homesickness 
filled her whole horizon, just as love 
had filled it earlier in the evening. It 
was her father she wanted! She wanted 
to hear his voice 
moment! 





at once—now—this 
Tearless, wide-eyed, every 
nerve aquiver, she gazed out into the 
night, trying to assure herself that she 
had nothing to fear. And then, star- 
tlingly, came Gordon’s words: 


“What do you know about this fellow 
Ellis ?” 

What did she know? Late, now, to 
think of that! Where was she going? 
West, to be sure, but where? When 
and where were they to be married? 
What was the first stop on the morrow? 
Why had she not asked more questions ? 
Why had everything seemed so won- 
derfully right out there in the garden, 
his arms around her, his kisses upon 
her lips? Why did everything seem 
wrong now? Was it the mere memory 


of the hymn, or was it some new, 
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strange awakening in her own heart, 
the result of training, inheritance, an- 
cestral gifts of sound judgment, correct 
reasoning powers, brought suddenly to 
a focus in a cruelly bright, revealing 
vision, as she forced herself to recall 
Truesdale’s exact words, uninfluenced 
by his presence? 

“Love that is not great enough to 
leave everything behind is not great at 
all.” , That was not true! Girls mar- 
ried, of course, and went away to other 
homes, but they came back sto visit. 
Parents planned for them afterward, 
rejoiced in their joy, sorrowed in their 
sorrow. 

“Nothing in the world is great but 
love.” Perhaps—but what was love? 
And there were*other kinds of love be- 
sides that of man for woman, of woman 
for man. She hadn’t time to think it all 
out clearly, but something was wrong 
with Truesdale’s reasoning. 

“This love for your parents is greater 
on your side than on theirs.” Her mind 
shut resolutely down like a trap on that 
thought. To consider this now would 
result in such overwhelming homesick- 
ness that it would amount to prostra- 
tion. 

Crunkety-crunch! Crunkety-crunch! 
On swept the train toward Lewiston. 

She couldn’t be here! She was safe 
at home! She had but to put out her 
hand and touch the pretty kimono, 
thrust-her feet into dainty slippers, and 
run across the hall to speak to her fa- 
ther. Her groping hand touched her 
suit case, and she shrank away from it. 
In that traveling bag, not across her 
bed at home, lay the radiant rose gown 
and the slippers to match, her mother’s 
last birthday gift to her. 

Her mother! She was coming home 
to-morrow—no, to-day, for it was after 
midnight now. Flowers were ordered; 
little welcoming gifts, made by her and 
Aunt Polly, were in readiness. She and 
her father, as a surprise, had had her 
mother’s rooms done over in her favor- 
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reckless extravagance, had bought a 
wonderful sapphire drop hung on a 
slender gold chain, his only excuse being 
that it was the color of mother’s eyes. 
How prettily and happily and tearfully 
she would scold at this purchase, after 
all the long hospital expense! How 
laughingly they had both agreed that 
it was really too much to spend just 
now, as they had bent above it in an 
ecstasy of admiration—but wouldn’t 
mother love it? Would she love it with 
her little girl gone? 

Gone? Not till that moment did the 
full realization come to her that in run- 
ning away she would be gone! Her 
mother’s longed-for return was close at 
hand, and she wouldn’t be there to wel- 
come her! Her father’s door stood 
open, and she Couldn’t run to him for 
help and comfort! And why was she 
running off? What reasonable request 
in all her life had ever been denied 
her? Why-had she not trusted a love 
that had never failed her, a love that 
was true, true to its foundations? 

Her fingers touched the electric bell 
and she straightened up as if shocked 
into action. She would ring for the 
porter and send for Truesdale. They 
would get off at Lewiston and go back. 
Business must wait a few days. She 
would tell him that she was homesick, 
and surely he would grant the first 
favor she asked of him. She never 
dreamed that this request was the one 
and only one he would not grant, or 
suspected that he would not even come 
at her bidding till after the train had 
left Lewiston. She felt for the bell 
again, but before she rang, her hand 
was stayed by a low conversation be- 
tween two conductors, who had paused 
near the stateroom door;so close to her 
section that she could have touched 


them by reaching out her hand. 
“Truesdale Ellis is on board. Re- 
member him?” 
An indulgent laugh followed. 

















“Sure! An attractive scamp! How 
is he getting along?” . 
“Financially? First rate. Making 


money hand over fist, they say, for 
himself and for his firm. Smart as a 
whip, you know, and straight as a die 
in business. No one can touch him 
there. Pleasantest fellow on a trip I 
ever came across. By the way, he was 
delayed in getting accommodations, he 
says. Can you fix him up with a state- 
room ?” 

“Yes, this one is empty,” came the 
answer, followed by a murmuring dis- 
cussion over a ticket. Then 

“Well, I’ll be glad to see Ellis again. 
He used to go over this route a good 
deal. Is he walking the straight and 
narrow since his marriage? Or is he 
just as fond of a pretty face as ever?” 

“Search me! His wife’s a pretty 
woman. Ever see her? No? His two 
kids are good looking, too. He’s a 
queer combination. Remarkably fond 
of children. I’ve seen him entertain 
fretful youngsters on the train by the 





hour. They say his wife’s devoted to 
him. That’s the trouble! They all 
love him! Some gay dog! Hello! 


We’re getting into Lewiston!” 

“Conductor !” 

It was a girl’s voice, low, tense, calm 
—far too calm. The little passenger 
who had boarded the train at Hum- 
phreys no longer veiled her face. She 
was standing in the aisle, white as chalk 
under the dim lamps, but neither man 
noted anything amiss. One conductor 
hastened past her with a brief glance, 
but the other paused to listen, courte- 
ously enough, but evidently pressed for 
time. 

“How long do we stop in Lewiston ?” 

“No longer than we must. Just catch 
up the mail and take on passengers.” 

He made a penciled note on his rec- 
ord and turned away. 

“Conduct$r—please! 
are you going to open?” 

He whirled about and really looked 


Which door 
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at the eager questioner now, and the 
face turned up to his was so lovely that 
it would have been a hard heart indeed 
that could have resisted its appeal. 
Color touched her cheeks as he gazed at 
her steadily, and she smiled. 

“Well! Well!” laughed the conduc- 
tor, with the utmost good nature, re- 
moving his cap and thrusting his fin- 
gers through his fast-graying hair. 
“Are you sure he'll be down at ,this 
hour to see you?” 

Confusion overspread her face, and 
a richer pink dyed her cheeks, but noth- 
ing gould have helped her more at the 
moment. 

“You'll have to be quick, and so will 
he!” he added, in a kindly, fatherly 
way, still smiling. “Here, you Sam! 
I want you.” 

“Thank you!” 

She seized her suit case, as he turned, 
and followed him to the platform. 
Sam, who had appeared at the call, 
objected a trifle resentfully. 

“Dey’re openin’ up de oder cars for 
de passengers,” said he, but instantly, 
as he felt the magic touch of a bill 
thrust into his hand, his attitude 
changed. “No, dey ain’t, neder! We’se 
goin’ to strike ’*em plumb to!” 

Grinning widely, he did quick work. 

“Ca’eful!” he warned, for Genevieve 
had glided past him and down the steps 
before the train had quite stopped. 
“Don’t get off, lady!” he insisted. 

But she was already off, deaf to any 
command or entreaty that might be sent 
to her from that train, and on the in- 
stant there came a young man toward 
her, almost running into her out- 
stretched arms. 

“Gordon!” 

“All aboard!” came a far cry, echoed 
from car to car. 

‘All aboa’d!” said the porter, reach- 
ing out to touch the young man’s 
sleeve. “Sorry, sah! Gotta part you!” 


“I’m not going!” gasped the girl. 
“T’ve changed my mind! 


Oh, thank 
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you! Thank you!” 
For Sam, glancing 
at the bill, saw that 
it held very allur- 
ing figures. He 
sprang back, smil- 
ing  delightedly ; 
the train began to 
move. 

Silent and _ still, 
Gordon and Gene- 
vieve stood watch- 
ing the cars glide 
past, darkened 
Pullmans_ one 
after the other, 
and finally the 
smoker, misty with 
the blue haze of 
cigars. Standing 
in the aisle, talk- 
ing with a group 
of men who were 
lingering over a 
card game, was 
Truesdale Ellis, 
debonair, gay, 
laughing. 

“Quickest love- 
makin’ I evah did 
see!” the porter 
chuckled, as the 
train pulled out. 

Ah, but it wasn’t love-making! <A 
sobbing girl was led to a waiting ma- 
chine by a young man whose face was 
whiter even than hers in the moonlight. 
She clung to his arm, repeating spas- 
modically: “Gordon! Gordon!” But 
though the arm stanchly supported her, 
guided and helped, there was nothing 
loverlike in his manner; neither was it 
brotherly or friendly. It was as near 
being noncommittal as manner could be, 
but this she did not notice till the car 
was speeding on its homeward way. 
Then, glancing at his face, she gasped: 

“Gordon, don’t look like that! How 
did you know? How did you guess? 
Oh, if you hadn’t come !” 





On the instant there came a young man toward her, almost running 


into her outstretched arms. 


He did not answer at once, not until 
they were spinning up the smooth road- 
way; then, jerkingly, as if under se- 
vere strain, he spoke: 

“T’ve suspected for some time that. 
you were growing seriously interested 
in Ellis. To-night I knew you were in 
love with him—or thought you were. 
That letter I mentioned was not a mere 
excuse to get away gracefully to-night. 
It was true that I expected a letter, but 
it didn’t come till a later mail. It was 


in answer to one I had written making 
inquiries about Truesdale Ellis. It told 
me one thing that was worth knowing. 
I was sitting up in my room at the win- 
dow, thinking the summer over, won- 
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dering what I’d better say to you when 
I next met you, glad that he was leav- 
ing to-night, glad that—unless you 
wrote to him—the whole affair was 
over in safety, when I saw you go past 
with your suit case.” 

“You knew me!” 

“Yes, I knew you, Genevieve,” with 
a short, bitter laugh. “It takes more 
than a dark veil to disguise a girl I’ve 
known always.” 

The car leaped forward like some 
live thing under his guidance. 

“T called, but you didn’t hear. I 
didn’t dare call again for fear of rous- 
ing the household. I ran downstairs— 
hadn’t thought of going to bed yet— 
but you were already out of sight and 
had about reached the station, I. knew. 
To make a scene there before Hiram 
Bates and Bobby Atley was—unthink- 
able, and yet I hoped somehow to get 
you away without any one knowing.” 

He paused a moment, and when he 
spoke again, some of the excitement 
of his own experience crept into his 
voice: 

“The car needed ‘gas,’ and when I 
reached the station, the express had 
just pulled out. I knew, if all went 
well, I could reach Lewiston in fifteen 
minutes by taking the short cut, while 
the train made the detour in twenty 
minutes. There was a chance, even if 
I caught you at the station, that you 
wouldn’t go back with me, and I wanted 
enough gasoline for any emergency. I 
hadn’t much time to think, and my 
plans were hazy, but I was trusting to 
luck—or perhaps to something greater 
than luck—to do the right thing. 

“Five minutes with Ellis alone was 
what I really wanted, rather than a talk 
just then with you. There would have 
been no trouble, I think, and no dis- 
turbance. The last thing he desired 


was discovery, and I would have had 
to mention only one or two of our 
American laws which he had tempo- 
rarily dismissed from his mind. 


He 
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knew well enough the risk he was run- 
ning, but you were worth the risk, and 
he was trusting to you and to his own 
skill to keep his name from ever being 
associated with your disappearance. He 
bought accommodations for one? Of 
course! As for me, I knew I could 
pay my fare on the train, wire your 
father without giving Bobby Atley any 
clew to what was going on, telegraph 
back about my machine, and at least 
take care of you till we could get back. 
I didn’t dream that I would meet you 
at once, and that you would welcome 
me and want to get off so soon. You 
surprised me there!” 

Genevieve wrung her hands. 

“Gordon, please! Don’t look so 
dreadful! I don’t know you at all!” 

And, indeed, she did not, for this 
man beside her was a stranger, not her 
lifelong friend and comrade. He turned 
on her almost savagely. 

“Do you know what you were plan- 
ning to do? Your father’s heart would 
have broken! Your mother would have 
died from the shock! Your friends 
would have been cut off forever! Your 
life would have been ruined—ruined! 
And I—I——” He hesitated, ground 
his teeth, and choked out the words: 
“For that worse than dog of a man!” 

“Don’t! Don’t! I’ve suffered 
enough! I’ve lived years since you saw 
me! You were wrong when you said 
I had grown up this summer—I grew 
up on that train from Humphreys to 
Lewiston. Don’t be cruel to me! What 
can I do, Gordon?” 

The car slowed down and his voice 
softened : 

“What can you do, Genevieve? 
you really want my advice?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Then tell me all about it right now, 
will you? I want to be fair. I want 
to understand. I haven’t the right to 
ask, but ig 

She interrupted with pathetic eager- 
ness: 


Do 
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“Oh, I'll tell you, Gordon, everything, 
every word!” 

Falteringly she began, and pitiful 
enough the poor little story sounded, 
robbed of its rainbow colors forever. 
More steadily she went on, after a few 
moments, omitting nothing, even when 
she came to the recent love-making— 
so very recent that the man beside her 
almost groaned in helpless rage—sitting 
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“He’s married, Genevieve.” 

“T know,” she answered listlessly, too 
weary from spent emotions to raise her 
voice. “I heard the conductors talking 
about him. I’m coming to that.” 


The story finished to its last detail, 
they sat silent till the machine turned 
into the quiet streets of Humphreys 
and, mounting the incline, stopped in 
front of Hill House. 

















“Tell me all about it right now, will you? 


understand. 


with her hands clasped about her knees, 
staring straight in front of her, talking 
in a tired monotone. As _ he listened, 
a curiously sad peace settled down upon 
his troubled face, and once he said 
gently: 

“You poor little kid! 
were, a little kid!” 

But when she came to her panic of 
fear on the train, which she made mar- 
velously graphic in spite of her lifeless 
tone, the look in his eyes was one that 
Ellis would not have cared to see. 


That’s all you 


I want to be fair. I want to 


I haven’t the right to ask, but——’”’ 


“The same dear home, the same 
sweet garden, the same beautiful flow- 
ers,” said she, as he helped her down 
and opened the gate. 

“And the same little girl!” said Gor- 
don steadily. . 

3ut she shook her head with infinite 
pathos. 

“No, Gordon, the ‘little girl’ is dead, 
forever dead!” 

She walked up the path wearily, and 
he put out his arm to assist her. Her 
hand found his and clung to it. 
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“Gordon, I—I can’t ever forget what 
you’ve done for me to-night. My heart 
is too sore to talk any more now, but— 
but—I want you to know that I’m being 
punished for what I did, that I’m suf- 
fering enough to suit even you, if that 
helps any!” 

“Genevieve!” 

With that one protesting word, he 
leaped over the frozen barrier between 
them and became again the Gordon she 
had always known. 

“Oh, I know I have hurt you terribly, 
Gordon. I don’t know just how—but 
somehow. And I—am—so—sorry !” 

Every atom of resentment was gone 
from his voice when he answered, and 
his tone had a new note of strong, sus- 
taining comfort, and was gently au- 
thoritative as well. 

“You have your key? Give it to me. 
Now go in quietly and go to bed, and 
go to sleep. There’s no blame in my 
heart—for you now.” A slight pause; 
then, as if the words were fairly wrung 
from him: “You still care for him?” 

A heartbreaking little moan escaped 
her lips: 

“No! No! But I am so utterly sick 
—so afraid of love!” 


“Love! That wasn’t love!” 

She roused from her apathy at his in- 
dignation. 

“No?” 


“No!” Then, very gently, a hand on 
either shoulder as he looked down at 
her: “No, Genevieve! Good night, 
dear !” 

She ascended the stairs, prepared for 
bed in the cool darkness, slipped on the 
rose robe, and stole across the hall. 
She must hear that beloved voice. 

“Father !” 

A low, faltering word, but it brought 
instant response: 

“Yes, dear? Are you awake yet? 
Frightened, little one?” For she had 
run to his bed and knelt down beside 
it. “A bad dream, darling?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 
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“There, there! It’s all right now! 
Father’s here! Why, you’re shaking! 
You’re not ill, are you?” 

“No. Why are you awake?” she 
parried. 

His hand, his dear, precious hand, 
groped for her hair and smoothed it, as 
always, the wrong way, and with dif- 
ficulty she restrained a burst of sobs. 

“T’ve been lying here thinking about 
mother’s home-coming to-morrow, and 
worrying about you—I don’t know why. 
I was just going over to see if you were 
all right if you hadn’t come in. There 
wouldn’t be much left of father if 
mother were not coming back or if any- 
thing happened to my little girl.” 

Simple enough ‘words, but there were 
realms more in them than she could 
have understood earlier in the evening. 
She took his hand, pressed her lips to 
it, held it against her cheek; and some- 
thing vaguely, strangely sweet in the 
accustomed caress, familiar as it was, 
sent a pang to his heart. 

“Tm afraid you’re growing up,” he 
sighed. “It makes me feel queer to 
see you looking into a new world, a 
world your mother and I found so 
happy, but utterly untried to you!” 
Then, apparently quite irrelevantly: 
“What a fine lad Gordon is!” 

“Good night,” she whispered, unable 
to bear more. 

He laughed like a boy, teasingly. 

“All right now, are you? Sure? 
Good night, dear!” 

She went slowly away, but before she 
reached the hali she paused, wanting 
she scarcely knew what, but waiting ex- 
pectantly. And she had not.crossed the 
threshold before he called to her: 

“Jinks !” 

“Yes, father?” 

Like the sweetest music in the world 
came the words she longed to hear, 
bringing peace to her harassed soul, 
courage to her aching heart: 

“Leave my door open, dear, so I'll 
hear you if you call.” 
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Which was the cad—Don Pavlo, Jill, or Jack? 


O* a gray December day, when the 
rain fell softly, discouragingly, 

for hour after hour, as it not 
infrequently does in New Orleans just 
at Christmas time, Jill sat before the 
fire in the living room of the little 
house in Oak Street Drive and wept— 
silently, but copiously. 

In one hand she held a crumpled let- 
ter from Jack, on duty on the border, 
and black words stared from the white 
paper thus: “I never thought it of 
you Hard for a man to realize——— 
All women That cad—— Know 
how I feel On the page that was 
hidden in her lap were the unkindest 
words of all: may be lucky 
enough to get in the way of a sniper’s 
bullet down here.” 

The cruelty of that! Ah, how Jill 
wept! Her nose was distressingly pink 
and her eyes were dimmed and her hair 
was sadly, if becomingly, mussed. 

Upon this tableau Don Pavlo was 
ushered in. You may remember Don 
Pavlo. He was the man Jill had known 
before she met Jack—a fascinating, 
irresponsible sort of fellow, Othello and 
Lothario in one. These months past, 
while Jack had been in the State camp 
and later in Texas, Don Pavlo had been 
in New Orleans. 

You gather that Don Pavio and none 
other was the “cad” of whom Jack 
wrote. But think of Jill in such a situa- 
tion! 

The explanation was that Don Pavlo 














had known so much of army life, had - 


been able to answer all of her questions 
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as to what was probably happening to 
Jack. There was no scandal in the 
fact that she went with him to an oc- 
casional picture show—Jack’s mother 
playing chaperon—or gave him tea of 
an idle afternoon. She was wrapped 
up, heart and soul, in Jack, as the say- 
ing is, and never dreamed that any one 
could think what Jack himself had 
thought. 

Now, in the wake of Jack’s letter 
came Don Pavlo, and little fires from 
the brand that Jack had thrown leaped 
out and charged the atmosphere with 
tongues of flame. 

“What is it?” asked Don Pavlo. 

He stood at one corner of the hearth 
and looked down upon Jill inquiringiy. 

“Tt’s nothing—at a-all,” said Jill, and 
forthwith gave the lie to her own words 
by an uncontrollable little sob. 

“Of course,” Don Pavlo soothed her, 
“but what?” 

“This horrid weather—just gets—on 
my nerves!” Jill salved her conscience 
with the thought that this was really 
true. “And Christmas is almost here 
and r 

“Jack can’t make it home?” 

“Too much red tape!” she told him 
bitterly. “So many men are trying to 
come home to their wives, now that 
there isn’t going to be a fight , 

There was a new, uncertain note in 
her voice, a flashing, wide-eyed glance 
that she sent him—Jack’s words in her 
mind—that caused Don Pavlo reflection. 
The silence lengthened to an almost 
unbearable point. 
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“Suppose,” he said then, in a mas- 
terful way he had, a way that—deny 
it though she will—sends a delicious 
thrill through any woman’s veins, “sup- 
pose you tell me all about it.” 

That masterful way and the accom- 
panying thrill had something to do with 
it and the weather played its part; 
Jack’s letter and nerves will answer for 
the rest. 

“OQ-o-oh, you’re so funny!” cried Jill, 
spacing the words between tears and 
laughter and inarticulate little gasps. 
“Tell you!” 

The emphasis she gave the pronoun 
was a Startling thing. In its revealing 
flash, Don Pavlo’s keen black eyes went 
to the letter in her hand. Comprehen- 
sion dawned. 

“Tell me,” he said again. 

“Jack thinks,” gasped poor Jill, “that 
is, he doesn’t think—you ought to come 
—to see me—while he’s away . 

The subtle flattery that one man’s 
jealousy is to another’s soul sent a sud- 
den fire through Don Pavlo’s veins, but, 
all unsuspecting as she was, Jill 
quenched it. 

“It’s too ridiculously absurd! What 
earthly difference could it make?” 

Beyond an echoing “What indeed?” 
wrung from him in sudden bitterness 
and ill-suppressed, Don Pavlo made no 
answer. Silence came. 

In that silence, Jill’s frenzy left her, 
left her with cheeks aflame—utterly dis- 
mayed at what she had revealed. She 
would have bitten out her tongue if the 
words could so have been unsaid. Don 
Pavlo stood with his hands rammed 
deep into his pockets and looked at the 
fire. He helped her by that much. 

“It never occurred to me,” said Jill 
at last, in a voice that quivered once 
or twice, “that any one could think it 
—wasn’t—right !” She spoke in all sin- 
cerity, as Don Pavlo knew. That 
worldly ignorance of Jill’s was her great 
charm in his eyes. “Jack doesn’t un- 
derstand—and letters are tricky things 








Perhaps his coffee wasn’t good 
the morning he wrote. Jack’s a differ- 
ent man when his coffee isn’t good. But 
how he could ever think And you 
—of all men! Why you've been like a 
brother—or a cousin—to me all my life. 
I’d never think of you any other way!” 

Don Pavlo felt a certain sting in that. 
Wryly smiling, he raised his eyes from 
the fire on the hearth and looked at Jill, 
a questioning, challenging glance that 
brought the color to her cheeks. 

“T couldn’t!” she cried. “And neither 
could you—you know it!” The dutiful 
wife was rampant in her tone. “It’s 
most absurd of any one to feel that 
way. But of course if Jack does— 
there’s just one thing to do. You 
mustn’t come to see me any more.” 

Again Don Pavlo raised his eyes to 
hers, and again the color surged into 
her cheeks. An eerie feeling stole over 
her, numbing her very finger tips. Don 
Pavlo made her feel, for the first time 
since she’d known him, that the danger 
Jack had imagined might be real. 

And for that Jill punished him—as 
instinctively and fiercely as a child shuts 
his hand upon the bee that stings him. 
Possibilities that she had seen upon the 
motion-picture screen and between the 
pages of a book rose threateningly be- 
fore her—possibilities she had never 
thought of in connection with herself. 

She shrank from Don Pavlo. 

“T—I never want to see you again!” 
she cried. 

And when he went—perforce—she 
crumpled down into the biggest wicker 
chair and sobbed. 

“Oh, Jack!” she wailed. “If only 
you were coming home for Christmas!” 

A little flight of sparks went winging 
up the chimney; a holly berry fell from 
the wreath on the door; the rain hissed 
softly against the windowpanes. But 
Jill sat suddenly quite still, eyes wide, 
lips parted, a great thought flaming in 
her brain. 

“T could go to him!” was her thought, 
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She stole forth in the gathering dusk in mortal 


built upon this inexplicable, but urgent 
need of Jack and the remembrance of 
one Cousin Martha’s Christmas check. 
“ft can 4 

Plans mapped themselves like castles 
in the flames. By some miracle, every- 
thing she needed for the journey was 
ready—hat, suit, and shoes.  Jack’s 
mother would take care of the house, 
and Cousin Martha’s check would cover 
all expenses. Starting the next day but 




















fear that some one would see and call her back. 


one, she’d get to Jack on Christmas 
Eve. 

Bright-eyed with the intoxicant of 
daring, she bought her ticket the next 
day. She fairly bubbled with excite- 
ment whenever Jack’s mother spoke to 
her, and when the appointed time ar- 
rived, she stole forth in the gathering 
dusk in mortal fear that some one would 
see and call her back. 

In the station on the bleary-lighted 
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river front, people were coming and 
going home for Christmas; a Salvation 
Army Santa Claus tinkled his too few 
coins at the door ; in the darkness of the 
outer shed loomed Christmas trees, la- 
beled and tied, shipped in from the 
country for the coming festival. 

Jill saw and heard and told herself 
that Christmas was so nice. It was 
amazing how her point of view had 
changed with the certainty of seeing 
Jack. 

Through that long first night, when 
she lay awake in her berth, exhilarated 
by the swift motion of the train, she 
acknowledged that she was running 
away from Don Pavlo—running to Jack 
for refuge from the disquieting 
thoughts Jack’s jealousy and Don 
Pavlo’s too personal glances had in- 
stilled. Thought of Don Pavlo would 
creep in and threaten her peace of mind. 
The thought that comforted was that 
she would be safe with Jack on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Jill rose in the morning with the very 
happiest light in her brown eyes. She 
came forth from the trials of the Pull- 
man dressing room with the light un- 
quenched, and took her place in a vacant 
seat, while the porter tussled with her 
berth. She rose when he flung the last 
blanket into the recesses of the upper 
berth. 

The aisle of a Pullman is a narrow 
thing. You cross it in a step or two, 
with little thought of what may happen 
as you cross, but in the center of that 
aisle, Jill faced—Don Pavlo. 

Her elation went from her in a little 
cry. 

“You!” she breathed, like any lady 
in a melodrama, and blushed a startled, 
rosy red. If she were wise, she gave 


a prayer of thanks that Jack could not 
see that incriminating blush. Don 
Pavlo’s Byronic countenance, his elo- 
quent eyes, filled her with dismay. The 
first thought of the once guileless Jill 
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was that he had followed her. Her 
second thought was calmer. 

“You’re going out to—join the 
troop ?” ; 

When Don Pavlo only bowed, she 
thought he mocked her. 

Truth to tell, he was as much sur- 
prised as she. The difference was that 
he met the situation with rejoicing— 
played with fire gladly and risked the 
burning of his fingers eagerly enough. 
He thought of the stormy interview 
with Jill, of the light Jack’s jealousy 
would shed upon the coincidence, and 
the smile that flickered across his face 
in appreciation gave it, to Jill’s eyes, a 
look of unholy guilt. . 

“You never said——_I didn’t know,” 
she accused him: 

Defense was a matter of few words. 

“It’s the best place to get into the 
game—what game there is. An occa- 
sional skirmish with snipers may prove 
more or less exciting. Christmas—this 
time of the year,” said Don Pavlo, with 
a significant and penetrating glance, “‘is 
an empty thing—to a lonely chap—like 
me,” 

The tone, the word “snipers’”—used 
casually enough, but bringing Jack’s let- 
ter forcefully to mind—deepened the 
carmine in her cheeks. 

“For the matter of that, you never 
told me that you were going out me 

“T decided suddenly,” said Jill. “I’m 
going to surprise Jack.” 

She hated Don Pavlo for the twitch- 
ing of his lips. It was so obvious that 
she would surprise Jack in a way she 
hadn’t planned. 

“Why can’t you get off somewhere 
else!” she cried in sudden desperation ; 
then, “I—I didn’t mean that. There’s 
no earthly reason why you should.” 

Of course there wasn’t any feason, 
Only, circumstances might look black 
to a jealous husband’s eyes, and Jack 
was certainly a jealous husband—woe 
to Jill! 

She was conscious of foolish tears 
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behind her lashes, of curious faces peer- 
ing at them from all sides, and so she 
managed a little laugh that set appear- 
ances in their proper and insignificant 
place. She’d treat Don Pavlo as 
she always had—as cousin—brother— 
friend. 

Don Pavlo was quick to catch a cue. 

“T think the diner’s just ahead,” he 
said. “Have you had your breakfast 
yet?” 

He was so charming in his badinage, 
so disarming in his glances, that Jill 
soon found herself looking toward him 
with trusting friendliness. Ever so 
often, it must be confessed, a convul- 
sion of memory seized her, and then 
Jack was the subject of the conversa- 
tion. 

“When I think,” said Jill, “that it’s 
all my fault If it hadn’t been for 
me, he’d never have joined the old artil- 
lery. He did it years ago, you know, 
so that he might take me riding on 
the cavalry horses. When the war ex- 
citement came, of course he couldn’t 
get out. He had to go. If there had 
really been a war, it might not have 
been so bad x 

“Tf there had been war, Jack would 
most probably have been killed,” Don 
Pavlo consoled her. 

“&h, don’t!” begged Jill. The panic 
into which the mere suggestion threw 
her was all that could be desired. No 
woman who felt that way about her 
husband need fear other men—Jill 
thought. 

But one can’t be entertained by 
scenery that is only mile upon mile of 
flat yellow land and sagebrush, with 
here and there a cluster of ungainly 
oil derricks or a scattering of frame 
houses. And Don Pavlo’s companion- 
ship was an insidious thing. It took 
upon itself the nature of a lark. 

The train was due’to reach that par- 
ticular little sand-scarred village on the 
Texas plains where Jack’s troop was 
camped at six o’clock on Christmas Eve. 
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“It means so much to get there for 
Christmas Eve,” Jill told Don Pavlo. 
“We've always had such jolly times 
then, Jack and I. I’d be perfectly mis- 
erable—and so would he—spending it 
apart.” 

A little prairie dog came unexpectedly 
into the foreground of the desert stretch 
through which they passed just then 
and laughed at Jill. She didn’t see him, 
but Don Pavlo smiled. 

“Suppose there were a wreck—we 
were delayed ?” 

Jill shivered. 

“Tt would break my heart,” she said. 

Of course Don Pavlo didn’t want to 
break Jill’s heart, of course his words 
were lightly spoken, but they touched 
the rim of possibilities. At high noon 
of that day a wreck occurred. 

The fact that the trouble wasn’t with 
their train made the situation all the 
more exasperating. Their engine puffed 
and snorted with the steam of perfect 
health; not even a hot box threatened 
the turning of the wheels; but word 
came back that somewhere between Jack 
and Jill the wayside was littered with 
box cars in a more or less splintery 
state, crossties were torn from their 
moorings, and rails bent. The case was 
hopeless for the time. 

To Jill, who waited in her section, 
Don Pavle brought the tragic news. 
They were marooned, thrown back in 
their schedule many hours—exactly 
how many no one knew. They must 
wait where they were, while in that 
indefinite “somewhere ahead” men 
worked to remove the débris and repair 
the damage. 

“We won't get there to-day—for 
Christmas Eve?” cried Jill. 

In Don Pavlo’s eyes the gods had 
smiled benignly in thus granting him so 
many unexpected hours of Jill’s society. 
He did his best to repay their favor by 
consoling her. She would have said it 
wasn’t possible—that the hours must 
drag. But they didn’t. 
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At six o’clock or thereabouts, they 
dined in all good-fellowship, the diner, 
fortunately, being attached. Around 
them, fellow travelers made the best 
of the unfortunate delay, and the Christ- 
mas spirit was evident in laughter and 
gay voices. Some one, inspired, low- 
ered the lights at a given time, and 
sugar soaked with brandy was lighted 
in a score or more of coffee spoons, so 
that little blue leaping flames shot up 
in the dusk of the diner, flickered and 
flared and filled the atmosphere with 
a pungent suggestion of wine. 

“Ah—isn’t it pretty?” cried Jill. 

In voice and eyes there was that 
treacherous warmth that comes of 
shared pleasure, but when Don Pavlo’s 
hand closed quickly upon hers, lying 
outstretched on the cloth, and palm met 
palm with the indefinable flash of an 
electric current in the pressure, she 
woke to frightened pulses in ears and 
throat. It was only a second, while the 
lights were low. They brightened upon 
Don Pavlo so composed, so cool of 
speech, that Jill wondered But her 
hand still tingled, clenched though it 
was in her lap, and Don Pavlo’s seemed 
not quite steady as he lighted his cigar. 

“On Christmas Eve ” he said and 
stopped there. Apology—explanation ? 
He let it go at that. 

It was, beyond question, the queerest 
Christmas Eve that Jill had ever known. 
The stars came out in a cool, clear sky 
that curved down to meet an infinity 
of shadowed plain. There was a man 
with a violin and willing fingers who 
played for them, and a little woman 
who sang Christmas hymns in a velvety 
contralto voice. Finally, as a climax to 
the whole remarkable thing, they danced 
in the narrow confines of the observa- 
tion car, while a cold wind whined and 
wailed at the windows—the uncanny 
sound of silence made articulate. 

Despite that warning in the diner— 
defiant of it, perhaps—Jill gave herself 
to the dancing with the abandon of a 








happy child. She danced with Don 
Pavlo again—and yet again. When she 
had danced with him four times, a 
woman resting beside her in an interval 
leaned forward with a smiling, happy 
face and the evident intent of saying 
something nice. 

“You and your husband,” said the 
woman to Jill, “surely dance well to- 
gether. I like to see married folks that 
way. *Tain’t always you do.” 

“My husband!” cried Jill. “O-o-oh!” 

As inconspicuously as she might, Jill 
fled. It was nearing ten o'clock, but 
she neither knew nor cared what time 
it was. She only saw that her berth 
had been made up, and into its sanctu- 
ary she crept, with a tremulous sob of 
vexation. The woman’s mistake was 
natural, but startling. Jill heaped re- 
proaches upon her own head, reviewed 
her conduct scathingly. She thought of 
Jack—as she pictured him in his lonely 
tent this Christmas Eve; thought of 
herself, laughing and dining and danc- 
ing with another man. Jack had called 
Don Pavlo “cad,” but Jill told herself 
it was she who deserved that name. 

The train jerked, then swayed once 
more upon its way, while Jill thus 
clothed herself in sackcloth and ashes. 
Morning found them past the wreck, 
sighting the goal. There were cireles 


- underneath Jill’s eyes. 


“If he only can forgive me!” she 
whispered to herself, while she waited 
in the vestibule for the train to stop. 

She felt the tightness in her throat 
that always heralded emotional crises. 
It was natural enough that Jack 
shouldn’t be waiting on the platform, 
but the fact threw her once more upon 
Don Pavlo’s kindness. 

Don Pavlo hadn’t questioned her re- 
treat the night before; he didn’t ques- 
tion now, beyond one searching glance, 
the new restraint that marked her man- 
ner. He had realized from the first 
that his were stolen sweets. 

“JI want to go straight to Jack. 
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Won’t you take me 
there?” Jill asked 
him, and he did that 
much for her, con- 
quering a sudden re- 
belliousness of spirit. 
He found a guide, 
a fellow soldier of 
Jack’s, whose pale- 
blue, questioning 
eyes regarded Jill 
strangely when their 
errand was revealed. 
She thought this 
merely embarrass- 
ment, perhaps, in one 
who hadn’t seen her 
like in months—such 
are the hardships of 
a soldier’s life—but 
once she saw a fur- 
tive smile and once 
she heard him mur- 
mur to himself, de- 
ploring something. 
She walked on, 
preceding Don Pavlo 
and the guide in her 
nervous eagerness to 
get to Jack. But she 
heard them behind 
her in low-voiced col- 
loquy, and then she 
caught the mention 











of Jack’s name and— ‘“‘But, oh,” she wept, “I never knew you had been hurt—that 


“stray bullet!” 

“What did you 
say? Has Jack been hurt? Tell me! 
Why didn’t you tell me at first?” she 
cried. She ran back to them, laid 
hands upon the sunburned giant’s arm 
in her excitement, arid shook it. “Tell 
me—please!’’ she begged. 

But when his face only burned the 
fiercer in dismay, and Don Pavlo spoke 
a would-be soothing word, Jill turned 
again and stumbled toward Jack’s tent 
—one among many, dust colored against 
the dust. 

She was guided by blind impulse, 


there’d been a battle! When was it, Jack?” 


numb with fear, but she found the 
tent flap with a trembling hand and 
pushed it back—and cast herself down 
beside Jack’s cot. 

“O-o-oh, Jack!” she cried. 

He lay there, eyes closed, his face— 
burned deeply by the suns and winds 
of Mexico and Texas—a vivid thing 
against the whiteness of the sheet. 
There was no hero’s pallor, no lines 
of suffering, but one arm, neatly band- 
aged, hung in a telltale sling. 

He opened his eyes so wide when 


~ 
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she called his name that the effect was 
altogether startling. 

“jill!” The expression on his face 
added: “Good Lord! Am I so badly 
off that they sent for you?” 

He ran his free hand back through 
his sunburned hair—burned blond in 
streaks—as if to clear his vision. Jill’s 
head was down upon the sheet; her 
tears were damaging the bandages; her 
lips caressed them. Jack put his hand, 
in that dear, fumbling way of his, upon 
her hair. : 

“T came—I couldn’t stay at home 














Christmas without you Cousin 
Martha’s check Wanted to get 
here Christmas Eve Train 
wrecked fa 





A word or two was muffled in the 
sheet, but Jack heard enough to under- 
stand. Jill made no mention of Don 
Pavlo, you observe. The thought of 
his existence—Jack’s jealousy—her own 
disturbing fears—were sponged from 
her mind by the great tragedy of Jack’s 
being wounded. 

“But, oh,” she wept, “I never knew 
you had been hurt—that there’d been 
a battle! When was it, Jack? And 
where? Were many killed? Oh, Jack 
—my hero!” 

The words had no ring of melodrama 
to Jill’s ears. She raised her head and 
looked at Jack with shining eyes whose 
pride no tears could dim. 

But Jack shut his eyes as with a 
sudden twinge of pain, so that Jill cried 
out. Her heart was quivering on her 
lips. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he told her quickly. 
“T’m all right. How did you get here? 


What did you hear as you came through 
camp—about the—fight ?” 
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“I only heard—at the door of the 
tent almost—that you’d been hurt. I 
didn’t know but you'd been nearly 
killed ‘5 

The words caught and quivered in 
her throat. She was so happy in just 
being with Jack that she couldn’t bring 
herself to mention Don Pavlo, now that 
she was reminded of him. Her fear of 
him seemed of no consequence at all, 
a thing to be laughed over with Jack— 
at some later date. 

To Don Pavlo, lingering in that great 
“outside,” Jack’s fellow soldier im- 
parted a choice bit of news. 

“Tough luck for the old chap,” he 
said and chuckled. “You could have 
knocked me down when you told me 
who she was. Coming this way—the 
very morning after Will she make 
things hot when she finds how he got 
that arm? I shouldn’t wonder. .Some 
little queen—but it sure looks bad for 
Jack. Happening last night like it did, 
nobody knows the straight of it yet. 
There was a bunch of ’em skylarkin’ 
with the girl—pretty little Mexican 
sings in the picture show—and her 
hombre was too quick on the trigger. 
See? Tough luck Jack got in the way!” 

A quick gleam of understanding smol- 
dered in Don Pavlo’s eye. 

“Tough luck, you’re right!” he said. 

The man in khaki chuckled. 

“Makes a fellow seem a cad— 
Christmas Eve and her on the way out. 
Jack’s a mighty fine scout, though—and 
that Mexican girl oughtn’t to roll her 
eyes the way she does.” 

They turned away, Don Pavlo whis- 
tling an echo of a Christmas hymn that 
had to do with peace on earth, good 
will toward men. 
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The adventures of a young widow in search of a husband. 


CHAPTER I. 


AM going to float a company. I 

must do something!” 

“Do,” said Mrs. Norton. She 
nestled into her cushions of pale-blue 
satin. “Get George to help you. He’s 
the best man I ever knew to float 
things that are er—er . 

“Oh, my company is to be a limited 
company, and it won’t be ‘er—er , 
There'll be only one shareholder. It’s 
a real company.” 

“Have you made up the prospectus ?” 

“Yes, for private circulation only. 
The prospects are fair; the results may 
be millions!” ~ She spoke in the 
grandiloquent tone one uses when re- 
lating the superiority of a hair re- 
storer or a complexion wash. “I’m 
going to float myself.” She spoke 
slowly and with deliberation. 

“Float yourself!” For once Mrs. 
Norton’s sweet voice was shrill. “Are 
you going to float in a bathing suit or 
on a raft? Who will pay? How will 
you make any money?” 

“T shall stake my all. Listen!” She 
continued as if she were reading aloud: 
“A good figure, excellent feet, a charm- 
ing manner, with magnetism thrown 
in, and 3 

“What are you driving at?” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Norton. 

“Listen, Gerty. I’m twenty-seven.” 

“Don’t say it so loud. Every one 
knows I’m older than you are. [’m 
well aware of your age, but you don’t 
look it. You can be twenty-seven for 
ages yet, twenty-three to a man who 
adores you, twenty sometimes. Why, 
I knew * 














“Yes,” interrupted Adela, “I know 
you did. That woman had money. 
It’s impossible to be permanently 
twenty without money. I’m getting 
thin, I’m losing my looks, I’m vegetat- 
ing while I’m young, and life is pass- 
ing. Do you remember that old tune 
we used to sing as a part song at 
school—‘Carnival’s passing—passing 
away? That is in my head all day. 
It’s true; my carnival—my youth—is 
passing away. And I want to live 
and F 

“Do add, ‘to suffer,’ for of course 
you will suffer. Whereas, if you just 
sat down and waited patiently, you 
don’t know what might happen to you.” 

“Wait? For what? For Judgment 
Day ?” 

“Marry,” said Mrs. Norton lazily. 

“Marry! Marry!” repeated her 
friend with scorn. “You talk as if it 
were as easy to get a husband as it is 
to advertise for a cook!” 

“T know this place is poky and dull, 
but I want you to come and spend the 
summer with me at Murray Bay.” 

“I’m going to London.” 

“You’re going to London?” Mrs. 
Norton was breathless. “To London! 
What for?” 

“To float the company.” 

“You—Adela Percy, widow, pretty 
—no, you aren’t pretty, but sometimes 
I think you have more fascination than 
mere prettiness—are going to London 
to run a Is it a shop you’re think- 








ing of starting?” 
“Yes, a shop.” 
“What are you going to sell?” 
“Myself.” 
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“Good heavens, Adela! 
” 


that a joke! 


I don’t call 


“T don’t mean it to be a joke. Do I 
look like a joke?” 

Mrs. Norton glared at her. Adela 
wore a long, plain black gown; there 


was no touch of white anywhere on it. 
Her hair was done low on her neck; 
her blue eyes were full of tears; her 
face was strained, and her ridiculous 
baby mouth was set and hard. 

“You don’t look at all like a joke,” 
said Mrs. Norton. “You don’t look 
pretty.” 

“T feel moldy,” said Adela, “as if 
I were damp and covered with clog- 
ging furry stuff, just like jam when 
it’s going bad. You can shudder, but 
I feel it. Dear Gerty, you’ve been so 
good to me. You won’t tell, will you?” 

“T’'ll tell George. I never keep any- 
thing from him.” 

“George doesn’t matter. 
mention it to the others?” 

“No, I swear that. But go on. I 
want to hear all about it.” 


You won’t 


“I’m _ starting for London on the 
twenty-seventh of March. I sail from 
Boston in the Amsterdam. You know 


my life—how hard I have had to 
work ?” 

The other nodded. 

“But you seemed to like it,” she said. 

“Of course. I’m not such a fool as 
to tell what I feel. The woman who 
talks courts ridicule. But I loathed it. 
When Bertram took me away from it 
all and married me, I Do you 
know that I loved Bertram? I could 





have killed him when he went off to ~ 


South Africa, and left me—not be- 
cause he went away, but because he 
wanted to go. I would rather have 
seen him dead than going away from 
me living. He volunteered, you know.” 

“He was very fond of you.” 

“TI was very fond of him, you mean. 
He sailed away and I was _ alone, 


and—well, you know that he was killed 
I get a little pension, 


at Paardeberg. 
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but from being prosperous I became 
poor. He left me one thousand pounds, 
nearly five thousand dollars—it sounds 
more in dollars. Now I’m _ twenty- 
seven, I will never love any one again, 
and, 

Mrs. Norton gave a sound that re- 
sembled a chuckle. 

“Never!” asseverated Adela. “You 
can laugh. If I had any feeling left, 
if I felt there was any chance of my 
loving again, do you think that I would, 
that I could, do what I am going to 
do?” 

“You haven’t told me yet what you 
are going to do.” 

“I’m afraid you'll tell.” 

“All right, then, keep your secret 
buried in your own heart. I don’t 
want to know it. I should hate to be 
intrusted with a secret that, if told, 
would bring disaster to any happy 
home. A secret that could hurt any 
woman could never rest happily in my 
soul.” 

“Woman! 
hurt ?” 

“Aren’t you planning an elopement ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you th it I could never 
love any one again?’ 

“Alas, that announcement is gener- 
ally the prelude to some awful and 
contraband act! I think you have 
made up your mind to elope with a 
married man.” 

“T always knew you were an idiot,” 
said Adela. 

“Explain quickly,” said  Gerty. 
“Don’t deviate from the truth. Though, 
Adela, I think you are making a mis- 
take. It’s not wise to strip your soul 
for a woman to look at.” 

“T suppose I ought to tell you what 
I mean to do without giving you any 
reason for it. Still, Gerty, I can trust 
you.” 

“Trust no woman, howe’er pleasant,” 
said Gerty. 

“T’ve sold the bonds in which my five 
thousand dollars were invested. I 





What woman could it 
































have that sum in the bank now, and 
I’m going to take it and seek my for- 
tune. Don’t interrupt me.” Gerty had 
her mouth open, but she shut it again. 
“I’m going to invest my capital in my- 
self, in my clothes, in my own personal 
adornment! I’m going out ,into the 
arena to find a husband, or else to the 
workhouse—when my money is all 
spent.” 

“Arenas are dangerous. You’re not 
used to a crowd or to the noise.” 

“T know, but I may as well go and 
try my luck. I’m going to England 
on a good ship—not too quick a liner, 
but on a good, substantial steamer on 
which the not-rushed-for-time people 
travel. I’m not bad looking, and [’ll 
marry any one who can support me. 
How could I even contemplate this 
step és 

“If you were not mad? You were 
not going to say that? I beg your par- 
don, I naturally thought it was the only 
finish possible to your sentence.” 

“How could I even think of it,” con- 
. tinued Adela, “if my heart were not 
dead—dead and cold, in a graye some- 
where ?” 

“You’re only twenty-seven. Did you 
know some wise man said that a 
woman’s strongest passions come on 
her when she is thirty-five?” 

“Passion!” said Adela contemptu- 
ously. 

“Oh, yes,” said Gerty. “You talk 
of passion as if it were the plague. 
Wait! You mention your heart as if 
it were an iron cross you had erected— 
as if nothing could alter the shape or 
the form or the inscription on it. Don’t 





you know that a hurricane could blow * 


it down? One night’s awful storm 
could lay it flat on the ground and cover 
the—what you think everlasting—in- 
scription with water and mud. Your 
heart is not dead, and some one else 
might soften it so that it would be pos- 
sible to put another name on it. You 
talk as if it were made of granite, like 
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Cleopatra’s Needle, and fixed up on 
the Thames Embankment with police- 
men round it. Go home, take two 
pills, and don’t come near me for a 
week.” 

Mrs.. Percy put on her hat and 
walked down the one street of the little 
town to the customhouse. She paid 
thirty dollars’ duty on two gowns and 
had them sent to her boarding house 
by the expressman. Then she sent a 
draft to the steamer’s agents in Bos- 
ton for one hundred and fifty dollars; 
this was to pay for her cabin on the 
Amsterdam. 

She did not go near Mrs. Norton 
for three days, and at the end of the 
third Mrs. Norton telephoned to her. 

“Come down and dine to-morrow 
night. We're leaving the next day by 
the maritjme express. Are you sane?” 

“Tll come to dinner,” said Mrs. 
Percy, and she laughed a little. “I’m 
still the same.” 

Arrayed in one of her new frocks 
—the other was for the steamer, and 
it was short, smart; there were shoes, 
stockings, and a hat to go with it— 
Adela walked down to the hotel. 

“You wére not in earnest?” said 
Gerty. “You’ve given up that mad 
scheme of yours. You look sweet, 
ducky, lovely, in that gown. How be- 
coming black and white is to your skin! 
You’re not going to London. That 
gown will do for Murray Bay.” 

“I’ve taken my passage. I sail in 
a week,” said Adela. 

“You'll have no luck,” said Gerty. 

Adela only smiled. 

“T’m not going for luck,” she said 
calmly. “I want something less ephem- 
eral than luck. I’m going to look for 
a situation. Marriage is the best pro- 
fession for a woman, and I’m going 
to try. to get a suitable place in the 
profession. Why not?” 

Mrs. Norton did not answer her. 

“Have you anything to send to Mrs, 
van Ingen? I'll go to see her.” 
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Mrs. Norton looked critically at 
Adela, and she decided in her wrath 
and amazement that Mrs. Percy’s hair 
was dyed. No woman was ever born 
with blue eyes and black hair! Such 
an effective combination must have 
been engineered. Gerty was annoyed; 
she had made her own arrangements 
for Murray Bay, and she had intended 
that Adela should assume the care of 
her children and her husband while 
she amused herself in other ways. 
That night she wrote to her sister, 
Mrs. van Ingen—the Mrs. van Ingen 
from whom Adela expected so much. 


CHAPTER II, 


They were taking in the gangway. 
That means a lot. The last link with 
the land was going. Adela stood on 
the promenade deck of the Amsterdam 
and felt an impulse to bolt ashore. She 
felt lonely, frightened, friendless, and 
unprotected. In all her life she had 
never gone anywhere alone. The 
casual glances thrown at her by stran- 
. gers made her feel hot and cold. Did 
they think that she was an adven- 
turess? An adventuress! The truth 
of that name as applied to herself made 
her uncomfortable. The tugs were 
snuffing round the big ship, gradually 
turning her. Adela looked at the land 
and at the houses in the clear spring 
sunshine; she wondered when and how 
she would see them again. She felt 
as if she were starting for the north 
pole. The wind blew cold on her face 
and she shivered. The voyage in search 
of fortune had begun. 

She went below and put on the black- 
and-white cloth dream of a gown that 
she had ordered with a view to the 
undoing of man on board ship. The 
long coat that went with it was of scar- 
let, the color of bravery. She had a 


cup of tea and came up on deck, where 
she stood by the rail watching the light- 
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houses glide by. How fast, how un- 
necessarily fast, the Amsterdam was 
going! The sea was beginning to be 
ruffled; the bell rang; the engines 
stopped; the pilot clambered down the 
wriggling rope ladder. Adela waved a 
farewell to him with her hand—a fare- 
well to the old life! Only one man saw 
it. He smiled and went below to find 
out where his seat was in the saloon. 
He intended to be near the lady with 
the blue eyes and the heavy black hair. 

A dim rim was all that remained: of 
the land. Adela settled herself down 
to dullness or to adventure, whichever 
the world might hold for her. At last 
the dressing bugle sounded, and she 
went to array herself for dinner. She 
had resolved to be perfect as regards 
clothes, for who knew? Some man 
with money might see her, might like, 
might love She shuddered. 

“Are you my neighbor?” A girl 
came out of the cabin opposite Adela’s. 
“I’m so lonely. I don’t know a soul, 
do you?” 

“No,” said Adela. “I’m lonely, too.” 

“I’m going to London,” said the girl. 
“I’m a journalist. You're traveling 
for pleasure, I’m sure—now, aren’t 
you?” Adela nodded. “I knew that 
by your gown. You have on such a 
pretty one. I’ve got work on the staff 
of the Gorgeous Vision, Ever heard of 
it?” 

“Not yet,” said Adela. 

“That’s right,” laughed the other. 
“You will hear of it. I was getting 
tired of my life in America, so when 
they offered me a permanent post, just 
to write about plays, I took it, with the 
bad pay and all. I want to get to Lon- 





don! I want to get on! You’re going 
to dress? So am I.” 
The saloon was full when Adela 


sailed in. Her gown was too becoming 
to her, thought some of the other 
women. They had prepared for sea- 
sickness—their careless dressing pro- 
claimed that fact—and they looked as 
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if they had slung on their blouses, 
which were not too fresh. Adela was 
radiant. Why not? The play had be- 
gun, and she meant to play the heroine. 
If she felt shaky, she did not show it; 
if she trembled, no one knew it. 

The steward found her seat for her. 
Her name was in front of it on a card, 
but it had been turned round by a curi- 
ous person. Some one had wanted to 
know who was coming to that seat. 
Next to her, on the left, was a man. 
She did not pause to look at him; her 
face was too hot to bear the gaze of all 
the people at the table. She sat down. 
To her joy, the girl whose cabin was 
opposite hers had the seat on her right. 

“This is nice,” said Adela as_ she 
looked at the menu. “I always feared 
that the seats on board ship were ar- 
ranged by the alphabet, and that the 
passengers had no joy prepared for 
them.” 

“T did it,” laughed the girl. “I went 
to the steward and told him I wanted 
to sit next you.” 

The man on Adela’s left smiled a 
little, but no one saw it. He, also, had 
been to the steward and exchanged a 
couple of sovereigns for the privilege 
of having his seat next to Mrs. Percy’s. 
He remarked tentatively: 

“T recommend the oysters.” 

Adela laughed and ordered oysters. 

He was studying the menu, and she 
studied him. He was dark; he had 
a short, crisp mustache; he was well 
dressed in old, well-made clothes; and, 
above all things, he spoke nicely to the 
steward. Adela decided that he was 
not uninteresting. Her neighbor, whose 
name was Miss Furnival, was already 
gayly conversing with the man on her 
right. 

She turned to Adela and said: 

“My neighbor considers it very mean 
of the steward not to have put him be- 
tween you and me. His name is Sav- 
age. He says he knows Mrs. Norton. 
She asked him to look out for you.” 
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Adela ordered roast beef and felt 
that the voyage was not beginning 
badly. 

“IT hope I may consider myself in- 
troduced to you, Mrs. Percy,” said Mr. 
Savage. 

“I think you may,” said Adela de- 
murely. “A ship introduction is easily 
forgotten, if you want to forget it.” 

“And if I do not want to forget it?” 
asked Mr. Savage. ~ 

“Well, then, it is easily remembered.” 

“Is this your first voyage?” asked 
the man next Adela. 

“Yes,” she answered. 
won’t be my last. 
don.” 

“So am I,” he answered. 
to friends?” 

“T hope to meet friends incidentally,” 


“I. hope it 
I’m going to Lon- 


“You go 


said Adela. “I’m going on business.” 
How nice it sounded! And yet—and 
yet 





“My name is Crossley,” he said. “I 
know yours is Percy, for I looked at 
your label.” 

“At my label?” she repeated. 
see—you mean my card.” 

They went up on deck after dinner. 
The night was calm; the stars shone 
down out of a white sky that looked 
clear and cold to her eyes; the air was 
soft. Adela sat down in her deck chair, 


“Oh, I 


* and Mr. Crossley put his beside her. 


She felt some surprise that Mr. Sav- 
age had not come to speak to her. He 
had said that Mrs. Norton had told him 
to be civil. Had Mrs. Norton told him 
more? A cold, hort ble chill of appre- 
hension and fear crept into her heart. 
Had Gerty told him? But no; she 
would not have been so cruel. 

A steward brought her a letter. 
was pleased. It was from Gerty. 

“May I read it?” she asked, turning 
to Mr. Crossley. 

“By all means, if you can see.” 

He moved his chair. He was so 
strong, so hard, so brown, and _ his 
hands and nails were such a good 


She 
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shape! Adela gave a faint sight. He 
was not the sort of man she had come 
to attract; he was too good to be mar- 
ried by a woman who would accept him 
as she would a good situation. 

She opened her letter: 

Dearest ApELA: I met Mr. Savage in the 
train coming up, and he talked of going to 
England by the Amsterdam. I told him to 
look out for you if he did choose that ship. 
He is the rich Savage, the proprietor of 
something; I forget whether it’s hair wash 
or dog biscuit. Anyhow, with your looks 
and your aspirations, you ought to be able 
to work him, for he is a millionaire—in 
pounds, not in dollars. Return to me as 
Mrs. Reginald Francis Savage and I will 
forgive you everything. Be sure you don’t 
tell him what you are up to. I hope you 
will write to me often, for you will have 
adventures. Yours always, GerTY. 

Adela’s heart felt lighter. Gerty had 
not betrayed her confidence. She felt 
stung with the shame of what Mr. Sav- 
age might have said and done had he 
known of her intentions. The relief 
of finding that he knew nothing was 
almost too great. 

“T’m tired,” she said. 

Mr. Crossley accompanied her to the 
companionway ; he carried her rugs and 
said he hoped to see her again in the 
morning. She liked his clear-cut face, 
his air of self-confidence, but who was 
he? Was she no wiser than a foolish 
girl to lose her heart so easily? And 
Mr. Savage was a_millionaire—in 
pounds. 


“How are you to-day?” 

Adela had breakfasted in bed and 
then gone on deck for a walk. Some 
of the passengers were ill; she felt 
quite gay. Mr. Savage stood by her. 
He looked worn and gray. The 
Amsterdam was snorting through the 
sea, beginning to plunge among the big 
white horses, and the air smelled damp; 
Adela 
loved the rocking-horse motion; Mr. 


‘Savage looked as if he hated it. 


“T love this!” she answered. 


Was it her imagination, or was his 
neck fat and bulgy? 

Mr. Crossley was walking up and 
down. He stopped a moment to ask 
her how she felt and whether he could 
do anything for her, but he did not stay 
with her. She wished he had stayed, 
but she devoted herself to the fascinat- 
ing of Mr. Savage. He was with her 
all day. He spent the next one with 
her, too. He was attracted by her, she 
could see, but she did not like his 
glances. She scolded herself; this was 
the fault of her too ardent imagina- 
tion. Yet he did not appeal to her, 
though he was the rich Savage. 

He talked about meeting her in town; 
he planned dinners and theaters with 
her and promised to see that she had 
a good time. But it was all tinsel, and 
Adela felt gay one moment and dreary 
the next. He bored her—but he had 
money. This was not the way to take 
what Fate gave her. She had a future 
to live through. Perhaps she would 
not be able to make her money last 
for a year, as she had planned it should. 

“Any check when you are penniless,” 
said Adela to herself, with a poor at- 
tempt at gayety. 

Gerty would have been delighted had 
she seen the way Mr. Savage was be- 
ginning to make love to Mrs. Percy. 
Adela forgot the fact that quick love- 
making makes dull marrying. 

Then the ship began to take green 
seas on board. To Adela it was all 
glorious, all new life, but_Mr. Savage 
retired to his cabin to repair the ravages 
of seasickness. He stayed there, to her 
great, though unmentioned, joy. 

Mr. Crossley then attached himself 
to her. The deck steward made a point 
of saying, “The chairs are together, 
sir.’ They had the ship pretty much 
to themselves. She could not find out 
much of his history. He was a real 
white man, but had he money? Had 
he any position? To fall in love with 
a man as penniless as herself was not 
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what she had come to do, and she re- 
sisted his power over her. Her pres- 
ent feelings, she assured herself, could 
only be the result of five days’ constant 
conversation with a man who was 
clever and interesting. She told her- 
self that her interest in him was merely 
temporary and would vanish like the 
memory of a good partner at a ball. 
Finally she ceased to analyze and to 
argue with herself, and gave herself up 
to the pleasure of the present. Who 
ever heard of a woman having her 
heart lacerated in eight or nine days? 
They expected to land on the ninth 
day. 

Mr. Savage recovered after the 
eighth day, and then there was a little 
comedy. Mr. Crossley stuck to his 
post; Mr. Savage tried to usurp it. 
Adela told herself that she was neutral 
—really she played the game for Cross- 
ley. As it happened, this was the best 
thing she could have done for her 
much-vaunted future, that future for 
which she had crossed the ocean to 
make arrangements. Mr. Savage be- 
came earnest. 

It was the last evening. She had 
looked pale—too pale—at dinner. Mr. 
Crossley ordered champagne and in- 
sisted on Mrs. Percy and Miss Fur- 
nival’s sharing it. 

Adela felt sure that he was poor. 
He had been ranching out in British 
Columbia, he had told her. Poor! She 
knew the ghastly ring of that word, 
and she hated to drink his wine, while 
she could not refuse it. 

“Why are you going back to Eng- 
land?” she asked boldly as she strolled 
up and down the deck with him. 

“I’m going to seek my fortune,” he 
said slowly. “I have an idea that it is 
waiting for me there.” 

“Only an idea?” said Adela. 

“Well, yes, only an idea.” 

“Never follow, never stake, anything 
on an idea,” she said earnestly. “I’ve 
done that and I have lost all.” 
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“T wonder,” said he, “when and 
where we shall meet again?” 

“Nowhere and never,” she answered 
flippantly. “Perhaps you will come and 
see me at the Metropole.” 

“Perhaps I will,’ he answered. “I 
have no such words as ‘nowhere’ and 
‘never’ concerning you in my vocabu- 
lary.” 

“Do you live in London? I’ve never 
been there. I’m longing to see all the 
streets and places I’ve read about.” 

“I live nowhere just now,” said 
Harold Crossley. “I shall have to be 
up in town a lot—looking after the 
idea, you know. This is our last walk 
together.” 

“Yes,” said Adela, and added to her- 
self, “I can hear the carpenter making 
my coffin. I didn’t spend all my gold 
to marry a man with a ranch that 
doesn’t pay.” He had confessed that. 
“Nor is running after an idea a better 
thing to do.” 

_The breeze from the land was cold; 
the stars were gold and green and red 
in the clear north light. 

“Here you are,” said a cheerful 
voice. Mr. Savage, recovered apd self- 
satisfied, stood before them. “Miss 
Furnival and I have been looking for 
you. I want to talk to Mrs. Percy. I 
haven’t seen you for days, and I’m 
starved for a sight of your face. Mr. 
Crossley, will you look after Miss Fur- 
nival ?” 

In a minute, the world was altered; 
the starlight was dimmer, and Mr. 
Savage and Mrs. Percy strolled along 
behind Mr. Crossley and Miss Fur- 
nival, 

“Such a nice girl!” said Mr. Savage, 
with an admiring glance at Miss Fur- 
nival’s back. “But crude—too fond of 
her profession and of money-making.” 

“So would you be,” said Adela, “if 
you had ever had to do without money. 
I think a profession is a good thing for 
a woman.” 
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“Marriage is the best profession for 
a woman,” he said didactically. 

“Where did you hear that?” de- 
manded Adela. “It’s my maxim. I 
invented it.” 

“Did you?” he asked carelessly. 
“Mrs. Norton said it to me, and I 
agreed with her. I thought it clever 
at the time. _I’m glad you said it. 
Every woman ought to marry. It 
rounds her off; it finishes her. I would 
never bother talking to a girl when I 
could talk to a married woman.” 

“Why not?” asked Adela. 

“Don’t you know?” He laughed 
softly. She did not like that laugh. “I 
suppose it’s because a married woman 
is more amusing, more up in the ways 
of the world, more lenient. She under- 
stands more and isn’t as hard as a 
girl.” 

“Where have they gone?” asked 
Adela, for the others had disappeared. 
Her exclamation was almost a cry. 

“Let them go. I want you to myself, 
to tell you that I love you.” 

“You don’t! You ‘i 
believe him. 

“Yes, I do. I love you.” They were 
standing at the end of the promenade 
deck. He put his arm around her and 
tried to hold her face up to his. 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘Don’t!” 

Memories strangled her; she gasped. 
Was it the feeling that the wrong man 
had his arm around her? Her brain 
insistently asked her this question. 

“You little witch! A girl would 
have let me; a girl wouldn’t have 
known that the moment hadn’t come. 
I'll see you in London, and you won’t 
keep me waiting very long, will you? I 
love you.” 

Adela went dolorously down to bed. 
In spite of her excellent prospects, she 
did not sleep. 

The stewardess called her at five. 
The pilot was on board; they were 
going into Liverpool. 

Adela went up to town with Miss 


She did not 





- 


Furnival. Mr. Savage fumed and fol- 
lowed by a later train. The ladies went 
third class; Miss Furnival had to do 
that; and Adela would not leave her. 
Mr. Crossley had just time to ask Adela 
for her town address before she left 
the ship; he was staying in Liverpool. 
Mr. Savage invited her to dine with 
him at the Carlton the next evening. 
She accepted his invitation. She hated 
herself. She could not forget Mr. 
Crossley, and she could have screamed 
with disgust at her own actions and 
her own motives. She took Miss Fur- 
nival with her to the Metropole for 
one night. 
CHAPTER III. 

Adela had written to Mrs. van Ingen 
from Queenstown. She hoped much 
from Gerty’s sister. Surely Mrs. van 
Ingen would introduce her to the sec- 
tion of English life that she so yearned 
to know. But no letter awaited her at 
the Metropole... She felt as if some one 
had struck her, though she assured her- 
self there was not time for a letter to 
have come. 

She went shopping and ordered two 
evening dresses and one fluffy day 
gown. She paid for them; this invest- 
ment of her capital looked pretty. She 
wondered whether Harold Crossley 
would ever come to see’ her. 

Nancy Furnival, full of indomitable 
energy, had found a flat for herself. 
It consisted of a combination bedroom 
and sitting room, with a tiny pantry 
containing a gas stove. Nancy had a 
latchkey and her own front door, which 
gave her immense pleasure. Adela en- 
vied her. Things were costing her more 
than she had allowed for, but she hoped, 
with the invincible hope of the gambler, 
that all would come right. Was she 
not engaged to Mr.:Savage—to one of 
the richest men in England? Was she, 
thotigh? Had he really meant that sud- 
den and hateful avowal of affection for 
her? He came often to see her. 




















One night she dined with him at the 
Carlton and they went to the theater. 
When the play was over, he drove back 
with her to the Metropole. 

“T’'ll come in just for one cigarette 
and a little talk,” he said. “I never 
really see you. I haven’t enjoyed to- 
night. It was too tantalizing. I want 
to arrange for our little wedding tour 
together. What is the number of your 
sitting room? You can take me straight 
up there, can’t you?” 

“It’s too late now.” She was quite 
indifferent whether she offended him or 
not. “I have no,sitéing room!” 

“No sitting room! Good heavens, 
why did you come to a hotel where they 
can’t give you a sitting room? Leave 
to-morrow if they don’t give you one.” 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Of course it is. I won’t come to see 
you and sit in the hotel drawing-room. 
I love you. I’m not going to talk pretty, 
selected platitudes in a public room for 
all the hotel haunters to hear. I’m too 
well known for that.” 

“You can’t come in to-night,” said 
Adela decidedly. 

“You little witch!’ He laughed. 
“You know the way to enthrall me. 
Most women are cherrieés and over- 
ripe.” 

“T’m not even ripe,” said she coldly. 

“T know that. Sometimes I wish you 
were, and yet that is why I admire you 
so much. If you had been riper, I 
would have tired of you long ago. The 
way you led Crossley on, on board ship, 
was positively inimitable—inimitable !” 

“Are you ever jealous? Could you 
ever be jealous?” 

“Try me and see if you forget it! 
Don’t you play tricks when I’m not here, 
for if you do ‘3 

“What will you do?” 

“T don’t talk,” he answered. 

“Good night,” said Adela. 

How foolish it was of her not to feel 
gay! Life was so dull! The circum- 
venting of the embraces of Mr. Sav- 
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age, fencing with him, dressing for him, 
fearing lest she might lose him and 
half hoping that she would, had brought 
her nerves to a state of tension. 

She asked at the office for letters. 
There were none. It was dreary being 
in a strange land alone. Mrs. van 
Ingen had not written. Adela wrote 
to her again. Then she went to bed. 

The days passed. Mr. Savage sfill 
squirmed because she had no. private 
sitting room, but he had to sit in the 
hall or in the drawing-room. Adela 
dreaded being alone with Frank Sav- 
age. She disliked him—and he was 
going to be her husband. She could 
not bear to think of it, yet that had 
been her reason for crossing the ocean ; 
she had come to seek her fortune, to 
marry money, and she had the money 
and the man in her grasp. Her mis- 
take was in having thought of a hus- 
band as merely a sort of universal pro- 
vider. She saw that he would be a 
big and irremediable fact. 

Her money was dwindling. Her 
hotel bill, try as she would to keep it 
small, was generally much more than 
she had allowed for. 

“A gentleman in the drawing-room 
to see you, ma’am,” said a little boy, 
and she strolled leistirely downstairs. 

But her heart did not beat leisurely 
when she saw that her visitor was Mr. 
Crossley. She hoped he had not heard 
her little, quick gasp. 

“T’m only up for three days,” he 
said. “I have the day before me if you 
will share it with me. Can you come 
for a drive? We can get lunch some- 
where.” 

“T would love it,” she answered. 

For that day she would take out her 
heart and wear it on her chain. They 
drove down to Richmond and lunched 
at the Star and Garter. Then they 
went into the park and sat under a big 
oak tree. He had so much to tell her; 
he was like a boy. 
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“Are you a heartless woman?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes,” she answered. She was de- 
termined to live up to the rdle she had 
planned for herself, to sign her own 
death warrant. “I’m heartless—I’m 
mercenary.” 

“I wonder why you never talk of 
yourself ?” 

“Because I despise myself.” 

“You shouldn’t do that. Why need 
you?” 

She shook her head. + 

“T loathe talking about myself,” she 
said. “Let me be happy to-day.” 

“Ah, then you are happy with me!” 
he said triumphantly. 

“Yes,” she answered, with reluctance. 

“I’m perfectly happy with you,” he 
went on. “On board ship, I thought 
you were charming, just a charming 
incident. I meant to talk to you as I 
would to any pretty woman. I began 
with that idea, or, rather, without any 
idea in my mind. Afterward I r 

“You?” She longed to hear the end 
of his sentence. 

“T got hurt. Then I landed and I 
was alone, and I could still feel the 
sea air on my face and hear the throb 
of the engines and see the fog sweep- 
ing across the decks And”—he laughed 
—“T longed to see you again. I had 
to come for you to-day. I want you 
always with me.” 

Her spirit writhed as she realized 
what she would have to throw away. 

“T call that mental aberration,” she 
said slowly, while the blood leaped and 
throbbed with joy all over her. He 
loved her. She could have died gladly. 
Then she grew cold. The hurricane 
had come. Gerty had been right; her 
heart was not made of granite. 

“IT am going to marry Mr. Savage,” 
said Adela, and it seemed to her that 
her voice sounded as if it were coming 
through a fog. She could not see for 
the mist in her eyes. 

“Perhaps we'd better be moving on.” 





He spoke after a long pause, during 
which Adela saw herself, her motives, 
and her future—‘Yes, God help me,” 
she murmured, “the future!”—in a 
bright light of horror and disgust. 

“T suppose I had better congratulate 
you. You would like some tea before 
we start?” 

“Tea! Tea would strangle me! I 
mean, thank you. I’m not thirsty.” 
__ He talked occasionally; sometimes 
she answered him and often she did not 
speak at all. The future bride of one 
of the richest commoners in England 
was not at all exhilgrated. 

“You'll be in town again. Come and 
see me,” she said, as he helped her out 
of the victoria. 

She clutched his hand as if she were 
afraid of his leaving her. 

“I won't lose sight of you, I hope,” 
said Mr. Crossley. “There is Savage. 
I'll be off.” 

Mr. Savage stood on the hotel steps; 
his face was red and he looked cross. 

“You’ve been out all day with Cross- 
ley,” he said insolently. 

“Yes, I have,” she answered. 

“Well, I don’t like it. I suppose you 
let him kiss you.” 

“How dare you say that?” 

“T don’t like my goods shopworn.” 

“Nor do I,” she answered. “You 
look very shopworn now.” 

He gave a half-mollified laugh. 

“Look here,” he said. “I’ve been to 
the manager while you were out. I’ve 
told him to give you a sitting room at 
once. I’m not going to play about hotel 
corridors waiting for any woman.” 

“Tt will cost a lot.” 

“Rot!” he answered. “TI’ll pay for it, 
if you like. I came to ask you to come 
to the opera to-night. I have a box.” 

“T can’t go.” 

“Why not? It’s a big night. All 
the royalties will be there, and # 

“T wouldn’t go if they all had asked 
to meet me. I’m going to bed. I shall 
dine in my room.” And she went up 
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in the lift, shut and locked her bedroom 
door, and fell to weeping. 

It was of no use to call herself a fool, 
to hate herself, to loathe life, and to 
more than hate Frank Savage. It was 
her own fault, not his. She writhed 
with the torture of the thoughts in her 
brain; they were driving her frantic. 
She drank some tea; she could not eat 
anything. The boy brought her up 
some letters, the first she had received 
for a month, One was from Miss Fur- 
nival, who wanted her to dine at the 
Hen Run; only women were allowed to 
dwell there, hence Nancy’s name for it. 
One was in Mr. Crossley’s writing. 


I think I had better not see you again. I 
can’t bear it. I don’t want to think of you 
as belonging to Savage, so good-by, and I 
hope I may never meet you again. I love 
you better than my life; I’d give all I pos- 
sess to marry you. If you ever are in trou- 
ble, if you should ever need a man or a 


man’s strong arm, let me know. The bank-- 


er’s address I gave you will always find me, 
and if you don’t marry Savage, for Heaven’s 
sake send me a telegram. I don’t care if 
you don’t love me. If you were free, I 
would do all I could to make- you, and I 
believe I’d succeed. Yours always, 

M. C. 


- Harold Melton Crossley—those were 

his names; she had seen them in his 
prayer book on the Sunday they had 
had church on board the Amsterdam. 
He had said good-by to her! Adela 
buried her face in her pillow and 
sobbed. The tears were so hot that 
they pained her eyes. 

There was another letter which she 
had not noticed. She read it idly. It 
was from Mrs. van Ingen, asking her 
to an “at home” the next day. 

“Forgive the short invitation,” wrote 
Clara van Ingen, “I only just got your 
note. I have been away, and it has 
been following me about.” 

This recognition, of her existence 
came too late to bring any feeling of 
elation to Adela’s crushed spirit. She 
could not sleep, and she tossed and 
thought and planned all night. 
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Mr. Savage sent her some flowers in 
the morning and a diamond ring. It 
was a blaze of light, but it brought none 
to her. 

At four o’clock that afternoon Adela, 
arrayed in a gown of soft white mus- 
lin, a simple frock trimmed with real 
lace and chiffon, stood in her sitting 
room with Mr. Savage. He had tried 
to kiss her, and she had only laughed 
at him and said: 

“Don’t crush my gown. It’s new, 
and I don’t want it to look shopworn.” 

“You will never forgivé me for that.” 

“T think I never will.” Her voice 
sounded as if it had been on ice for a 
week. “That will rather amuse you, 
won’t it?” 

“Tt will. No woman ever kept me 
hanging about her for six weeks, as 
you have, without any reward.” 

“You forget the occasional kiss, and 
also that I cheer you with my priceless 
society.” 

“In July,” he remarked, “we'll go 
to—— Where would you like to go? 
On the yacht? You’re a good sailor, 
and we’d put into port every night.” 

“Not in July,” she answered. “There 
are sO many anniversaries in July that 
I must keep. How would September 
suit you?” 

“Not at all. You talk as if——” 

“T must be off now. Come and put 
me into my coupé. You dine with me 
to-night ?” 

“Yes, up here.” 

“No, down below. You can smoke in 
this room afterward.” 

“T wonder how Mrs. Van came to 
ask you to her show? They talk a lot 
about you and me.” 

“Do they?” she asked indifferently. 
“So you know Mrs. van Ingen?” 

“T’ve been introduced to her scores 
of times, but she always cuts me.” 

“T’ve known her nearly all my life,” 
said Adela. 

She made her entrance into the Van 
Ingen box—for the house was only a 
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square box—with a rustle and an air 
of bravery that was counterfeit. Mrs. 
van Ingen, who stood at the top of a 
proud eminence, the narrow staircase, 
was cool, not to say frigid; but Adela, 
who had gone to the function expect- 
ing nothing, was not disappointed when 
she discovered that she would get noth- 
ing in the way of friendship from 
Clara van Ingen. Not one kind word 
or look was vouchsafed her; no in- 
quiries were made for Gerty. Adela 
was clearly an unwelcome guest. 

“To attempt. to resuscitate a friend- 
ship is like trying to warm an omelet,” 
said Adela boldly. “I’m sure you re- 
sent my claiming any acquaintance 
with you.” Mrs. van Ingen stared at 
her bold visitor. “I wouldn’t have 
bothered you if you hadn’t besought 
me to do so when you were in New- 
castle.” 

“Do go and have some tea.” 

Mrs. van Ingen corralled a man. He 
looked at the convoy she desired him 
to escort to the tea room and clearly 
approved of Adela’s appearance. 

“I’m always delighted to see my 
friends,” said Mrs. van Ingen. “I’m 
going away soon, and after I return I 
hope to see more of you zs 

“Clara van Ingen,” said Adela, “don’t 
talk rubbish. You don’t want me and 
I shall not bother you again. After 
Mr. Burgess has given me some tea, 
I’m going home. You needn’t make 
excuses. You know that you don’t want 
to be bothered with me now.” 

Mr. Burgess got Adela a cup of cold 
and bitter tea. He talked as well as 
he could while his coat was nearly torn 
off him by a ramping, thirsty crowd. 
They were jammed in the doorway, and 
Adela gave a sigh as she remembered 
those simple little frills on her gown. 

A thirsty friend waved to Mr. Bur- 
gess. 

““T won’t be long,” he said, and 
elbowed his way through the mob. 

“That’s the woman!” said a man be- 
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hind Adela. “She’s’a beauty, isn’t she? 
She’s always with Savage.” 

Adela gasped. Could he mean her? 
Were they talking about her? If only 
she could get away! But she seemed 
to be held in a vise. 

“He’s .infatuated,” said the woman 
with him, laughing. ‘He won’t marry 
her. He says Savages never do marry 
—permanently.” 

Adela squirmed as she felt their eyes 
on her face. 

“She won’t mind that slight omis- 
sion,” he said. “Mrs. van Ingen tells 
me she’s only an adventuress. She 
actually came over here to find a hus- 
band. Savage was the wrong card to 
hold.” 

“It was rather brilliant of her,” said 
the woman, with a half-grudging ad- 
miration in her voice. Then she added 
censoriously, “I wonder Clara van 
Ingen has her here. It’s too much to 
expect us to mix with all the women 
Mr. Savage adores. Every one knows 
he never could tolerate any one decent.” 

Adela was not used to hearing such 
a delineation of her own character. No 
doubt they were accustomed to thinking 
of her as they described her. She gave 
them a push. They had to give her 
room to get away. She left most of 
her flounces on the floor under the 
man’s foot, but she did not care. 

“Good-by, Clara,” said Adela. She 
stood in front of her hostess, tall and 
lithe, and her eyes were blazing with 
anger. “I think you might have told 
me what Gerty had written to you. I 
have just heard your guests talking 
about me. They said you had supplied 
the information.” 

Mrs. van Ingen winced. She was 
never brave at close quarters. 

“T do not understand you.” 

“They said you were the agency that 
had supplied the news—that I am an 
adventuress in search of—— Oh,” 
cried Adela impatiently, “let it all go! 
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I must be off, but I just wanted to tell 
you that I am engaged to be married.” 

“Yes?” Clara was politely indif- 
ferent. 

“To Mr. Savage,” finished Adela. 

“You clever woman!” gushed Mrs. 
van Ingen. “How on earth did you do 
it? Ever so many girls and mothers 
have tried! How did you 5 

“Good-by,” interrupted Adela. 

This might be glory, but she felt like 
death ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


The dressing of Adela took a long 
time that evening, and if, before she 
began the decorating of her person, she 
drank a strong brandy and soda, no 
one knew it except the waiter who 
brought it up to her. 

The next day would see the signing 
of her death warrant. It would appear 
in the paper under the heading of 
“Fashionable Intelligence,” but, never- 
theless, it would be her death warrant 
and would run as follows: 

A marriage has been arranged and will 
shortly take place between Mrs. Percy, 
widow of the late Captain Bertram Percy, 
Canadian Regiment, and Mr. Frank Savage, 
of Castletown Castle, Inverness Lodge, 
Banffshire, and 400 Park Lane. 

Adela looked unapproachably bril- 
liant when her guest arrived. She had 
ordered: the champagne he liked; it cost 
a guinea a bottle, but she did not care. 
As the future wife of a millionaire, 
with two country places and a house 
in Park Lane, she need not consider 
the price of the-wine she drank. 

She felt numbed, as if some one had 
given her a dose of morphia. The hor- 
ror of what they said about her and the 
pain—for Gerty had played the traitor 
and told Mrs. van Ingen—had turned 
Adela’s brain into wool; her head felt 
stuffed. Gerty had told Clara the truth; 
that was what stung. 

“What sort of a time did you have?” 
asked Savage. 
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He did not talk much until after the 
entrée, which he said was good; all the 
rest of the dinner he called “beastly.” 

“The answering of that question 
requires consideration,” said she. “I 
nearly ruined my new gown, and I fin- 
ished its career by trampling it to bits 
when I got home, I was so angry.” 

He grinned. 

“They were horrid ?” 

“*Truthful’ would be a better name 
for them. Truth is generally horrid.” 
“Did Mrs. Van mention me?” : 

“No. I heard one or two other people 
mention you. Have you finished? I 
told them to send the coffee up to the 
sitting room.” 

“This is better than sitting with the 
gallery,” he said as he lighted a cigar, 


- and the waiter, who had brought the 


coffee and poured out the liqueurs, shut 
the door as he went out. “Come and 
sit beside me? You won't?” 

He got up and went overtoher. He 
put his arms around her as she stood 
by the mantelpiece. 

“Don’t kiss me!” 
shan’t kiss me!” 
of his arms. 


she said. “You 
And she slipped out 

“T have something to 
say,” she went on. “To-day or yester- 
day—I forget which it was—I said I 
wouldn’t marry you in July. I want 
to marry you next week. You can put 
the announcement in the papers.” 

“We'll go to Dover first. The papers 
can wait. I don’t put my doings in the 
papers. There would be some pretty 
reading if I did,” and he laughed. 

“This excursion of yours,” said 
Adela with a pale face and strained, 
staring eyes, “must go into every paper. 
I will have it where every one—all 
those women—can see it. I would, if 
I could, hire sandwich men to walk up 
and down Bond Street with notices in 
large letters.” 

“What rot!” he said, drinking his 
liqueur. “Did you ever try brandy and 
Benedictine mixed? Or was it Bene- 
dictine? It» was brandy to start with, 
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and I forget what they put with it. I 
had it to-day at the lunch Molyneux 
gave. What a head I have! I can’t 
remember what it was he gave me.” 

“You must write out a notice and 
send it to the papers to-night,” said 
Adela. She had not swerved from her 
track. “Don’t you understand that I 
won’t be branded? Don’t you know 
that they say I am I won’t have 
such things said of me, so write it out, 
or I will. Get a license and I'll marry 
you next week.” 

“You can get the license,” he an- 
swered. 

“Be sensible for once,” besought 
Adela. “I’m so tired to-night.” 

“T am sensible. I am sensible of my 
luck and Pp 

“Are you? You don’t. know what 
they were saying about me to-day.” 

“Don’t I? I can jolly well guess! 
They say a good many things about my 
women friends. But you'll soon get 
used to it. It’s only the beginning that 
takes you so hard!” 

“What do you mean?” interrupted 
Adela coldly. “Does it amuse you to 
think of what they said about your 
future wife?” 

“Haven’t met her yet. What do I 
care for the way they talk about an 
unknown person? My future wife must 
be about ten now. I’m not going to 
marry until I am fifty. Then I’ll have 
a girl of twenty. What are you bother- 
ing about? Pack your trunks and let’s 
be up and off. I’m tired of London.” 

“IT do not understand one word you 
say,” she answered wearily. “You say 
you want me to come to Dover first, 
and you laugh about your*future wife. 
Are you going to poison me when you 
are fifty?” She spoke with an air of 
assumed frivolity that sounded sadder 
than tears. 

“What rubbish you talk! I never 
cared anything for any one except for 
you. You look awfully well to-night, 
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you entrancing cat! I have no time to 
think of any one but you.” 

“Ts it alla dream? Tell me quickly, 
for I don’t know what you mean. Do 
you love me?” She was bewildered. 

“Yes, of course I do. I love you 
better and I want you more than I have 
ever loved or wanted any woman.” 

“T told Mrs. van Ingen that I was 
going to marry you.” 

“You told her what?” shouted he. 

“Don’t be so noisy. I told her—what 
I said—that I am engaged to you. It’s 
true, isn’t it?” 

She laughed a little. 
not so hideously true! 

“True? Tm not going to marry any 
woman! No, it’s not true! I’m much 
too wary a bird! What an idiot you 
were to give the show away—to say 
anything about me at all! Well”—he 
spoke with calm philosophy—‘it won’t 
hurt me. I can’t be painted any blacker, 
and Zi 

“Good God!” cried Adela, marching 
across the room until she stood by him. 
“Tell me straight what you do mean!” 

“I mean to take you abroad for a 
little honeymoon tour. The honey of 
the moon doesn’t last. What else did 
you expect?” He carefully put some 
ash from his cigar into a tray by him. 
“Mrs. Norton”—Adela gave a moan 
and hid her face in the cushions—“told 
me why you were coming over ; for ad- 
venture, she said—to get hold of a man 
with money. ‘She’s sporting,’ I said 
when I heard that. ‘She shall have ad- 
venture if I can tolerate her.’ And 
here we are! You’re coming with me 
to Dover on Saturday, and then we can 
go anywhere you like until we are 
bored. Then good-by——” 

Adela had turned away while he was 
speaking. She had hidden her face in 
her hands. Once or twice her shoul- 
ders quivered; otherwise she gave no 
sign of hearing him. 

“Go!” she said, standing erect. “Go 
at once! Listen to me. Of course you 
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will think that I am lying; but as sure 
as I know that I shall die, I never knew, 
until you so graphically informed me, 
that you did not want to marry me. I 
would never have tolerated you for five 
minutes if I had thought that! I was 
criminal, for I would have married you 
for your money—just for your money, 
God help me!—because I am poor. 
Now I am free, and you can go! I am 
free!” 

“You must have known what 

“How could I have known anything? 
I never met any one at all like you 
before. You thought I was clever, 
deep. Well, I’m not. I can’t bear any 
more. Can’t you see that I loathe you? 
I despise myself. I see what they 
meant, the shame of it! Did you tell 
Mr. Crossley ?” 

“Did I tell whom ?” 

“Did you tell Mr. Crossley that I was 
an adventuress? Did you tell him all 
Gerty told you—that I was trying to 
sell myself for money? What did you 
tell him?” She swept across the room 
and faced him. She was no longer 
bowed with shame and horror. She 
spoke with the insistence of the woman 
who would know. “Answer me!” 

“T may have hinted my suspicions to 
him.” 

“Your suspicions!” she repeated. 

He could not tell whether she spoke 
angrily or sorrowfully. She handed him 
his ring. He stood irresolutely by the 
door. 

“Go, please,” said Adela quietly. 

“T’ll never come back again. You've 
spent all your money; you have no one 
to help you. You’re throwing away 
your last card, remember.” 

“You won’t believe me when I tell 
you that I don’t care. I see what a fool 
I’ve been. The career of the adven- 
turess is over. Go!” 

And he went. 

She looked around the room. Was 
it really true? Had he said all those 
awful things? She buried her face, for 
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the hot shame on it hurt her. He was 
gone, gone forever, and but for the de- 
testable way of his going, she could 
have rejoiced honestly. The next day 
she would leave the Metropole; she 
would get cheap lodgings and write 
stories ; she would support herself. She 
must wash out the shame, the ignominy, 
the beastliness she felt in her soul. In 
her heart she knew that it was all her 
own fault, and that knowledge hurt 
her most. 

Nancy Furnival knew that Adela 
was engaged to Mr. Savage. She de- 
tested him, though she had not in- 
formed Adela of that fact. Now she 
was not surprised to hear that the 
hastily arranged marriage had been 
broken off. 

“T’m leaving the Metropole and going 
into lodgings,”. Adela told her. “I’ve 
engaged rooms in Cambridge Street— 
near you, Nancy.” 

“That’s the best news I’ve heard since 
I came to London,” said Nancy. 

Adela looked ill, wretched. 

“T’m going to write,” she said. “Will 
you criticize my work?” 

“Of course,” said the girl kindly. 
“You look tired out. Do go to bed 
and have a good rest.” 

“Rest! I° couldn't rest. I feel 
goaded! I feel Oh, my heart isn’t 
broken. Don’t look at me as if you 
thought me the victim of a hopeless 
love affair.” 

Adela did not_write to Mr. Crossley. 
She felt too wretched and too much 
ashamed to do that. Her lodgings were 
as cheap as she could find. With great 
care her money might last until Octo- 
ber. She began to write. Driven as 
she was by the fear of destitution, ideas 
would not come to her. When her first 
story was done, she took it to Nancy, 
who decided that it would not do for 
the Vision. Then Adela began that 
most awful of employments, the storm- 
ing of magazine offices and the inter- 
viewing of editors. 
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The only balm her wounded spirit 
received in those days was the sight of 
an insertion in the Morning Post: 

The marriage arranged between Mrs. 
Percy, widow of Captain Bertram Percy, 
Canadian Regiment, and Mr. Frank Savage, 
of Castletown Castle, Inverness Lodge, and 
400 Park Lane, will not take place. 


He had made the only amends pos- 
sible to her, and she was grateful to 
him, but, as it happened, Nancy had 
paid for the insertion! 

The outside world did not matter 
much to Adela in those days; it was all 
dark and lowering. She got no let- 
ters except printed ones—‘The editor 
regrets ” and so forth; they were 
not cheering to receive. 

At last a long story was accepted by 
the Family Sentinel. She got twenty- 
five pounds for it. She sent for Nancy, 
and to celebrate they dined at a funny 
little French restaurant for one and six- 
pence; then, to finish a delirious eve- 
ning, they went to the Haymarket, for 
which Nancy had stalls. 

Adela was growing tired of her 
dreary surroundings. She had no 
money to decorate her rooms, nor could 
she buy clean cretonne for the dingy 
sofa and chairs. She could afford to 
eat a little more, but she could not take 
a holiday. She had to remain in hot, 
airless London all through August. 
Yet in a way she felt that she was 
working out her salvation ; she was pay- 
ing her score—paying for the awful 
thing she had done, had meant to do— 
to marry Savage simply for his money. 
She vowed to pay bravely. Courage 
was the virtue she admired most; she 
would not cry out and be a coward. 

Nancy, the proud possessor of a per- 
manent income—she had a post on the 
Weekly Argus; she wrote thé fashion 
column, assisted by Adela, who had an 
eye for clothes, while Nancy had none 
—had departed in the early days of hot, 
sultry August to the seaside. Vainly 
did she beseech Adela to join her. 





Adela was working. Work was the 
best drug she had found; it left no evil 
effects. She had no eye for anything 
but copy. All through that hot month 
she slaved until she got—most unro- 
mantic of diseases—the chicken pox! 

To an ordinary woman in ordinary 
circumstances, it would have been a 
bore; to Adela it was an appalling 
tragedy. 

Her landlady was very cross, but 
bore the blow by raising her tenant’s 
rent. and congratulating herself that it 
was August and the house empty of 
other lodgers. The doctor’s bill, the 
extras—fruit, milk purveyed by the 
landlady, not to mention innumerable 
bottles of medicine purchased at the 
chemist’s—reduced Adela’s small store 
of money in a most alarming way. She 
counted her pennies and her shillings 
whenever she gave herself time to 
think. Her work dragged and failed. 
It was poor and weak. 

Her short stories came back. There 
was no one to tell her that no editor 
was in town to read the gems sent to 
him by struggling aspirants. Every 
one who could had left London. 

September brought Nancy back to 
town. She was full of new ideas, new 
schemes for the autumn campaign. She 
attributed Adela’s sepulchral gloom to 
her illness. If she had known, it was 
caused by meals of tea and bread in the 
cheapest shop Adela could find, varied 
by visits to the pawnshop, which were 
neither cheering nor conducive to a sup- 
ply of endless gayety. Nancy was too 
busy to bother, and Adela was too des- 
perate to want any one near her. She 
merely yearned to crawl out and die 
alone. The memory of Mr. Crossley, 
the man she. loved, was always with 
her. The aching longing to hear his 
voice, to touch his hand, never left 
her. She grew half frantic in the eve- 
ning, listening, listening, for a step that 
never came, F 

She never went to the Metropole for 
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letters. She had struck straight off that 
trail; she never meant to go back to it 
again. But there were many letters 
waiting her. Gerty had written; Mrs. 
van Ingen had called there, but had not 
seen the woman who had refused Mr. 
Savage. She believed the notice in the 
Morning Post. So did Mr. Crossley. 
He wrote several times and at last went 
to the Metropole, but no one knew 
where Mrs. Percy had gone. She might 
be in her grave for all they knew. In 
far-away Canada, Mrs. Norton had 
qualms of conscience, for Clara van 
Ingen had spared no detail in giving 
her opinion of Adela, and Gerty gath- 
ered that it was what she had said, not 
what Adela had done, that ‘had pro- 
duced such a torrent of wrath. Gerty 
felt ashamed of herself; she knew she 
had been a brute; she knew there was 
a tragic mystery surrounding Adela’s 
disappearance, but she made no en- 
deavor to find out her dwelling place or 
her method of earning a living. In 
course of time, the Metropole sent the 
letters to the dead-letter office. 

By the end of October, Adela had 
pawned everything she possessed worth 
pawning, and when she had paid her 
landlady, she had exactly five shillings 
in the world. She gave up her rooms. 
Her writing had not produced what she 
had anticipated. She had arranged her 
future hopefully, calculating that if she 
could write one story in a month and 
get twenty-five pounds for it, she could 
easily do that every month. The arith- 
metic was correct, but her stories did 
not sell. She left her one trunk at 
Waterloo Station, and, with five shil- 
lings in her pocket, she journeyed to 
take counsel with Nancy Furnival. 
She felt a hopeless, hideous failure. 


CHAPTER V. 

To realize the terror of London to 
a woman who is alone and penniless 
is difficult for those who have never 
had to face the world on five shillings. 





Adela sat in an armchair in Nancy’s 
flat. When she had arrived, Nancy was 
still out, but the porter, who knew her 
well, had let her in with his key. She 
was wet and cold; it was a chilly Octo- 
ber day, and the rain, driven by a cut- 
ting east wind, was sweeping down the 
empty streets, whirled by the gale. 

She had not seen much of Nancy of 
late. They had both been busy. Adela 
had been careful not to ask Nancy to 
lunch or to tea, for half the time she 
had not had either meal—a ‘bun and a 
glass of milk had been all she had 
allowed herself. Nancy had had no time 
to go to see her friend, and she had 
felt certain that Adela had a few 
friends with whom she amused herself. 
Nancy had heard of the existence of 
Mrs. van Ingen, but not of her disap- 
pearance from the scene. 

“Gay and busy do not mix,” Miss 
Furnival had said learnedly, and she 
had let Mrs. Percy alone. 

Adela had been trying to coin gold | 
out of brains and desperation. They 
are not of much use in a mint. Nancy 
had had no idea that she was destitute ; 
she had thought that the woman whom 


she admired so much had an assured ‘ 


income, which, even if it were small, 
would keep the wolf from her door. 
Besides, Nancy was not curious. 

At last she walked in. 

“T’m here, Nancy,” said Adela. “Can 
you give me your sofa to sleep on to- 
night? I’m adrift. To-morrow I shall 
go and look for a situation of some 
sort. What would I do for?” 

“T have just been to see you. Why 
have you left your rooms? I’ve some 
news for you. Greaterex says he might 
use some stuff of yours. Send him a 
bundle in the morning, will you?” 

“T’m a failure.” 

“Rubbish! You only want a cup of 
tea.” 

“It’s true—I am ruined. I’ve spent 
every penny I possess in this world. 
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They said I was an adventuress. Well, 
it’s true.” 

“The career of an adventuress would 
be an uncomfortable one to take up,” 
said Nancy. “It wants so much 
courage and capital. You know you 
don’t mean it.” 

“Yes, I do—I do.” 

Then Adela told the whole story, told 
Nancy everything that had happened 
since she left Canada. 

“T’ll make some tea,” said Nancy. 
“Tt will clear our brains. You must get 
some work at once. What are you fit 
for?” 

“T don’t know,” said Adela. 
answer advertisements.” 

“IT know what you: will do now,” 

said Nancy, “and that is go to bed. 
You’re worn out. Drink your tea, put 
on my dressing gown, and get into my 
bed.” - 
“T won't.” Adela spoke with deci- 
sion. “I'll sleep on your sofa, but, 
if you offer me your bed, if you dare 
to offer it, I'll go—I’f go at once!” 

Nancy laughed. 

“Very well, you can have the sofa, 
but it’s much more comfortable than 
my bed.” 

Soon Adela was actually resting. She 
was at peace, she was warm and com- 
fortable. The howling wind outside 
yelled despair, poverty, and destitution ; 
for the first time in six months she did 
not care. 

The old woman who came to get 
Nancy’s breakfast and do her room, for 
the munificent sum of fivepence an 
hour, was dispatched to buy news- 
papers. Adela turned her attention to 
studying their columns and made plans 
for seeking a situation. First, she re- 
solved to go to West Kensington ; some 
one there was advertising for a house- 
keeper. 


ore 


LADYLIKE PERSON wanted at once 

as housekeeper. Good wages to suit- 
able applicant. Apply 24 Tregar Road, West 
Kensington, 
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Nancy had found what she thought 
would be a far better place; a tea shop 
in Holborn was advertising for lady 
agents to sell its teas. 

“It wouldn’t be half bad,” said 
Nancy,~as she ate her toast and read 
advertisements. “You get a directory 
and you find out the names of all the 
best people in the neighborhood. Then 
you ring the bell with the assurance of 
an acquaintance, you ask for the lady 
of the house, see her, talk tea; she prob- 
ably buys a pound; you get paid for it, 
give her a receipt, and that is how it is 
done. I really believe it pays. They 
give a good percentage. You could 
manage it all right.” 

“Tf they thought I suited them,” said 
Adela wistfully. “It’s all so easy in 
theory.” 

“There’s always that disturbing ‘if;’ 
it’s a wicked word.” ; 

Nancy seized her fountain pen and 
rushed out. ; 

Adela started with a long list. The 
West Kensington residence was hard to 
find. It did not look as if a house- 
keeper could be required for such a 
small establishment. There was no 
need to ring the bell. The door was 
open; the hall was crowded. Women 
were standing on the mat, down the 
steps, unable to force an entrance; they 
were sitting inside on the stairs; Adela 
felt sure that they had even got up to 
the roof. They were closely packed to- 
gether. They glared as each new ap- 
plicant joined the throng. .Some were 
pretty. There was a gayety toc loud 
to be real about them. Some were hag- 
gard and worn; they looked goaded by 
fear and by want. 

“That look hasn’t got on my face 
yet,” thought Adela. “It’s only in my 
soul now. But it will soon show, and 
then * 





At last a man came down the stairs. 
He asked questions; he told them to 
move up, and they crushed together 
closely; he shut the front door. 


He 














was a dark, wretched-looking little per- 
son. He walked around, looking, ap- 
praising, just as if these women were 
slaves in a market or as if he were buy- 
ing cattle. He sent five or six into a 
room on the left. Adela wished she 
could shrink and crawl out of the front- 
door crack and run away. 

He came up to her. 

“Will you follow those “ladies in 
there?” he said. “I would like to speak 
to you.” 

She did as he asked. They were the 
selected band and they all were good 
looking. That was not pleasing to 
Adela. What about .the talent for 
housekeeping? He asked no questions 
about it. Most of the others were 
hastily leaving. 

The ugly little man took each one 
into a little office. Some were quickly 
dismissed; others stayed with him 
longer. Adela could not hear a word 
of what was said. 

“I’m going,” whispered a pretty girl. 
She sat on the grubby sofa—the place 
was filthy—beside Adela. “I don’t like 
this; I don’t like the look of him. 
Housekeeper!” she*repeated with deri- 
sion. “A fine housekeeper he wants!” 
She turned to depart. 

“Do you think he wants a house- 
keeper for himself?’ Adela clutched 
her arm. “I thought he.must be an 
agent of some sort.” 

“T don’t know what he wants, but I 
don’t like the look of him,” answered 
the girl quietly. “You’re not his line. 
Don’t you give him your name or ad- 
dress. I’m off. I won’t wait. I was 
a fool to come here, but I’d be a bigger 
one if I stayed!” 


At last it was Adela’s turn for an 


interview. 
“T hope you are not tired,” said the 

man politely, as he gave her a chair. 

He seated himself very close to her. 

“You came in answer to my advertise- 

ment ?” 

“Yes,” said she faintly. 
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“IT want a housekeeper. I may as 
well be frank. I am a married man. 
My wife does not live with me, and I 
am cruelly lonely. I have. suffered.” 
He spoke in a semitragic tone. Adela 
did not like it; it was affected. He 
edged his chair nearer hers and put his 
arm along the back of the one on which 
she sat. “I want a charming lady to 
amuse me, to look after things for me. 
I have a beautiful flat at Earl’s Court. 


If you could call again about six o’clock, | 


I would take you to see my rooms.” 

His arm was gradually slipping off 
the back of her chair. She knew she 
ought to say something, but her tongue 
was tied by fright. 

“T would not keep house for a man,” 
she said firmly. 

“I’m prepared to pay liberally. You 
would not have any menial work to do. 
I would see that a lady who fulfilled my 
requirements had all she desired.” 

“T could not do that, so I had better 
say good morning.” 

“Don’t go. I’ve taken quite a fancy 
to you and I feel sure you would suit. 
Come back and see my flat befote you 
decide. Come this evening about six 
o’clock et 

“No, thank you. 
And she walked out. 

So much for the housekeeper’s post. 
The harmless one of selling tea was 
left, so she hailed an oranibus and went 
to Holborn. The tea warehouse was 
equally crowded, but the man was civil 
and businesslike. 

“We require security,” he said. 
“One hundred pounds would do.” 

“Then I won’t, for I haven’t one hun- 
dred pence,” said Adela. 

The other places on her list were in 
different parts of London. Undaunted, 
she went to each one. There was no 
success anywhere. She had no secu- 
rity, no capital, little experience. 

At six o’clock, she was tired, hungry, 
and faint; she had eaten nothing since 
breakfast and she had not found any- 
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thing to do. What a fool she was! A 


housemaid’s place was the very thing 
for her; housemaids were needed. It 
was too late to go to a registry office; 
she resolved to go to one at ten o’clock 
the next morning. 

She dined on a poached egg and two 
bananas. She had no intention of going 
back to Nancy until the girl’s dinner 
was over. She accepted the sofa, 
house room, and breakfast, but she 
would not dine at the Hen Ren. 

“Tt was a hopeless day,” said Nancy. 

She considerately refrained from 
saying, “How ghastly you look!” as 
had been her first impulse. Adela’s de- 
pressed air and brief replies told the 
result of her excursioning. 

“T ought to have realized that, with 
no training, there was no place in the 
world for me. Even my school-teach- 
ing before I married wouldn’t be any 
help to me here. How could I sell tea, 
or be in a show room, or do complexion 
treatment? They all want a premium or 
security or something in the shape of 
money, I might have thought of it this 
morning. Nancy, I’m going to be the 
one thing in this world that is wanted— 
a housemaid !” 

“You'll never stand it.” 

“I’m strong.” 

“Think of living with the other serv- 
ants!” 

“T’ll go to a small house.” 

“And have to carry up the coal!” 

“Well, my arms are stout. I could 
do that at a pinch.” 

The registry office had plenty of situ- 
ations on its books. Hotsemaids were 
needed, and Adela rejoiced. She saw 
a lady who was willing to pay twenty 
pounds a year. She engaged Adela, 
provided the references were satisfac- 
tory, and made an appointment to call 
on Miss Furnival the next afternoon. 

Alas, when she came, she climbed 
the two flights of stone stairs that led 
to Miss Furnival’s abode and arrived 
there in a bad temper! She refused 


to take a servant from such a little flat; 
she feared that Adela could not be suf- 
ficiently trained. When Adela told her 
she was not living with Nancy as a 
servant, the lady’s wrath knew no limit. 

She had been deceived. Adela was a 
wicked woman who was trying to worm 
her way into respectable houses by 
means of a fraudulent refererice. She 
would inform the registry office at 
once; it had no business to have such 
a person on its books. That part of 
her assertion she faithfully carried out, 
for the evening post brought a letter to 
say that the tegistry office had removed 
Adela Percy’s name from its lists and 
could not assist her to find a situation. 

Adela clenched her teeth and said 
nothing. Nancy stormed. ‘ 

“It’s no good,” said Adela. ‘“Noth- 
ing is any good. Waterloo Bridge is 
the only place for me now.” 

“T will go and explain.” 

“Leave it alone. It’s only another 
block in the traffic,” said Adela. 

She tried to be gay, but another day 
of the same adventures, the same dis- 
appointments, reduced her proud spirit. 
That evening all she said was, “No 
luck,” and Nancy considerately asked 
no questions. 

“I brought you a Lady’s Friend,” 
Nancy said, as they were going to bed. 
“You may find something in it.” 

“Listen, Nancy!” cried Adela, after 
some moments of anxious reading. 
“I’m going to see them.” She read: 


ANTED—A lodge keeper, the widow 

of a soldier killed in action preferred. 

Must be young and very active. Wages one 

pound one shilling a week, coal and light 

provided. Apply personally on Monday 

morning at Messrs. Graves & Gudgeon’s, 
44 Bedford Row, W. C.” 


“A lodge keeper! But your husband 
was not a soldier.” 

“An officer, a distinction without a 
difference. I’m strong and _ active. 
What papers have 1? The notice of his 
death: ‘I regret to inform you that 
































your husband, Bertram Percy, Cana- 
dian Regiment, was killed at Paardeberg 
on the thirtieth of January.’ Won’t that 
do? That’s proof enough, and you'll 
do for a respectability reference this 
time.” 

“The paper doesn’t say where the 
lodge is.” ‘ 

“What does it matter? It says one 
pound and one shilling a week; think 
of that! And fuel and light! I'll go 
if they will. have me. I hope I may 
get it! I hope I may!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a cold day early in November. 
Adela Percy got out of a third-class 
carriage at Hambledon Station. She 
had one little trunk, which contained 
her worldly goods. Nancy had given 
her the money to buy two black-and- 
white print dresses, some aprons, and 
shoes. 

“T’ve started,” she said to herself, “on 
another track.” 

Her heart was beating with terror of 
the unknown. It seemed weeks since 
she had interviewed Messrs. Graves & 
Gudgeon and then had been summoned 
by Mr. Walters, the steward of Spring- 
field. Everything had been settled 
slowly, but securely. Mr. Walters had 
engaged her and told her what she 
would have to do. 

“Nancy, I’m engaged as lodge keeper 
at Springfield,” she had proclaimed 
after the final interview. “I have to 
keep the gate tidy. There’s a small 
garden. ‘Do you know how to work 
in the garden?’ said that confiding man. 
Now, do I?” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said, ‘That depends on what you 
put in the garden.’ That was judicious, 
wasn’t it? It’s all right. He sends one 
of the undergardeners down to Iay it 
out—that sounds as if they were pre- 
paring me for burial—in the spring and 
in the autumn, and I have just got to 
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weed it. I can weed. I have to be 
ready to open the gate at any time. 
Fancy me in the middle of the night, 
with my martial cloak around me, flying 
out. They supply the cloaks, and they 
have hoods; they’re made of scarlet. 
I can wear scarlet. 


“T shall go brave in scarlet, 
I shall be bold in red.” 


“Who owns Springfield? ” 

“Mr. Bridlington.” 

“You'll be very lonely at night.” 

“No, I won’t. There'll be a pay 
day to sustain me. Think of knowing 
that my money will come with the regu- 
larity of Saturday morning! That will 
be bliss!” 

In spite of Adela’s gayly assumed 
confidence in the future, she stood on 
the station platform a forlorn figure, 
huddled up in a cloak. Hope and the 
pride of life had left her. 

“Is there a cart here from Spring- 
field?” she said to the solitary porter. 

“Yes, outside. Shall I take your 
box ?” 

“Please do.” 

There was a dogcart waiting. The 
step looked as high as“the wall of a 
garden. A young groom was driving. 

“You are Mrs. Percy? For Spring- 
field?” he asked. “Jump up. Lots of 
room for the luggage behind.” 

She presented the porter with six- 
pence and they drove off. 

She could not talk; she sat there 
tongue-tied. 

At last he spoke. 

“How do you think you will like it 
down here? Ever been lodge keeper 
before?” 

“No. I think I'll like it.” 

“Me and my missis live at the farther 
lodge. She’s been cleaning yours. Mr. 
Bridlington had it all painted and done 
up for you. There’s a bit of furniture 


in it. It’s rough, but it’s clean. It isn’t 
a bad billet. 


It’s lonely a little and you 
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never can leave your gate. Did they 
tell you that?” 

“Then how can I do my shopping?” 

“The baker calls ; so does the butcher. 
And they send milk from the farm. 
The other stuff—well, I buy tea and 
bits of things for my missis on Satur- 
day night. I can get you anything you 
need then.” 

“Thank you,” said Adela. “What is 
the name of my lodge?” 

“The East Lodge, Springfield Park. 
You have to carry the post bag up to 
the big house every afternoon. The 
postman goes in the morning, but at 
four he leaves the bag at your door and 
you have to take it up. You won’t 
mind that ?” 

“T won’t mind anything. I’m so glad 
to be in the country.” 

The East Lodge was built of gray 
stone. It was covered with the bare 
branches of rose trees. There were two 
flower beds in front of the door; the 
bulbs were already sprouting in them. 

“It’s pretty in summer,” he said. “It 
looks dreary now.” 

A young woman came to the door, 
evidently the man’s “missis.” Adela 
and she carried in the trunk. There 
was a good fire in the kitchen. A front 
room was arranged as a sitting room— 
just the stiff cottage arrangement that 
no doubt was considered the correct 
thing in the circles Adela had joined. 
Upstairs there were two large bed- 
rooms. 

Mrs. Frame was young and pretty. 
She poured_out all her troubles to 
Adela. She had a two-year-old child 
and a baby of a few months; the small 
quarters were trying, and the fear that 
the increasing family would make Mr. 
Bridlington turn them out was a con- 
stant worry to her and to Bill, the hus- 
band. 

“Since old Mr. Bridlington died, 
nothing has been altered,” said Mrs. 
Frame. “They say the heir, his nephew, 
will just keep things as they were. But 


I’m afraid, and so is Bill. Well, now, 
if you think you won’t want me any 
more, I must go home. Our lodge is 
about half a mile across the park. Come 
over to-morrow when you take up the 
post bag. Oh, here’s your cloak. Mr. 
Walters sent it down.” She put on 
her own red one with the hood. 

“How pretty you look!’ said Adela 
involuntarily. 

Mrs. Frame laughed. 

“T expect you’ve seen better days,” 
she said, gazing at Adela. “They did 
say Mr. Walters told some one that you 
were a lady. I begin to think it’s 
true.” i 

Adela was left alone to find out 
things for herself. The cottage had 
been newly papered with simple flower 
papers. The paint was white. It was 
all bare and sweet and cleaf. She un- 
packed and then made herself a cup 
of tea. She found bread and butter in 
the little larder and some fresh eggs; 
so she boiled one and then cleared away 
the things and washed them up. It was 
delightful—just like playing at keeping 
house. 

She sat down by the fire to think and 
to feel glad before she went to bed. 
First she had to save up and pay 
Nancy ; then—well, then she would feel 
free again and out of debt. She went 
to bed after locking the windows and 
the doors. She had reached a haven, 
a haven of peace; it was good to feel 
at rest. 

An uneventful circuit of days rolled 
by. She did her own work; she 
learned, taught by Mrs. Frame, to Wash 
her own clothes—at first she had only 
scrubbed the skin off her hands; she 
cleaned and sang and was happy. Her 
red cloak and hood were very becoming 
to her; health and work and food were 
giving her a color ;‘she was better look- 
ing than she had ever been before, but 
she did not think of it. Nancy had 
promised to come down as soon as she 
could get away. Adela had the house 

















cleaned over and over again and her 
room ready. She found plenty of em- 
ployment and she never felt dull, 
though sometimes she did feel solitary. 
Mrs. Frame had accepted her as a lady 
and came down to advise and to help. 
Adela saw no one else. She found she 
could help her kind adviser by going 
up and taking the baby to spend the day 
with her. Her writing prospered in the 
. peace of the country, and the editor of 
the Family Sentinel was glad to accept 
a story and to ask for more. Then she 
paid Nancy. 

One afternoon late in December 
Adela got a shock. The days were 
very dark. She had-lighted her lamp 
and was playing with Mrs. Frame’s 
baby when she heard a shout of “Gate!” 

She seized her key—all the gates at 
Springfield were kept locked—threw on 
her red cloak, and rushed out. 

“Gate!” yelled a man impatiently 
again. 

“Coming, sir,” called Adela, usitlg the 
word she had been drilling herself to 
say for some time. In her haste, she 
left the front door open, and in the 
dancing firelight the interior of her 
room showed as clearly to the man on 
the horse as if he had been inside it. 

She supposed it was Mr. Bridlington 
returning from hunting. She opened 
the gate as quickly as possible and 
waited for him to pass through. He 
rode close beside her, so close that his 
horse almost touched her. She felt his 
eyes on her face; it was clear in the 
light from the cottage door. She gave 
him a cursory glance and did not raise 
her eyes again, for he was looking at 
her; he was staring hard at her. She 
knew him. It was Mr. Crossley! He 
had not recognized her; he would not 
be able to do that. She pulled her hood 
over her face. He was staying at the 
big house. Oh, how she hoped he would 
soon go away! 

“Good night,” he said as he rode 
away. 
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“Good night, sir,” said Adela. She 
said the “good night” quietly and the 
“sir” loudly. If only the ground would 
swallow her! But perhaps he had not 
seen her face. He gave a glance at the 
open door of the cottage as he rode 
by it. 

Adela went in. She had lost her 
gayety. What did anything matter? 
She did not, she would not, believe 
that she had seen Mr. Crossley, yet: her 
heart said that she had seen him. 

Two or three days passed and she 
neither heard nor saw anything of him. 
Either he was not there or else he had 
forgotten all about her. 

There was a large party staying at 
the big house, and she had to open the 
gate frequently to men who were going 
to or coming back from the meet. 

After this Adela was never alone. 
She always had one of the Frame chil- 
dren with her; to be alone meant that 
she would have time and opportunity 
for thought. 

“Mr. Bridlington was asking me if 
you had any children,” said Bill when 
he came one afternoon to fetch the baby 
home. “I suppose he saw you with 
one of mine.” 

“T would not know Mr. Bridlington 
if I saw him,” she said. “I suppose I 
have opened the gate for him.” 

“Well, I’d better be taking the young- 
ster home. Good night, ma’am,” and 
Bill stumped off. 

She sat by the fire. She was tired of 
writing and she had done all the work 
in the house for that day. She felt 
loath to stir. Time—which had lulled 
the memory of the past torture and 
poverty to rest in her mind—brought 
back the consciousness of the happiness 
she had missed. She ached to have a 
little of it. She was young; she was 
strong; she would live until she was 
ninety or a hundred, in this wayside 
haven! She had peace and calm, but 
no love, no happiness. And she felt 
that she would never have them. 
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She looked at the room. It was 
dainty. She had valiantly eschewed the 
temptation to have tea as if she were 
in a station with the train going to 
start; she had a little tea table with a 
white cloth on it, dull-blue cups and 
saucers, and a blue tea cozy. The fire 
in the grate was good and the brasses 
shone; she cleaned them well every day. 
The sofa, changed from a hideous mon- 
strosity by blue-and-white chintz and 
blue-and-pink cushions, stood near the 
fire. The few prints on the walls were 
all of ships; she had picked them up 
in Hambledon on one of the few occa- 
sions when Mr. Walters had given her 
a day off to go shopping. She loved 
the sea—the sea had given her what 
she had wanted and she had not ac- 
cepted the gift. Two old brass candle- 
sticks left by the last inhabitant of the 
lodge held candles. The room was not 
what one would have expected to see 
in a four-roomed cottage. 

Adela wore a_ black-and-white-print 
gown and a large white apron. The 
gown fitted her beautiful figure per- 
fectly; it was plain and a little long, 
and a band of insertion encircled her 
In theory, she was arrayed 
like an upper housemaid, plamly and 
simply; in reality, she looked like a 
duchess ready to act in private theatri- 
cals. 

There was a knock at the front door. 
It opened into the sitting room. She 
had not heard any one call, “Gate!” 
It might be Bill, though he always came 
to the kitchen door. She had no wish 
that any curious, casual person should 
pry into her room and so into her life. 
The big table in the corner, covered 
with manuscript, showed that she had 
a different profession from the ordinary 
dweller in a’ lodge. She opened the 
door ; there stood Mr. Crossley ! 

“Did you want me to open the gate, 
sir?”—the “sir” was faint—said Adela 
from behind the intrenchment of the 
door. “I will do it at once.” 


“T have come to see you. Don’t pre- 
tend you don’t know me. I recognized 
you in the half light the other night. 
I’ve not been able to get away from 
Pitts and the others sincé then. I have 
something to say, and I can say it bet- 
ter if you will allow me to come in. 
Some passer-by might wonder to whom 
you are talking if you keep me to cool 
on the doorstep.” 

“Come in, then. Not that I care what 
they say, but I should hate any gossip. 
You are staying at the big house?” 

“T am. What a greeting! Aren’t 
you glad to see me? I’ve tried to find 
you everywhere. I’m more than glad 
to come across you here in safety.” 

She gripped the back of a chair. She 
had to hold on to something. She felt 
as if he had brought a warrant for her 
execution. 

“You will tell—you will tell who I 
am and where you met me! You will 
ruin me!” She stopped. “Do you 
know”-~her tone was quiet, yet full of 
woe—“that before I came here, I nearly 
starved—that I was driven to this? 
You will tell Mr. Bridlington and he 
will turn me out! Oh, what am I say- 
ing?” 

“Is that your opinion of me?” 

“No, you might do it accidentally. 
If you knew what torture meant and 
then after it peace, you would 
Please go away from here and don’t 
come back again!” 

“T promise to say nothing about you 
to any one. But they were all talking 
about you. Pitts saw you one day when 
you brought up the letters. He 3 

“I don’t mind what he says.” 

“Why won’t you treat me as a 
friend? Have I ever been anything 
else ?” 

“No. Don’t you see that I must live 
my life quietly? If any one had seen 
you coming here now, they would say 
that——” 

“T quite see. And now sit down. I 
can’t until you do. I’ve brought you a 

















message from Mr. Bridlington. I come 
in peace, not in war.” 

“Why does Mr. Bridlington use you 
as a messenger % Sit on the sofa.” She 
smiled, and all her old charm came 
back. She was the Adela he loved 
again, but he did not look at her be- 
cause he could not bear to do so. “Have 
you had any tea?” 

“T would like some now.” 

“T’ll make it. No, don’t come with 
me. I’m used to it.” 

“Do you mean to say that you do all 
your own work? You clean the house? 
Surely you should get some ene—some 
woman—in.” 

*And let the whole world know I am 
masquerading? No, thank you. I do 
everything and [ like it.” She glanced 
at him from her big blue eyes shaded 
by such long lashes, “I really like it, 
and I think”—she spoke modestly— 
“that it suits me.” 

“Yes, it does suit you.” 

“You will not be able to eat any din- 
ner,” she said, laughing, as he ate bread 
and butter and drank three cups of 
tea. 

“T don’t mind that. Besides, we 
don’t dine until a quarter past eight to- 
night. They expect some people from 
town.” 

“And now for the message. Has my 
master any fault to find with the way 
I clean the yard? Or open the gate? 
Or weed the flower beds? There are 
no weeds in winter.” 

“Your master has no fault to find 
with you, He hates the fate that sent 
you here, for he knows you aren’t 
strong enough for this life. Walters 
told him all about you. My message 
is that on Sunday morning, if you 
would care to go to church, you are 
welcome to. No one ever wants this 
gate opened on Sunday. Bill will drive 
you to Hambledon in the cart and put 
it up at the inn, so you can both go to 
church. Mr. Bridlington thinks you 


must be lonely and that a little gentle 
10 
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intellectual treat would be good for 
rou.” " 

“Tt is kind of him and I’d like it 
extremely. I suppose he wouldn’t mind 
if once or twice I stayed with the 
Frame children and let Mrs. Frame go 
with her husband? She does want to 
show her new hat.” 

“Don’t let the exchange take plate 
too often. Otherwise, I think it will be 
all right.” 

“He must be a decent sort. 
he come to think of it?” 

“Oh, every one said you were su- 
perior, you know.” 

“Superior! Is that what they call 
me? I’m not at all superior.” 

“You’re not a typical soldier’s wife. 
Why didn’t you speak to me that night 
you opened the gate for me?” 

“Why didn’t you speak to me?” 

“T looked at you as hard as I dared.” 

“T looked, too, until I re 

“Until you let your eyes fall. 
I tell you why I didn’t speak ?” 

“Do.” 

“No, I think I can’t now. I went to 
Bill Frame and asked questions about 


How did 





Shall 


you.” 

“Mr. Bridlington went, too. Bill told 
me.” 

“Did he?’ Mr. Crossley was quite 
indifferent. 


He stayed until it seemed as if he 
would have to run to get back and dress 
for dinner. 

“May I come again?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“I must and I will. 
in a week.” 

“Well, then, in a week.” 

“A whole week is awfully long 
Couldn’t you let me come 6n Wednes- 
day—this is Thursday—or on Monday. 
That is a good day, and you can tell 
me how you liked going to church.” 

“No, this day week. I have work to 
do and visitors are unsettling.” a 

“I wish I could unsettle you. You 


Let me come 
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are as firm as a rock,” he remarked 
sadly. - 

“Will you give Mr. Bridlington my 
humble respects or my humble duty and 
thanks for his kindness? I don’t know 
how I ought to phrase it. Tell him my 
humble duty and thanks; that sounds 
best.” 

She made him a curtsy; she would 
not shake hands with him. 

“When you’re serious, you’re so 
much more dangerously attractive than 
when you’re laughing. Don’t make me 
a curtsy again. I think, before I go, 
that it’s only fair to tell you I am Mr. 
Bridlington.” 

“You are Mr. Bridlington!. What 
have you done with your other name?” 

“The old man was my uncle, and he 
left all he had to my brother and me 
on condition that we took the name. I 
didn’t tell you in town because I didn’t 
know whether it was really true.” 

“Wait!” she called. “Wait! I want 
to ask you if you knew Did you 
know who Mrs. Percy was? Was I 
taken here. out of pity? Did you tell 
Graves & Gudgeon ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it was not your charity?” 

“No. They sent me a list of names. 
I saw yours. They said you seemed 
suitable. I wrote, from purely senti- 
mental reasons, ‘Take Mrs. Percy if 
possible.’ To tell you the truth, I could 
not bear.to think of any one with your 
name being destitute. Then I forgot 
all about it until you opened the gate. 
In a week I will answer any more ques- 
tions you may have ready. I’ll be shock- 
ingly ‘late now.” 

He vanished round the back of the 
lodge and into the path that led to the 
big house. 


CHAPTER VII. 
amazed and 





Adela, 


alone, was 


ashamed. He had said that the engag- 
ing of Mrs. Percy had been inspired by 
purely sehtimental reasons! Everything 


was lurid, yet it was lurid with joy. 
And then joy crept away from her 
mind and astonishment and sorrow took 
its place. The sorrow came in because 
she knew that she worfld not be able 
to renew her friendship with him. A 
landowner cannot know his lodge 
keeper, and contraband visits she must 
not permit, though the idea of any sort 
of a visit from him filled her with rap- 


‘ture. Still, she could not be labeled 


again. 

“You were an adventuress,” shouted 
something inside her brain. “You will 
be an advyenturess again—first for 
money and then for love.” 

Some horrid little goblin laughed as 
he said it. The situation was an impos- 
sible. one; she could not have any fur- 
ther intercourse with Mr. Bridlington. 
He would understand. 

Bill called for her on Sunday morn- 
ing and they drove to Hambledon. The 
seats set apart for the servants of the 
big house were on the side of the 
church. The remainder of the congre- 
gation had a very good view of them 
all. Mr. Bridlington sat in the front 
of the church and looked at her. She 
resolved that the next Sunday should 


’ find her sitting down by the door, where 


she could see and not be seen. 

A whole week passed and he did not 
come near her. Some men think a 
woman likes to be obeyed; she does 
not, if she cares for the man. To dis- 
regard her orders needs a_ certain 
amount of audacity and self-confidence. 

The next Sunday morning Adela 
asked the old pew opener to give her a 
seat by the door. That afternoon the 
rattle of wheels and a shout of “Gate” 
brougl:-t her out. It was Mr. Bridling- 
ton driving. Mr. Pitts was with him. 

She opened the gate and stood there 
waiting for them to go out; she did 
not dare lift her eyes. 

“T was sorry not to see you in church 
this morning,” said Mr. Bridlington. 
“T hope you were not ill.” 





- Woman 








“No, sir,” said Adela faintly. Then, 
not wishing him to think her ungrate- 
ful, that she had not taken advantage 
of the trap sq thoughtfully placed at 
her disposal—afraid also lest the privi- 
lege of an undisturbed contemplation 
of his straight back and his head where 
the hair crinkled a little should be taken 
away from her—she said: “J was 
there. I sat in the back of the church. 
{ like it better. I am very grateful to 
you for letting me go.” 

He drove on. She shut and locked 
the gate. 

“T say, Bridlington, you have a beauty 
in your lodge! Is she the victim of an 
uncontrollable passion for you?” asked 
Mr. Pitts. “Why does she live here? 
Why does 

“Oh, go and ask her,” 
host with impatience. “She’s a widow; 
her husband was killed in South 
Africa. I can’t do much. You know 
I tried to go’with every contingent they 
sent from Canada? Yes, but they 
wouldn’t have me, so all I can do is 
give the widows of soldiers work when 
there is any going. That’s why she is 
in the East Lodge.” 

“T must take a little walk there, be- 
come faint, and then she’d have to take 
me in.” 

“T beg you won’t do anything of the 
sort,” said Mr. Bridlington stiffly. “She 
would resent it.” 

“Now, look here!” said Pitts. “You 
know that I would call on any pretty 
in the neighborhood. Why 
shouldn’t I call on her? What dif- 
ference does the fact of her living in 
the lodge make? She’s a lady.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then I shall call on her.” Pitts 
spoke with determination. “If she re- 
sents my intrusion, I’ll come away. She 
can only fire a saucepan at me,” he 
added with comfortable assurance. “I 
understand that is what they do when 
they quarrel in the married quarters in 
barracks. She isn’t a soldier’s widow. 
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You’ve been swindled! She’s in love 
with some man down here and she’s 
only masquerading. She may be hiding 
from justice.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Mr. Bridling- 
ton concisely ; and Mr. Pitts was silent, 
but he thought all the more. 

The rector of Hambledon-church had 
noticed the new beauty in the Spring- 
field pew. On Wednesday’ afternoon, 
having made inquiries as to the locality 
in which the lady resided and her sta- 
tion in life, he started to go to the East 
Lodge to pay a parochial visit. He had 
heard that she was a superior person, 
evidently in great trouble, having lost 
her husband in South Africa. 

The Reverend Augustus Ponsonby 
believed in the celibacy of the clergy, 
candles, and incense. He was a very 
handsome man and a great favorite in 
the parish. He found Mrs. Percy pre- 
paring her tea. He saw her room and 
he was surprised; he admired her lithe 
figure, her glorious eyes and heavy 
black hair. He stayed to tea—stayed 
to tea with the lodge keeper! He never 
had tea even with the farmers’ wives! 
He forgot all about her profession as 
he watched and listened to her. She 
was so delightfully fresh, different ; she 
did not ask him about the hangings, or 
the reredos, or any of the things that 
all the ladies of the parish kept on tap 
for him. How tired he was of them 
all! How weary of conversation about 
missions! He was not shocked when 
Mrs. Percy refused to take a class in 
his Sunday school and said that she did 
not want to. 

The master of Springfield had been 
keeping a tight hand on his inclinations. 
He wanted to go down to the lodge 
every day and all day, but he knew 
very well that such a course would be 
foolish. He knew how people would 
talk if they saw him visiting the pretty 
lodge keeper. Therefore, he sur- 


rounded himself with a large party. He 
had invited a lady down to. whose 
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charms Mr. Pitts was the last victim; 
this was a good way of keeping Pitts 
out of mischief. Pitts resented these 
efforts on his- behalf and was restive. 
Mr. Bridlington watched him. 

One night, after every one had gone 
to bed, the two men were in the smok- 
ing room. 

“Tt’s no use your following me and 
watching me, Bridlington. I know why 


- it is. You know that I want to go 


down to the lodge to see that charm- 
ing woman. I warn you I'll go as soon 
as I have a chance. You can’t watch 
me forever.” 

“Do think of her!” 

“T’ve been doing nothing else ever 
since I saw her. The way those eye- 
lashes lay on her cheek——” 

Mr. Bridlington interrupted him. 

“T meant that you should think of 
her reputation. No one must see you 
going there. If she were to be talked 
about, it would—it would kill her. You 
can go and. see her if you like, but 
think of her! She has had an awful 
life—grief, poverty, pain, and distress. 
Let her be. She is in a haven now.” 

“Don’t you want to go and see her?” 

“Always, though I don’t go. She told 
me not to come.” 

“And she despises you now for obey- 
ing her. You’ve been?” 

“Once.” 

“T intend to discover for myself 
whether she is a designing minx or a 
suffering angel. I’ll escape your tender 
care.” And Mr. Pitts grinned with 
great joviality. 

All the house party had gone away. 
They had found Springfield dull; its 
owner was preoccupied. Harold had 
only the society of Mr. Pitts, whom he 
had besought to stay. The truth was 
that he felt he dared not be alone with 
Mrs. Percy so near; there were scan- 
dalous tongues everywhere. 

On the Wednesday afternoon on 
which the laceration of Mr. Ponsonby’s 
heart took place, Mr. Bridlington went 


out to ride. He was alone. He had 
seen the departure of Mr. Pitts early in 
the afternoon. Pitts had gone to tea 
at Lady Esther MacAdam’s. Harold 
had been bidden, too—Lady Esther had 
daughters—but he had refused. He 
wanted to ride over the downs to the 
north of Springfield; he felt_that a 
good, long gallop would take some of 
the restlessness out of his-body and his 
mind. 

Riding over the short’ grass, tempta- 
tion seized him. What was to prevent 
his going to her and explaining the situ- 
ation? He thought he might safely an- 
nounce, merely as an item of interest, 
that he loved her as much as ever and 
that he intended to wait for her to 
marry him, since she had not promised 
to marry any other man. 

He took his horse back to the stable 
and started down to the lodge. As he 
reached it, he saw a stealthy figure 
glide out of the shrouding rhododen- 
drons and move close up to the win- 
dow ; evidently, whoever it was wanted 
to see through the crack of the blind. 
Here was a clear case for prompt inter- 
ference by the proprietor of the estate. 
Harold crept forward and grabbed the 
window gazer by the arm. 

“What do you mean? What are you 
doing here?” 

To his surprise, his captive said with 
amiability : 

“Shut up! Let go my arm!” 

It was Pitts, whom he had thought 
safe with Lady Esther—Pitts calmly 
looking through the crack of the blind 
at Mrs. Percy! He was unrepentant 
and unalarmed. 

“Get out of this!” said Mr. Bridling- - 
ton firmly. 

“T won’t. I’ve just as much right 
here as you have. I told you I meant 
to come. Don’t make a row. Look in! 
Doesn’t she look sweet? An absolutely 
lovely dream?” 

Feeling that he could have scalped 
his friend and enjoyed his torture with 
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joy indescribable, Bridlington pushed 
him away to get a chance at the crack 
himself. He muttered something, but 
he continued to look. 

There was Adela exactly as Pitts had 
described her; she was knitting. A tea 
table—the tea table of Harold’s most 
precious recollection—stood by her, and 
opposite sat a manifestly infatuated 
person, the Reverend Augustus Pon- 
sonby. 

“He’s staring at her as if he would 
like to eat her,” he remarked with great 
disgust. 

“Let me see,” and Pitts shoved him 
away. “Don’t be so selfish; you want 
to keep it all for yourself. I say, I 
think we’d better go boldly up to the 
door and call. If we stay growling 
out here, she’ll send the parson out to 
look for the dog fight, or perhaps she 
might throw water at us from the win- 
dows.” He laughed loudly, forgetting 
the need for caution in hts amusement. 

“Now, what’s this? Come, get out 
of here!” Mr. Bridlington turned with 
astonishment to find his steward, Wal- 
ters, standing behind them. “We don’t 
allow tramps here. You'd better move 
on.” 

“T—er—er—am just calling on Mrs. 
Percy on a matter of business,” said 
Harold in a tone of humility, ‘and his 
words were halting. 

Mr. Pitts could not speak; he had 
given way to a paroxysm of laughter. 

The embarrassment of Walters was 
tremendous. 


“Oh, sir! I beg your pardon! I 
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steward vanished, but not before Mr. 
Pitts said gayly: 

“T, too, am keeping an eye on Mrs. 
Percy.” 

“Shut up!” said Bridlington. “Come, 
we'll have to knock at the door now.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A double knock startled Adela. Mr. 
Ponsonby jumped; he said with uneasi- 
ness: 

“T must be moving on.” 

She opened the door, and when she 
saw the two rather shamefaced visitors, 
said: 

“Did you want to spéak to me?” 

“Yes,” said Harold. “Did you hear 
rather a disturbance outside your win- 
dow ?” 

He introduced Mr. Pitts and they 
came in. Adela was not perturbed; she 
felt secure in the presence of so many 
people, and she was glad to see him. 
She forget that Mr. Ponsonby made 
talking his profession; he never talked 
scandal—he only lamented the awful 
circumstances of some parishioner’s fall 
from grace. He gazed with curiosity 
at Mr. Bridlington, whom he had 
wanted to meet. He disapproved of 
the way Adela received the two men; 
he disapproved of their coming at all; 
he. disapproved of everything, his own 
feelings included. Having just felt 
that he could almost relinquish his most 
cherished and attractive conviction, his 
belief in the celibacy of the clergy, if 
she had been in a different position, an 


didn’t know you were here.” His hu-~°unwonted passion of wrath seized him 


mility was immense. “I just—I often 
give an eye to the lodge when I’m pass- 
ing. Mrs. Perey doesn’t know, sir, and 
1 won’t do it again if it interferes in 
any way ec 

“T hope you'll do it as usual. It 
doesn’t interfere in any way,” said 
Harold. “You're quite right; the place 
is lonely, too lonely.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” and the 


when these intruders entered. 

They accepted her offer of tea, and 
she, forgetting that the past was dead— 
she had often assured herself of that, 
and it was queer of her to be so oblivi- 
ous of what she had_.hitherto considered 
an unalterable fact—began to talk to 
Harold in the old, attractive way, not 
at all in the manner of the woman who 
looked after the lodge! 
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“Do you remember the pleasant tea 
parties we had on board the Amster- 
dam?” inquired Harold, forgetting the 
absolute necessity for silence in regard 
to any former meeting between himself 
and Adela. 

“Of course I do,” she answered. 
“And the day you i 

Mr. Pitts coughed and asked if he 
might have a drink of water. The situ- 
ation was growing interesting, but he 
did not intend that Mr. Ponsonby 
should share it. What fools they were 
to let any one know that they had met 
before! 

The rector rose to go. He pressed 
Adela’s hand with unnecessary violence 
and asked Mr. Bridlington for a sub- 
scription to the choir fund, which Har- 
old, with great liberality, gave then and 
there. 

They stayed some time after the 
departure of Mr. Ponsonby. Pitts 
thought Mrs. Percy was even more 
charming than he had dared .imagine. 
He was very quiet, leaving most of the 
talking to Harold. Pitts was thinking 
of the ready-made scandal that the rec- 
tor had taken away with him to relate 
at his next dinner party. 

They walked home just in time for 
dinner. 

“Do you want to marry her?” asked 
Pitts. : 

~ ves.” 

“Well, then, hurry up and tell her 
so. Can’t you muzzle that parson some- 
how? He’ll tell you knew her: before; 
he'll create such a stir as hasn’t been 
known here since the war with France, 
when they were afraid Bonaparte was 
coming. You must acknowledge, Brid- 
lington, it sounds fishy. Can’t you hear 
him telling every one? ‘The pretty 
woman who takes care of Mr. Brid- 
lington’s East Lodge is a former friend 
of his! He met her on board ship. 
He goes down to see her after dark,’ 
and so forth, and so forth. Can’t you 
guess the rest?” 
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“What a fool I was to say anything! 
A fool to go and see her at all with that 
prowling hyena about! I never thought 
there could be danger from him!” 

“There is the worst. I have heard 
of him before.” 

The next evening the rector dined at 
Lady Esther MacAdam’s. As a great 
secret, he related his experience when 
calling on Adela; he lamented the in- 
fatuation of Mr. Bridlington; he hoped 
there would be no disgrace to the 
county. Lady Esther promised, though . 
shocked, to guard the absorbing item of 
news safely. 

For some days Harold dared not look 
down the East Avenue. Even to drive 
past the gate he would have considered 
foolish, so worried was he by Mr. Pitts’ 
words. 

“Out in the West,” he remarked, - 
when Pitts began another sermon on 
the same text, ‘“‘no one would have said 
nasty things about me or about her if 
I spoke to her, just because she lives 
there and I live here. I would have 
shot any man who dared.” 

“Perhaps so. But you forget the 
thing that kills the world’s continued 
belief in a woman’s virtue is when she, 
for want of money, is obliged to leave 
one position and take a lower one. It 
would not inatter if she were ugly. It’s 
odd, but no one would say anything 
about her if she had taken the dower 
house and announced that she had met 
you on board ship. There’s nothing they 
won’t say while she inhabits your 
lodge!” 

» Harold did not answer these wise re- 
marks. He waited impatiently for Sun- 
day and a sight of her. 

The church was full that morning, 
and in the MacAdams’ pew, which was 
next the Bridlingtons’, Harold saw 
Frank Savage! 

Mr. Bridlington cast an anxious 
glance behind him. He could not tell 
whether she was there. He hoped she 
had not come, but she had. 
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After church she walked over to the 
inn to wait for the cart. She was stand- 
ing by the gate, not thinking of the pres- 
ent or of her surroundings, when she 
heard a hatefully familiar voice. 

“Mrs. Percy, how are you? How 
strange this is! Are you—is it possible 
you are the lady of the lodge? The 
story I heard sounded like a pleasant 
romance—untrue, of course. Now it 
seems somewhat like an unpleasant 
French novel.” 

“Since when have you found French 
novels unpleasant ?” 

“T’m staying with Lady Esther Mac- 
Adam,” Savage continued. “I was 
awfully amused when I heard you were 
the lady about whom Lady Esther was 
telling naughty tales. How brilliant of 
you to come here! To live in his lodge! 
You were clever!” There was sicken- 
ing admiration in his tone. “I told 
Lady Esther all about you last night.” 

“Couldn’t you have been silent for 
once in your life?” 

“T had to live up to the names you 
so kindly bestowed upon me just be- 
fore we parted. I will come and see 
you when I can safely get away from 
the espionage of my hostess.” He 
dropped his voice cautiously, “I never 
have forgotten you. I think we might 
come to terms—now.” 

“T despise you,” said she calmly. She 
was frightened, but she did not show 
it. “How did Lady Esther MacAdam 
know of my existence?” 

“Through Mr. Bridlington, I sup- 
pose. How can I tell? But don’t be 
angry with him for telling such an ex- 
cellent joke. I wouldn’t have resisted 
the temptation if I had been in his place. 
They all know now.” 

Adela walked into the stable yard of 
the inn, where Bill was waiting for her, 
and got into the trap. She did not 
speak to him. Once or twice he glanced 
at her face. Her lips were hard set 
and she looked as if she had been cry- 
ing. “I think we might come to terms 
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—now,” sounded in ceaseless repetition 
in her brain. He! That brute! Had 
Harold told? Never, never would she 
believe that of him. It must have been 
that little rat he brought with him. 
Poor Mr. Pitts! 

Late that evening she was working to 
finish a story, for she knew that she 
would have to go out on the tramp 
again and would need all the money 
she could get. 

“Surely,” she thought, “I have paid. 
There can’t be any more scores to 
settle.” 

She heard a voice shout peremptorily, 
“Gate!” 

She went out. 
sonby. 

“Good evening,” said Adela. 

“Let me in. I want to talk to you.” 

“It’s too late. You can say what you 
want to say here.” 

“T can’t talk here.” 

“Very well, then. If you can’t talk 
from the gate, you can go away.” 

“Are you aware that I have heard 
awful things about you? I must tell 
you. You knew Mr. Bridlington be- 
fore. They say that you are here for 
no good.” 

“I know all that,” she answered. 


, 


There stood Mr. Pon- 


““They say that I came over to get mar- 


ried and that I am an adventuress.” 

“T heard him refer to a former ac- 
quaintance with you, and so I told Lady 
Esther. When I mentioned your name 
to her, there. was a man there named 
Savage. He seemed to know you.” 

“When you mentioned my name? So 
you told her. Did you by any chance 
add that Mr. Bridlington came here the 
afternoon you paid your first visit ?” 

“Yes.” 

“She knew nothing about me before 
that ?” 

“T really don’t know. She seemed 
surprised. Why think about her? 
Think of yourself. Go into a sister- 
hood, a place where you can think ES 

“And so you told—you, whose pro- 
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fession is Christ’s charity! How could 
you?” 

She walked away and shut and locked 
the doors and windows of the cottage, 
and where he went and what he did she 
neither knew. nor cared. The only re- 
deeming feature of it all was she had 
discovered who was the informer. 
There was no doubt that Mr. Pon- 
sonby was guilty. 


The atmosphere of the big house 
was sultry. A gloom—a_ sepulchral 
gloom—had fallen on Harold; also on 
Mr. Pitts. The former smoked inces- 
santly and was morose; the latter 
fidgeted and muttered wrathful words. 

“And that scandalmonger is the rec- 
tor!” said Pitts. ‘“As for Mr. Savage, 
a few moments alone with him and a 
horsewhip would give me complete joy. 
Still, he makes no profession. But Pon- 
sonby—he preaches to us every Sun- 
day!” 

“You are sure, Pitts, quite sure, that 
she won’t see me?” 

“Miss Fyrnival arrived this morning. 
I had a little conversation with her. 
Mrs. Percy, absolutely refuses to see 
any one. She’s broken up, and I don’t 
wonder. Miss Furnival told me what 
an awful time she has had. If I had a 
chance, I could knock some of Sav- 
age’s teeth out and not feel sorry!” 

Harold grunted. 

“I’m going to the lodge. 
here.” 

“She refuses to see you.” 

“Tl have an interview 
Furnival.” 

Harold went to the lodge. It was 
a long time before the door opened in 
answer to his knock. When Nancy 
arrived, she said: 

“She can’t seé you.” 

“Come otitside and let me talk to 
you. Look here! You are her friend. 
I love her. -What are you going to do 
to help me?” 

“T can’t see that your loving her does 


I won’t sit 


with Miss 


any good. They would only say that 
the attitude of the county toward you 
had forced you to marry her. How can 
you kill the scandal? No one would 
call on her here.” 

“T don’t want them to—I mean, it 
doesn’t matter. I’m not going to live 
here forever. The world is wide.” 

“And tongues are long.” 

“You must help me to cut them off.” 

“T’ll do my best. You don’t deserve 
it, but I’ll work for her. She says she’s 
going away with me when I have to go 
back to town. She is terrified—terrified 
lest Mr. Savage may turn up here. He 
said he would. He was rude, insult- 
ing!” 

“I’m glad you told me. I'll look after 
that.” 

And so the gamekeepers patrolled 
round and round the East Lodge. All 
the people on the estate wondered, and 
all the world talked scandal. 

Adela had summoned pride and all 
its attendant swains to her aid. She had 
assured Nancy that she would never see 
Mr. Bridlington, and Nancy, who knew 
little about men and less about women, 
believed what Adela said. She could 
not guess that Adela wanted what she 
said she didn’t want. She did not know 
that ~Adela listened and waited for his 
step with a sick longing, that her heart 
was sore for one word from the man 
she loved. The hurricane had broken, 
even as Mrs. Norton had predicted, and 
eit was devastating, as hurricanes usu- 
ally are. J 

“Don’t you believe he only thinks he 
ought to see me?” asked Adela. 

Nancy thought so and said so. 

“T’m too proud to listen,” announced 
Mrs. Percy with her head up. “I’m not 
done for. The Family Sentinel will 
take everything I write. You and I can 
live together. I'll come to London.” 

“And forget all about these wretched 
men.” Nancy felt so wise! “You'll be 
happy when once you get away from 
here.” 
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One night Adela heard stealthy steps 
outside the house. She got out of bed 
and opened the little window gently and 
noiselessly. It was Mr. Bridlington. 


She watched him for a long time. 


CHAPTER IX. 


If ever a man was distracted, that 
man was Harold Bridlington. He felt 


like an active dog whom every one tells ° 


to. lie down. Between the advice and 
wisdom purveyed by Nancy—not to 
mention her ill-concealed disapproval of 
his conduct—and the wise admonitions 
of Mr. Pitts, who was sensible, if de- 
spairing, Harold would willingly have 
seen his advisers in the train or, better 
still, on board a ship without a return 
ticket. Nancy kept Adela out of his 
‘ way; he knew Nancy influenced her 
against him. It was hard, for the only 
way out of it all was to have a long 
explanation with Adela. 

After wasting his breath in arguing 
with them, he maintained a stolid and 
morose silence, but he bided his time. 

Suddenly Adela resumed her duties. 
She began to take the post bag up to 
the big house again; Nancy had been 
doing it for her. Afternoon after after- 
noon passed, and she made her way 
there unmolested. Harold was quite 
aware of her occupation, but he was 
lying low. 

One afternoon a drizzling rain was 
falling; there was snow on the ground 
and the rain changed to sleet; it was 
very cold. Adela started up to the house 
with the post, leaving Nancy asleep by 
the sitting-room fire. 

Harold was wandering among the 
thick trees that stood between the lodge 
and the house. He saw Adela coming 
from a rock behind a screening bush. 
About two hundred yards behind her, 
following her, was a man.. Who was 
he? The stranger slipped on a piece 
of ice, and swore. The voice was 
Frank Savage’s. Harold caught up 
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with Adela. She started as she felt 


-him grip her arm. 


“Don’t make a noise! Savage is fol- 
lowing you! Turn to your left!” 

She obeyed him. He led her through 
the trees, and they went back, away 
from the house. Savage passed them 
quite close; he was walking faster, 
afraid of missing his quarry. 

“Come on here.” é 

Harold held her hand. It was a pas- 
sive hand; he could feel little electric 
thrills up and down his own arm. He 
took her over to a big rock that made 
a shelter from the wind and the rain. 

“He must not find me here, with 
you!” she cried. “He will say 
What will he not say?” 

“Keep quiet and he won’t find you,” 
said Harold. 

“Or you?” 

“Or me. I want to talk to you. 
Nancy says you hate me. She says you 
won't see me. It’s only fair to give me 
a chance; even a man tried for murder 
has some one to defend him. May I 
defend myself?” 

“tee 

“Well, first thing, I love you—love 
you—love you!’’ He set his teeth hard 
as he spoke. “I want to marry you. I 
know—Miss, Furnival told me—that 
you blame me for all this. I would give 
all I possess to have prevented it. I 
never dreamed the rector could be so 
horrible. The rest you know. I mean 
you know that Savage told he had met 
you when he heard Lady Esther laugh- 
ing about the pretty Mrs. Percy.” 

“Where is he now? Has he gone 
up to the house?” ; 

“He won't follow you here.” 

But a crashing of boughs and a heavy 
footfall proclaimed that Mr. Savage 
had struck astrack of some sort. Adela 
involuntarily drew nearer Harold. 

“Don’t let him find me! Don’t let 
him find me!” she besought. 

He took her hand; she did not with- 
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draw it, and he ventured to put one arm 
around her. 

“Keep still,” he said. 

He could hear the snorting and puff- 
ing of the man among the bushes, and 
then—welcome sound!—the voice of 
Hatch, the head gamekeeper. 

“Now, then, what are you doing 
here?” said Hatch. 

“l’m Mr. Savage, from Lady Esther 
MacAdam’s.” 

“Then, sir, I’ll show you the way 
home.” Hatch was polite, but firm. 

“We're safe.” Harold let his arm 
fall away from her. “Now give me an 
answer.” 

“Tt was true,” she said. “I must ex- 
plain about Mr. Savage. I’ve been a 
fool, and I did say that I was coming 
over to get married. I had no money 
and no home, so I took all I had ~ 

“T’ve heard all about that from_Miss 
Furnival. I want your future. I want 
you to spend it with me. I don’t want 
your past annotated by yourself.” 

“I’m horrid. You mustn’t think I’m 
better than I am. I can’t marry you.” 

“Why not? In a month I sail for 
Canada. I want to look after the ranch. 
My brother is there, and he is anxious 
to get over here. Will you come with 
me?” 

“No—I won’t have you 
yourself for my sake. I 
you make me say these things? I have 
no reputation. I Oh, can’t you 
see you mustn’t think of marrying me! 
It wouldn’t be right! Think of the 
county people!” 

“What have they got to do with it?” 

“You have to live here. It’s your 
home.” 

“Not at all. This is my brother’s 
place. I’ve just been looking after it 
for him. It was not left to me. I pre- 
fer the ranch, so—the old man knew it 
—my share was money. I can give you 
bread and butter, but not a place and a 
mansion like the big house. A home 
on the ranch and love—are all I have 


’ 
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to offer you. If you are still what you 
said you were—in search of a’ fortune 
—you will refuse them. If——” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before? 
I—— That alters everything.” 

“Will you come?” 

“T’ll come gladly !” 

“I’m not satisfied. Are you coming 
because you want to show me you 
weren't looking for. ¥ 

“Stop! I love you! That is what 
would take me out to the ranch.” 

“You needn’t worry about these 
people. Out there we don’t imagine 
evil, as they do.” 

“Come and tell Nancy.” 

“T hate Nancy, but I’ll come. In ex- 
actly four weeks from to-day, you start 
with me on the Amsterdam for Boston. 
You can choose the day you will marry 
me. I leave it to you, but I think the 
Saturday before the ship sails would 
suit me best.” 

“Then Sunday would be such a long 
day, with you on my hands to amuse,” 
said the old Adela with a little laugh. 

“That’s a happy laugh,” said Harold. 

“Come on, I want my tea. Hurry!” 

Mr. Pitts and Nancy were having a 
solemn consultation when they opened 
the door at the lodge. 

“You are both coming to dine with 
us to-night,” said Bridlington. 

“No, we’re not,” answered Adela. “I 
have nothing to wear but a cotton rag. 
What would your servants say?” 

“Well, then, I intend to come here 
immediately after my dinner. Pitts, 
you can take Miss Nancy up to play the 
banjo for you. I don’t care what the 
servants say. My brother won’t mind 
when he comes into his own, and by 
that time, Adela, you and I will be be- 
yond his sky line!” 

“You've buried the hatchet?” asked 
Nancy. 

“Yes,” said Harold, while Mr. Pitts 
performed wild dances round them. 
“And we dug up a wedding ring while 
we were conducting the funeral.” 
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Explaining why Mrs. Fenton lost her washer-woman. 


ONDAY 

Day. 
before. 
The long tables in the basement of 
the parish house of St. Titus’ Church 
were set for the Christmas dintler of 
the Mothers’ Meeting. The dinner was 
donated every year by a wealthy mem- 
ber of the congregation. A committee 
of the Ladies’ Guild-was in charge, with 
Mrs. Fenton at its head. Mrs. Fenton 
prided herself on her executive ability, 
and thought to prove it by hustling and 
bustling. She was giving jerky orders 
to the trim mulatto woman at her side: 
“Four dozen forks, Linda. Be sure 
you count them. 
There’s to be tea and ice cream both, 
you know. Where are those turkeys? 
Hasn’t the man sent them yet? Seven 
turkeys are to go out in baskets to poor 
families. Each of our women who can’t 
come to the dinner is to have a turkey 

for Christmas.” 
Linda Stiles listened deferentially, 
St. Titus’ was a white congregation, and 
she would have no part in the turkey 
dinner except her pay for a day’s work. 
Linda was forty years old, but she did 
not look it. She had languishing black 
eyes and a slow grace of movement, 
belied by her flexible, strong, capable 
hands. Linda had “house-cleaned” for 


would be Christmas 
This was the Saturday 


Mrs. Fenton for twenty years and was 
always called on in an emergency. 
also did Mrs. Fenton’s washing. 
The young ladies packing baskets 
with sweet potatoes and cranberries re- 


She 


Eight dozen spoons. . 


~ported a shortage of turkeys. 
more were needed. 

“How provoking! I suppose the 
dealer ran out of small ones. It’s hard 
to get eight and nine-pound turkeys. 
Some one will have to telephone him. 
I haven’t time. Why, Edward Brockie! 
What are you doing here?” 

A small, middle-aged man stood in 
the doorway. His straggling gray mus- 
tache was lifted in a smile, and he sur- 
veyed the scene and Mrs. Fenton with 
a critical eye. 

“Came to borrow a book of his rev- 
erence. I heard the sound of crockery 
and thought I’d investigate. How fes- 
tive we are! Is it a party?” He nodded 
approvingly at the ropes of bay leaves 
and wreaths of holly that decorated the 
hall. 

“Tt’s the Mothers’ Meeting dinner, of 
course! And we’re short two turkeys. 
Do go and telephone Smith at the West- 
ern Market and tell him he’s got to send 
two more at once. And throw away 
your cigar. No one is allowed to smoke 
in the parish house. Linda, show Mr. 
Brockie where the telephone is.” 

Linda dutifully led the way. Mr. 
Brockie reflected that Elizabeth Fenton 
was dictatorial as usual, and he was glad 
he didn’t have to see more of her; but 
then he was an old bachelor and preju- 
diced against ladies’ society. 

“Two more turkeys!” he ruminated, 
searching for a number in the telephone 
book. “Does she want ’em on the 
hoof ?” 


Two 
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Linda giggled appreciatively. 

“TI ’spect she wants ’em picked.” 

“Smith!” continued Mr. Brockie with 
disgust. “There are a thousand Smiths 
in this book. Two picked turkeys— 
and what kind and color and how big?” 

“Dry-picked is best,” advised Linda 
under her eyelashes. “‘But dese yere 
ones dey is gettin’ is all scalded,” she 
added slyly. 

“Whew! The ladies got stung, did 
they? They ought to have had you pick 
’em out.” He looked at her in amuse- 
ment. “By the way, did you get one?” 

Linda’s pent-up feelings overflowed. 

“No, and I ain’t never had one. No 
one ain’t ever give me one. [| been 
workin’ for Mrs. Fenton for twenty 
years, and she ain’t never give me a 
turkey for Christmas!” 

“Now you mention it, no one ever 
gave me one, either,” said Edward 
Brockie. “I wonder why?’ He ran 
his finger down the page of the tele- 
phone book. “T. Smith, Poultry. Here 
it is. Hello! Two more turkeys for 
that order for St. Titus’ parish house. 
Two scalded turkeys. Right away. 
And—wait a bit! One more. Dry- 
picked, you understand. And larger. 
How mtich a pound? “What’s a good 
size for a turkey?” turning to Linda. 
“Fifteen pounds? Eighteen?” 

“Yassir,” breathed Linda. “Not cold 
storage !”” 

“Of course not!” To the telephone: 
“One eighteen-pound turkey, not cold 
storage, dry-picked, for a turkey ex- 
pert who knows what’s what. Send it 
to-day. Where to? What’s your 
name?” he asked sharply. 

“Mrs. Linda Stiles.” 

“To Mrs. Linda Stiles. 

She gave it. 

“All right,” to the dealer. “I'll send 
you a check. There! That’s done!” 
He hung up the receiver. 

Linda stood with clasped hands. Her 
heart was full, buf she had no words. 
If the small, tweed-clad gentleman had 


Address ?” 
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been a saint in a stained-glass window, 
she could not have looked at him with 
more adoration. With a sudden, im- 
pulsive gesture, she bent forward, 
caught the edge of his coat, and kissed 
it. 

“Tut! Tut!” said Edward Brockie, 
but he was not ill-pleased. 
They went back through the dark 
corridor to the room where the agitated 
Mrs. Fenton was still oscillating be- 
tween the tables and the basket packers. 
She was explaining Mr. Brockie to the 

young ladies: 

“A distant cousin of mine—‘E. B..,’ 
the newspaper man, you know. You’ve 
read his column in the morning paper. 
Rather eccentric and lives alone. What 
is it, Linda?” 

Linda had no mind to keep her good 
fortune to herself. She was ready to 
cry it from the housetops. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fenton! Mr. Edward 
done give me a turkey. for Christmas!” 
She did not know Mr. Brockie’s last 
name and would not have used it if she 
had known. Mrs. Fenton had called 
him “Edward,” and in accordance with 
a transplanted Southern custom, he was 
to be “Mr. Edward” to Linda from 
henceforth. “Mr. Edward done give 
me a eighteen-pound turkey! Dry- 
picked !” 

“Nonsense, Linda! !” said Mrs. Fen- 
ton, annoyed. “Go back and finish un- 
packing the ice-cream plates. What 
does she mean, Edward? Why should 
you give her a turkey?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? She wanted one.” 

“Did she ask for one?” 

“No, of course not. 
had never had one.” 

“Of course she has had one! Linda 
is well off. She has a steady husband 
who works for an ice company. And 
no children. And a comfortable house. 


She said she 


No doubt she has often had turkey.” 
“Well, she said no one had ever given 
her one.” 
“Why should they give her one?” 
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cried Mrs. Fenton, 
exasperated. “‘She 
could buy one if she 
wanted to. She 
doesn’t need turkey.” 

“But that’s just it, 
Elizabeth. We don’t 
want the things we 
need. I have always 
felt for that man who 
said that he could do 
without the necessi- 
ties of life, but he 
had to have the lux- 


uries !” 

“That’s nonsense!” 
said Mrs. Fenton 
sharply. “For a 


bright man, you are 
positively silly. And 
I wish you wouldn’t 
come interfering 

Whereat he 
his leave. 

To Linda Stiles, 
that Christmas was a 
shining light, a sum- 
mit of social distinc- 
tion. She gave a din- 
ner party. Ten guests 
sat down to the din- 
ing table, extended to 
its fullest length with 
the kitchen table an- 
nexed. Linda’s two 
tablecloths and a 
third borrowed from 
her sister draped the festive board. 
The turkey was served in the pan it 
was cooked in, as Linda had no platter 
large enough. Surrounded by a deco- 
rative border of red and green paper, 
it was a joy to the eye and a delight 
to the nose. Linda’s heart beat with 
happy pride as her husband carved the 
great brown bird and served generous 
portions to their appreciative friends. 

“A. grand turkey! Yes, it was a 
present, shore. My Mr. Edward done 


took 


With a sudden, impulsive gesture, she bent forward, caught the 
edge of his coat, and kissed it. 






































give me dat turkey. Ain’t you never 
hear me speak of him? A splendid 
gentleman he is. I ’spect he goin’ to 
give me one every Christmas.” 

The week after Christmas Day, 
Linda, having brought home Mrs. Fen- 
ton’s wash, waited in the hallway for 
her money. She heard a voice in the 
parlor: 

“Such a time, my dear! My Cousin 
Edward Brockie. He’s down with ty- 


phoid. Sick in his apartment, and de- 
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itor to do anything. 
And they quarantine 
for typhoid now. It’s 
a perfect mess.” 

Linda slipped away. 

“I can find his ad- 
dress in de telephone 
book,” she told her- 
self. “Alone wid a 
trained nurse! De 
poor gentleman! Dey 
don’t do nothin’ but 
carry trays and make 
a lot of washin’. Dey 
don’t cook and dey 
can’t housekeep. I 
wouldn’t want one of, 
em.” 

She hurried home 
and proceeded to put 
her house in order. 
She arranged with 
her husband that he 
was to board with her 
sister during her ab- 
sence. And the next 
morning she carried a 
suit case to Edward 
Brockie’s apartment 
and installed herself 
in the _ kitchenette. 
The doctor welcomed 





y 
/ her proffered service 


“You’re the turkey girl, aren’t you?’ he panted. ‘‘You won’t let 
them take me to the hospital, will you?’’ 


clares he won’t.be moved. Of course 
he ought to go to the hospital. His 
doctor engaged a room for him and was 
going to ship him off at once, but he 
got excited and half delirious and said 
he wanted to die in his own bed like 
a gentleman. He was always queer, 


you know. His temperature went up, 
and the doctor thought it best to humor 
him. He has a nurse, of course, and I 
believe there’s a_ kitchenette in the 
place, but he always went out for his 
meals, so there is no one but the jan- 


with gratitude. 

“An old family 
servant, I suppose?” 
he suggested. 

“Yassir,” agreed Linda blandly. 

The patient seemed to recognize her 
when, white-aproned and tranquil, she 
slipped into his room. 

“You're the turkey girl, aren’t you?” 
he panted. “You won’t let them take 
me to the hospital, will you?” 

“No, Mr. Edward,” she soothed. “I 
won't let nobody take you away.” 

A humorous smile lighted his face. 

“You pull me through,” he whis- 
pered. “We'll pull a wishbone together 
yet! Dry-picked!” 


> 











“Shore we will, Mr. Edward.” 

The apartment was quarantined, and 
Mrs. Fenton, inquiring by phone for 
Mr. Brockie’s health, was answered by 
Linda, who incidentally mentioned that 
Z she couldn’t do the washing next Mon- 
; day. ; 

The lady at the other end of the line 
was naturally” indignant. 

“T never heard of such a thing! You 
were engaged for all winter. What 
right have you to go and work for Mr. 
Brockie? You have seen him only 
once!” 
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| TROUBLE IN IRELAND 


(Suggested by the recent Irish uprising and the arrest and imprisonment 
in England of the ringleaders) £ 


HE never was a merry isle, 
For all her winsome race - 
That takes scant bread with hardy smile 
Where peat. smoke grimes the place, 
That pins its faith to “little men” 
Trooping, o’ nights, through bog and glen. 


One hope has ever torn her heart— 
To rule herself, to own 

No overlord who dwells apart 
Placed on an ancient throne. 

And when men say, “It may not be,” 

She chafes within her girdling sea. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” said Linda. 
“I’m surprised at you, Linda.” Mrs. 
Fenton’s tone became _ aggrieved. 
“You’ve worked for me for twenty 2 
years, and yet you throw me over this, 
way. And for a stranger!” 
Linda’s courage rose, and her voice 
likewise : 
“T’m very sorry, Mrs. Fenton, to dis- 
commode you, but I’m jest natchelly 
obliged to help Mr. Edward. I’m obli- 
gated to him, I am. I think a heap 
of him, I do. He’s de only one who 
ever give me a turkey for Christmas!” 









And for that some have lately flung 
The brand and plunged the sword, 
They sit the old gray towers among, 


Waiting the final word 


Of hope or death. Ah, England, thou 
So sad thyself, show mercy now! 


Pity for Irish son to die 

In exile and in shame! 
Struck down in home fields, he will lie 

At peace, though lost the game. 
The wee, cool shamrocks round him pressed, 
They know their mother’s child the best! 
RHEEM. DOUGLAS. 
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Some ‘Troubles of the Circulation 
| By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 


- the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
‘less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HEALTHY, splendidly function- 
ing circulatory system argues 
. for a good physique and long 
life, and, since in all normally consti- 
tuted bodies the heart and lungs are in- 
timately associated, if the lungs are 
large and strong, the heart will be of 
a corresponding size and vigor in order 
to receive the large amount of blood 
which the lungs oxygenate. 
too, where the circulation of the blood 
is strong and rapid, the liver in its ac- 
tion partakes of this activity and assists 
by its secreting powers the cleansing 
and purifying of the blood—which is 
its function. 

Vigor of the circulatory system pro- 
duces beauty and strength both of fea- 
ture and expression, and any abnor- 
mality discloses both weakness of 
function and ugliness of feature and ex- 
pression. Those born with weak hearts 
rarely attain full stature; they are hand- 
icapped from birth. Very often the 
condition is not recognized. Otherwise 
intelligent parents give little heed to 
the evidences of weakness displayed by 
their children at an age when perhaps 
proper interference and correct hygiene 
would overcome the trouble. No effort 
is made to learn wherein the deficiency 
lies in a “backward” child. Congenital 
heart disease is easily recognized; here 
we have the so-called “blue” baby. But 
one in whom the heart is functionally 
incapable is very often overlooked. 


As a rule, 


In such a child, development is slow. 
The entire body is stunted; it is weak 
and puny, And such a child is often 
made to play with its fellows and in 
other ways is forced to do things that 
retard, instead of aid, its progress. 

When attacked by the more serious 
infectious diseases—diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and so forth—the struggle for 
supremacy becomes a one-sided affair ; 
and yet, handicapped as these deficients 
are, it is amazing what a brave fight 
is sometimes made and won! 

There is no reason why a pallid, un- 
attractive child suffering from weak 
heart should not develop into a robust, 
prepossessing adult. The arterial sys- 
tem derives its beautiful color and its 
marvelous impulse from the air pri- 
marily, for a bright, fresh, clear red 
color of the cheeks is always indicative 
of thorough oxygenation of the blood. 
We do not put enough stress upon color 
as a necessary and natural element of 
the body and as a builder of health 
and power. 

There are two sources from which 
we obtain it—from the atmosphere and 
sunlight and from the mineral constitu- 
ents in foods. And so, when a weakling 
is enabled to live out of doors, and 
every cell in his body is penetrated by 
light and sun rays, a new order of 
growth becomes perceptible. Proper 
food is the next essential, and, for those 
old enough, physical training. 














e A 
Exercises for a weak heart should 


begin with gentle calisthenics, prefer- 
ably in the open air, increasing very 
gradually under the supervision of a 
competent teacher. Later on, gradu- 
ated climbing exercises that offer slight 
resistance strengthen the heart muscle 
and give tone to the vasomotor nerves. 
These little nerves play a highly impor- 
tant role in disturbances of the circu- 
lation, as they dilate and contract the 
arteries in response to impulses from 
the sympathetic nervous system. This 
probably accounts for the greater fre- 
quency with which pallor, blushing, and 
the like are observed in the more emo- 
tional sex, because certain emotions 
cause blanching of the skin while others 
have an opposite effect and give rise to 
flushing. 

To these dilator and _ constrictor 
nerves are also due excessive perspira- 
tion of the extremities, attended in 
many instances by an icy clamminess. 
Efforts to whip up the circulation prove 
fruitless. The condition is often out- 
grown as, with age, the sympathies be- 
come more stable. However, the rem- 
edy par excellence is cold salt-water 
rubdowns. The entire body should be 
scrubbed with a stiff brush and a solu- 
tion consisting of one cupful of salt 
water to a gallon of water and sufficient 
ice to keep it cold. On finishing, the 
feet should be plunged into the water, 
after which the body should be rubbed 
dry with a coarse towel. Pursued 
daily, this treatment soon has a magic 
effect. 

Unconquerable skin affections of one 
kind or another have recently been 
traced to a lack of calcium salts in the 
blood. Excessive perspiration, espe- 
cially in the armpits, is one of these 
conditions. An interesting case is that 
of a young woman who suffered ex- 
tremely from this trouble, plus eczema, 
whenever she wore shields or heavy 
clothing. Constitutional and local treat- 
ment by skin specialists was unavailing, 
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and she was obliged to wear light sum- 
mer dresses all winter. Repeated small 
doses of calcium lactate relieved her. 
Dilated blood vessels may not actu- 
ally menace the health, but they do give 
rise to great discomfort, especially the 
varicosities so often experienced by 
those who stand in one position a great 
deal—dentists, clerks, cooks, waiters, 


salespeople, and the like. Despite these 





For varicose veins—apply pressure with 
oblique adhesive strips. 


occupational causes, varicose veins are 
more common in women, perhaps partly 
because their tighter clothing, tighter 
garters, and so forth, interfere with 
the return of venous blood, but cer- 
tainly because of childbearing and other 
physiological processes that hamper the 
circulation, 

Varicose veins are usually situated 
upon the lower limbs. They do not 
give rise to the humiliating feelings cre- 
ated by distensions of the blood vessels 
upon the face. Nevertheless, beside the 
pain, annoyance, and discomfort, the 
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Just to illustrate a bath-tub exercise. 


condition is also accompanied by a 
good deal of physical disability, which 
manifests itself in the walk, carriage, 
and general attitude assumed by the 
sufferer. 

An interesting thing in connection 
with knotty and torturous veins is that 
the slowly moving blood stream causes 
deposits of salts of calcium and potash, 
which. result in the formation of stones. 
A sufficient number may plug up a vein 
and cure the varicosity; again they 
may give rise to more serious damage. 
Itching of the skin, or eczema, may 
be the only distress experienced from 
a condition of varicose veins, the exist- 
ence of which, hidden from view, is 
not suspected. 

Rubber stockings, so generally rec- 
ommended for this trouble, frequently 
give rise to skin affections, owing to 
the moisture that collects beneath them. 
The object sought—pressure on the 
blood vessels to quicken the sluggish 
blood current—is better obtained by 
means of strips of surgeon’s adhesive 
plaster—obliquely applied—that over- 
lap each other, but do not quite encircle 
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the limb, as this 
would obstruct the 
circulation. The re- 
lief afforded by this 
simple, -inexpensive 
treatment is said to 
be most gratifying. 

An eczematous 
surface should never 
be washed with soap 
and water. When 
necessary cleanse it 
with sweet oil, wiping 
off with a soft towel 
or gauze and follow- 
ing with an applica- 
tion of carbolized 
zinc ointment or, if 
necessary, a more 
stimulating ointment 
containing resinol. 

Dilated facial blood 
constitute a serious blemish 
even in the mildest form, when the only 
indication of the trouble consists in 
redness or duskiness of the skin. It 
may be confined to the nose, but as the 
condition advances, it extends to the 
cheeks, and the blood vessels become so 
gorged that they stand out as red lines. 
Later on, the sluggish blood imparts a 
purplish hue to the vessels, which are 
now torturously dilated. Sometimes 
they rupture, and the loss of blood is 
considerable before the hemorrhage 
can be checked. Everything should be 
done to guard against this affection’s 
becoming chronic, as in its aggravated 
form it imparts to the face an almost 
repulsive appearance. 

In the beginning, the extract and 
tincture of witch-hazel, applied exter- 
nally, will reduce the caliber of the ves- 
sels. Brushing collodion along their 
course is often efficacious. When they 
become twisted and highly engorged, 
the electric needle should be resorted 
to. 

For the redness—sometimes accom- 
panied by itching—that precedes dis- 


vessels 
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tension of the vessels, the following 
ointment proves useful: 
Tannic acid 


CepaRaknceeeaenaebe 10 grains 
Sublimated sulphur ............ Y% dram 
eS ST ee eee 1 dram 
BOD cxccsctdaswssavessseasnens I ounce 


The homely reference of the laity to 
“thin” and “thick-blooded” people is 
really very comprehensive, although it 
has no scientific value. We all know 
that “thick-blooded” people are those 
of plethoric or apoplectic habit, in 
whom the blood vessels are very full 
and the current of the blood usually 
sluggish. They are phlegmatic in their 
actions and have very florid complex- 
ions, their’ color mounting upon the 
slightest provocation. Many corre- 
spondents who come within this class 
write for methods to “cool the blood” 
and for cooling astringent lotions to 
relieve high color. It is now known 
that there exists in those so constituted 
an almost abnormal tendency toward 
coagulation on the part of the blood. 
Thus, when a finger is cut, the blood 
oozes out very thick; it does not flow 
rapidly. It contains an excess of such 
salts, notably calcium, to which this 
quality of the blood is due. 

In those so constituted, the diet 
should be restricted to foods that do 
not make blood quickly, and yet these 
people are usually very fond of milk, 
which should be avoided, as should 
meat, especially beef. Everything that 
has a tendency to strain the heart and 
the arteries should be strictly forbid- 
den, as, for instance, violent exertion, 
violent emotions, lifting heavy weights, 
and intestinal torpor. Such foods 
should be selected as are easily di- 
gested, preferably cold foods, while 
pure water should be the only drink 
indulged in. Then, means should be 
provided for clearing the intestinal 
tract as freely as possible. Gentle ex- 


ercise is highly important, as it assists. 


the heart, lungs, and liver to the better 
performance of their functions. And 
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last, but by no means least, cold-water 
bathing is essential, for its action upon 
the skin is manifold. It abstracts heat 
from the body, thus cooling the blood; 
it relieves the heart, lungs, and kid- 
neys; it tones up the nervous system 
and dispels much of the lethargy to 
which this condition gives rise. 

Now, these two vital necessities, gen- 
tle exercise and bathing, can be com- 
bined in a way to be presently de- 
scribed. When we consider that the 
circulation of the blood is dependent 
upon the action of the heart—aided by 
the vasomotor system—and that with 
every heartbeat the arterial blood is not 
only sent to the extremities of the body, 
but returned to the heart, we appreciate 
the value of a strong heart. 

“Thin-blooded” people are not al- 
ways deficient in blood quantity, but 
rather in quality. They usually possess 
poorly functioning circulatory systems. 
In them, the blood is poorly aérated 
to begin with; and when this insuffi- 
ciently oxygenated blood reaches the 
capillaries, where it gives up its oxygen, 
it has little or none to dispose of. 
Now, as oxygen is carried by the 
red-blood corpuscles to every tissue of 
the body, upon which it acts destruc- 
tively—to allow of constant rebuilding 
—we can readily see why these people 
are thin, anemic, and cold 

Here deep-breathing exercise in the 
open air, warm ‘food—especially food 
containing iron—an abundance of 
warm, sweet milk, warm baths, light, 
but warm clothing, especially of the ex- 
tremities, inunctions of oils by means 
of deep-seated massage, constitute a 
line of treatment that will regenerate 
those with feebly acting arterial sys- 
tems. 

How much health and beauty depend 
upon foods is only now beginning to be 
realized by housewives. Of course, 
until recently, physicians knew so little 
about the subject themselves that they 
could not advise—merely suggest. Now 
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the fact that life-insurance companies 
are thinking of examining those in ap- 
parent health for the first suspicions of 
circulatory trouble, and removing this 
with appropriate diet, shows how far 
the matter of foods has advanced. 
“What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” is more true of circu- 
latory disturbances than anything else. 
Foods that .do damage are eggs, fish, 
meat, and stock soups. Domestic 
science is doing a great deal for the 
household on this question, and “meat- 
less cookery” is made both easy and 
attractive to those interested in the 
preservation of beauty and health, since 
by cutting out these foods we prevent 
what we afterward endeavor to arrest. 

European physicians interested in the 
cure of vascular affections have devised 
several famous methods of treatment 
that embrace resistance. The Oertel 
method consists in uphill walking. The 
3ad Nauheim system is one of baths 
with resisting gymnastics, an operator 
being necessary as a resisting force. It 
has been found that these treatments 
do good in an endless variety of condi- 
tions, especially sluggish circulation 
and stiffness of the blood vessels. 

The writer has found that the con- 
fines of a bathtub act as a resisting 
force, and one is thus enabled to com- 
bine salubrious baths with systematic 
exercise that proves marvelously bene- 
ficial in a short time. 

The elderly, and, indeed, those well 
on toward middle life, find it extremely 
irksome, in most instances, to go 
through any prescribed system of gym- 
nastics. The chief reason is that they 
have become “set” in their ways. They 
dislike anything that breaks into the 
routine of their days. The range of 
their movements is within very narrow 
lines, and unwonted exercise “winds” 
them. Many cannot run for a car. 

The joints are stiff, the muscles are 
inelastic, and the blood stream is a 
sluggishly moving current. 


repeated efforts! 
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Now, it is obviously impossible for 
such as these to exercise with joy. And 
yet that is the only kind of exercise 
that does good. 

Instead of taking a quick shower or 
dip, and allowing the skin to become 
dry by contact with an enveloping towel 
or bath robe, immerse the hody in a 
full tub of water, which has previously 
been softened with bran and shavings 
of castile soap. In the continental 
thermal establishments, starch is also 
used for its soothing effect. It is sim- 
ply placed in the tub and allowed to dis- 
solve. Whereas, bags of bran and soap 
are saturated in the water, then rubbed 
between the hands until the water is 
very soft. 

Now, water so prepared has a de- 
lightfully lubricating effect on unused 
tissues, and it will be found that un- 
usual movements can be executed. A 
rubber bath mat should always be 
placed on the floor of a porcelain tub 
to prevent slipping, and a movable 
headrest must be provided. 

1. Seated with legs outstretched 
until the feet can press firmly against 
the lower end of the tub, grasp its 
sides and gently swing the trunk from 
the hips and the shoulders backward 
and forward as far as possible. 

2. Stretch the body full length, using 
the foot of the tub as a lever; press the 
stiffened arms down until the hands 
rest on the floor of the tub; now raise 
the body up the length of the arms, 
never moving the feet. Lower it with- 
out relaxing a muscle. 

3. Lie flat upon the back with head 
on the rest. Dring the right knee up 
toward the chin by doubling the leg on 
the thigh and the thigh on the abdomen. 
The effort will fall far short of its 
mark. Now grasp the leg below the 
knee and pull it up in a vain effort to 
touch the chin. Still unsuccessful after 
Now press the head 
forward, pulling hard on the great mus- 
cles of the neck and shoulders. Pull 
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Some Troubles of the Circulation 


equally hard on the leg until the mus- 
cles of the sacrum and lumbar region 
are brought into play. 

4. Repeat this with the left leg. 

5. Lie flat on the abdomen. Bend 
the head back until it rests on the shoul- 
ders. Press first one leg, then the other, 
backward and upward in an effort to 
meet the head. 

6. Lie on the side of the body. 
Stretch the face and neck over the free 
shoulder as far as possible. 

7. Raise and lower the free arm. 

8. Bring back the free foot until the 
hand can grasp it, pulling backward and 
forward upon both limbs. 


g. Lxecute the same movement with 
the other side. 

10. Twist ard roll the body round 
and round without the aid of the hands, 
feet, or headrest. 

None of these exercises are new. It 
is doubtful if their execution in the 
bath is new. Some one has wittily 
said: “What is true is not new, and 
what is new is not true.” To ascertain 
whether the beneficial effect promised 
by this novel method of exercise is true, 
one can do no less than give it a trial. 

Nore.—bLreathing exercises and a 
list of foods containing iron will gladly 
be sent to those interested. 


Answers to Queries 


Jennie.—All hair has a tendency to grow 
darker with age. Instead of bleaching it, 
let me send you a tonic wash for light hair, 
the use of which will not only prevent your 
hair from “turning,” but will strengthen and 
beautify it. 


Lucitte.—The arsenical bleach for discol- 
ored skins is never published. We will 
gladly send it on receipt of a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Yes, it is also used on 
the face, but not as a routine treatment. It 
is the only way in which to use arsenic for 
whitening the skin. 


HreapacHe.—A famous American eye spe- 
cialist claims that every ill to which human 
flesh is heir has its origin in eye troubles. 
Like the recently lamented Metchnikoff, he 
rode his hobby to death. Consequently we 
are now in danger of allowing the pendulum 
to swing to the other extreme. Now, which 
is your condition—reflex from the intestines 
or reflex from the eyes? The two are so 
intimately associated that it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to say, yet one thing is cer- 
tain: If you have your eyes refracted, and 
your entire intestinal tract overhauled, you 
will be quite sure to lose your headaches. 
Do you wish the name of a liver and in- 
testinal stimulant? 


Younc Girt.—A girl of your age should 
not require rouge. If you are anemic, you 
need a blood tonic. Drink two quarts of 


fresh, pure milk every day, a pint at meal- 
times and on retiring. Sip it; do not gulp it 
down. Live in the open air as much as pos- 
sible. I will of course send “make-up” for- 
mulz if you still wish them. Your health is 
more important. 


Mrs. F. W.—When Doctor Osler was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, he was severely criticized for his ap- 
parent lack of interest in the therapeutic 
value of drugs. As a matter of fact, Osler 
is a brilliant seer, and his. ideas on nature’s 
methods, on foods, on serums and viruses, 
are being justified by the present wonderful 
discoveries in these fields. So when it is 
suggested that the panacea for your manifold 
aches and your “sickening” appearance lies 
in cold-water baths, you must not scoff, but 
try the suggestion faithfully. Use a shower 
and scrub your entire body with a stiff brush. 
Do this daily on arising. In a month you 
will want to run around the block. 


Worritpv.—lf you are sure the growth is a 
wart, remove it with glacial acetic acid. 
Hold a clean white blotter arcund it, so the 
adjacent skin will not be touched. 


TFretick—You are ten to fifteen pounds 
overweight. By means of judicious dieting 
and simple breathing exercises, you can not 
only reduce your weight, but gain immeas- 
urably in health and beauty. I will be glad 
to furnish directions for you to follow. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 


TOILET SOAP 


_ Sf new SIZE 1€ b 
the 4 


The Perfumed Valley of Cashmere 


Celebrated for centuries as the paradise of flowers and immortalized 
by Tom Moore in the lines from Lalla Rookh that are quoted above. 


Equally famous, its praises sung by dainty womankind in every land, is 
Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—the standard among fine 
scented soaps for three generations. Now available anywhere in the new 1 Oc size. 


COLGATE & CO., ESTABLISHED 1806 NEW YORK 


Luxurious 


Lasting, Refined 
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The Smoke of 


the Service 


From “rookie” to sea- 
soned trooper—from the 
old line fighters to the new aerial scouts—every branch of the 
American army smokes “Bull” Durham. It’s part of their equip- 
ment in barracks, camp or field. For snappy swing and lively 


action—for fresh, wholesome, youthful vigor—everywhere our boys 
in khaki “roll their own” with “Bull” Durham. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


“Bull” Durham is the world’s greatest cigatette tobacco. 
low-sweet flavor and aromatic fragrance are unique. 


“Rolling your own” with “Bull” Durham is a 
man’s art—combining the joys of achievement 
and of smoking satisfaction. 


It's easy to learn—and 
then you'll know the pleas- 
ure of smoking the smooth- 
est, freshest, liveliest ciga- 
rette that can possibly be 
made, 
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Science stamped 
“Wear” on Neolin 


“The world has moved past leather 
as a sole.” 


That sentence was written when 
Nedlin came. Science had created a 
synthetic sole—a better sole—which 
is neither rubber nor leather. And 
which saves money by saving wear. 


For NeGlin lasts longer than good 
leather, and far longer than most 
leather. 


Then Nedlin is flexible, foot-com- 
forting and foot-muscling—a natural 
tread in fact. Also itis waterproof, a 
health insurance without a premium. 


To sum up: Science created a mod- 
ern miracle of foot-gear in Nedlin 
—a universal foot-wear for men, for 
women, for children—for saving, 
for comfort, for looks. 


Get NeGlin on new shoes or as new 
soles, at shoe dealers or shoe-repair- 
ers—who have it or can get it in 
black, white or tan. Also mark that 
mark—stamp it on your memory: 
Nedlin 


—the trade symbol for a changeless 
quality product of 


The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 





Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Better than Leather 
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The Boss Is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on the 
lookout all the time for men he can promote, 
He’s ready and anxious to give YOU bigger 
work with bigger pay once you prove you can 
handle it. 

If you want to get ahead, if you want to be 
somebody, to climb into a position of responsi- 
bility and good money— 


Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the work 
you like best—then train for it. You can do it 
in spare time in your own home through the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

More than 130,000 men right now are putting 
themselves in line for promotion through the 
study of I. C. S. Courses. This way to suc- 
cess is always open. All the I. C. 8. ask is the 
chance to tell you about it. No cost to find 
out. Just mark and mail this coupon now. 


oem ae oe ee TEAR OUT HER Eee oe eee oe ee oe oe 








edolin 
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TINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3462, SCRANTON, P. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can aualty for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
SALESMANSH: HIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show eee = 


ES! 
BOOKKEEPER 


and Typist 
Cert. Bout ‘Accountant 
Railway Accountaot 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
1 Reanented 
n School Subjects 
civil, SERVICE 
|Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poaltry Rats: German 
AUTOMOBIL Freach 
Auto Repairing Italian 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to GetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept.162, Wash., D.C, 








MAKE LARGE ANNUAL IN- 
COME with a small Mail Order 
business. Send for our free booklet. 
Tells how. Niagara, Bux 718, Lock- 
port, New York. 





CIVILSERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
open the way to good Government 
positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars free 
to any American citizen of eighteen 
orover. Write today for BookletC E23. 
Karl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how. Rahe’s Automobile School, 
522 KE. llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


WE Pay $80 Monthly Salary and fur- 
nish rig and expenses to introduce 
guaranteed poultry and stock pow- 
ders. Bigler Co., x369, Springfield, 111. 


AGENTS—-SELL “ZANOL” CON- 
CENTRATED EXTRACTS for mak- 
ing liquors at home. A few minutes 
does the work. Saves over 50%. 
Guaranteed strictly legitimate. Small 
package. Enormous demand. sells 
fast; coins you money. Send postal 
today—ask for free sample. Universal 
Import Co., 53845 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 








Patents and Lawyers 





Patents Secured or Fee returned. 
Actual search free. Send sketch. 1916 
Edition. 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C. 





Patents and Lawyers —Continued. 





PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents adv ertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C, 





IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Blidg., Washington, D.C, 





Business Opportunities 





IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away afew five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
‘The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness, 





BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two 
years. Let us start you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; 
big field. We teach secrets of col- 
jlecting money; refer business to you, 
Write today for Free Pointers and 
new plan. American Collection Serv- 
ice, 19 State Street, Detroit, Mich, 





Motion Picture Plays 


WE accept scriptsin any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on Commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 








WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems, 
$100 each; no correspondence course: 
start writing & selling at once, details 
free. Atlas Pub. Co., 310, Cincinnati. 

WRITE Photoplays; $10—500 each 
paid. Experience unnecessary: de- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers 
League, 356, St. Louis, 








WRITE Photoplays. Big Demand. 
Pays well. Details free. Giese Co., 
282 Whiteman Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 





Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





Song Poems 


SONG WRITERS “ Key to Suce- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bide... New York. 








Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS, oll makes factory 
rebuilt by famous “ Young Process.” 
As good as new, looks like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our 
big business permits lowest cash 
prices. $10 and up. AJso, machines 
rented—or sold on time. No matter 
what your needs are we can best 
serve you. Write and see, now. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 1100, Chicago. 

















GOV’T POSITIONS for WOMEN 














Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You'll be independent for life, in a government 
position. Clerkships in Post-office, Gov't Depart- 
ments, Customs and Internal Revenue. Stenog- 
raphers and Typewriters. Many others. All under 
ivil Service—permanent places, dignified work, 
good pay, short hours, regular vacations. | prepare 


Wr, for y _ PP P 

M earn about these protected posi- 
rite today tions for women. Ask for “Book 
HC 1061 EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 











ney In Your Ideas 


| 4 Books “What to Invent”’ and “‘How to 







im @ Patent’ sent free. Send rough 
etch for free report regarding patentability. 
SA C & C patent on your idea today may mean 

independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us to buy patents, Patents ad i ic 














—written with only nine characters. No “po- 
it i "—no “‘shading’’—no “word-signs’’—no 
‘cold notes.”” Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, 

977 Unity Building Chicago, Ill 


dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 












Shorthand—the New Way 


Learned in 30 days at your home in sparetime. Boyd Syllabic 
System. Easiest method—based on new principles—amazing 
results. Easy to learn, write and read. Learned in from 1 to 
2 weeks, then speed practice and in 30 days you are ready for 
a position. We guarantee speed of 100 to 150 words a minute. 
Writers hold world’s record. Results so certain that we give 
money guarantee. Costs nothing unless you are satisfied. 
Send today for special offer, free catalog and sample lesson. 


CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 506 Reaper Block,CHICAGO, ILI. 
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- Tobacco Habit 


» BANISHED 


GZ in 48 to72 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against 
heavy odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will 
just take Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco for a single month or 
for 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. Whether 
a smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff 

‘obacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any 
form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin to de- 
crease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind 
and is the most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly 
reliable remedy for the tobacco habit, 


Not(a' Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but 
is aradical, efficienttreatment. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to ccntinue the 
use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel 








better in every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at once 
begin a course of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 
Results Absolutely Guaranteed 0 
A single trial will convince the most skeptical. i 
each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to 
banish the tobacco habit when taken according to M Q / / Lo Up 4] tf] N QO W 
= vee ong easy a a money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. f FREE B vel t 
Let Us Send You Convincing Proof or Ooo e 
want to find a sure, quick way of quitting “‘for 
keeps” you owe it to yourself and to your family f°] fo | NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
to mail the coupon below or send your name and Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
address on a postal and receive our free booklet je] [>| Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
on the deadly effect of tobacco on the human booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof eat vonases 
‘ — the to 
deemer will quickly free you from the habit fe] ]| Redeemer will positively free me from the cco 
Newell Pharmacal Company Name. 
Dept. 570 , St. Louis, Mo. 2. joj 
Street and No..... age 
y, ‘a | Town State. 


—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using it, it 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes with 
If you’rea slave of the tobacco habit and 
system, and positive proof that Tobacco Re- 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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ANY WATCH Want 
on CREDIT 


19172 Models 





WALTHAM 


HAMILTON 
ELGIN, MILLER 
‘illinois, Howard 


Ssnt 30 DaysFreeTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 
You take no chances with me. I am “‘Square Deal"* Miller and I 
trust the people. That is why I am doing the Greatest Credit Watch, 
Diamond and Jewelry business in the country. Suppose you want any 
one of the country’ che, makes of watches? Name any one, I have it v4 
you. Nomoney Down, Express Prepaid. A full month to carry It I 

your pocket and the eneheanas Long Time ED2s5 That’ EARS. that 
tolls. Ail these waiches GUARANTEED 25 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 
My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no red 
tape, notes or All y detail left out. 
An “Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matfer where you 
live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, a beau- 
tiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Bend me your name and address so I can mail you, Free and postpaid, 
the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want you to have 

























When troubled withcoughing,hoarseness, 4* 
voice-strain, tickling in throat, or irritation 
in the bronchial tubes, place one of 


For Your Throat QD 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial 
TROCHES 


in the mouth—let it slowly dissolve, and 
welcome relief. Irritation and tickling. jua iy ‘ 
essen, cough ceases, voice clears—the vocal ° 
chords are eased and strengthened. Contain no 
opiates—safe to take. 25c, 50c and $1 at druggists, 
The new 100 Trial Size Box fits the vest pocket. 

If. uy your. dealer cannot supply you, we 

ll mail any size upon receipt of price. 


John L. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 

















Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 
Own” 

In three hours you can 
have just the prettiest 

. curlsand waves! And 
they remain a a long time, when Liquid Silmerine 
is used before rolling the hair in curlers. 


- s o — 
Liquid Silmerine 
is-perfectly harmless. Easily applied with brush. 
air is nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine 
is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine and 
glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 






















this book. It’sagem. It illustrates all makes of valuable Watches, 
Elegant Genuine Diamonds, and a vast asortment of Beauti- 
Jewelry, all on the easiest and most liberal terms. 





Our diamonds are all per- 
fect cut beautiful — Fyhite 
in color and lots of fire. 


You cannot buy by mail 
better diamonds at any price 
than we are selling on credit. 










LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial 
Illustrator; be a Cartoonist; paint in Water 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and 
address brings you full particulars by return 
mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free, 


| FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 641, Omaha, Neb. 





$500 abate 





man saad bom 

















FREE CATALOG COUPON 
QUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
703 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me your 1917 Catalog and explain fully your 30 Day 
Trial Plan and Easy Terms 


Name. 
Adddress......-+++++» 























There is No Longer c+ QUESTION REGARDING 
M. TRILETY’S 


Superfluous Hair Remover 


1S PERFECT in Every Way, 
beine composed of ingredients 
that are of the highest purity 
and quality, and prepared discrim- 
inately as well as scientifically; 
traly a depilatory that will safely 
and positively remove, without 
any unpleasant after-effects, the 
most stubborn growth of super- 
fluous hair. It is used by thou- 
sands and highly recommended 
by be uty authorities and experts. 
Money refunded if not proven 
satisfactory. 

A 4 ounce bottle sent to 

you in plain wrapper 

upon receipt of 50 cents. 


M. TRILETY, Mfr. of Toilet Requisites 
Dept. $7 
@ _Binghamton, New York, U. S. A. 
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Mrs.Graham's 










RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR 


to its natural color 
few d 


Perfectly harmless — 
a — | not stain 
scalp. Positively sure in ite results. 


rich_ an 
Write for FREE beck: 
Ea pena GRAHAM 
38 W. Illinois Street, = Il, 











BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, 


« Pay As You Wish 


a genuine | Lachnite Gem for 20 tu 10 foil [deve 
ee trial. it it to eve: ond tes! 
| fle~make it out J ne then.” tr you. can aid it 
from a mined diamond Send i) back at our expense. 
1f you decide to keep it pay you wish, We ‘ite now. 


Set In Solid Gold 


eke tenewes ite Gems keep their dazzlin; ing fire 
ver e newest mountings—all kinds o ja Bag 
today for free new jewelry book and catalog. 
OLD LACHMANN COMPA 
12 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1159, Chicago, Minois 


~ Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS* APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
trial to 


on prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 212 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 


LASHNEEN, a hair food, eoplied once each day 
will absolutely precuce thick and lon, ig eyebrows and 
eyelashes. Easy apply—sure in results. S| 
heen is an Orie tal formula. One box! is all you will 
need. Notsold at preeeie, Mailed on receipt of 
25c coin and 2c postage, or Canadian money order. 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 16, Philadelphia. 


CETRIDE AT 
OF THAT 
PREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 


aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure me a... me send you proof at my ove ag 







































oR. MAN, Licensed P' 
State New York” 286 Fifth Avenue New York, Po eas 
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LUDENS Stop Throat Tickling 


Throat irritations won’t 
disturb your sleep if you 
use Luden’s, Clear the 
head—sgoothe the 
throat. 


i 
BOUIN 
MeNae§ COUGH DROPS 


relief and eases the throat of thousands of 
regular users. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Mfg. Confectioner, READING, PA, 





MORE VITAL ENERGY 
FOR YOU 


Youth, Strength, and Vitality 


come from a full supply of 
Magnetic Force in the blood 
and nerves. 

Our Magnetic Abdominal and Kidney 
Vitalizer does what all the medicine on 
earth cannot do. It gives Life, Tone and 
Vigor to the blood and nerves, relieving 
congestion, soreness and pain, by rapid 
circulation of blood. A perfect support 
and obesity belt. 


Be Well and Strong 


through this wonderful invention which 

floods the system with magnetism and 
ives Strength to the Back, Kidneys, 
iver, Stomach and Bowels, instilling 

buoyancy, tone and rejuvenating vital- - 

ity into the whole organism, making you feel like a new being. 


ror FREE BOOK 
For 
By F. J. THACHER, M. D., 

giving full information and instruction re- 
garding the use of magnetism for restor- 
ing lost vitality to blood and nerves. 
Describe your case fully and we will 
vadvise you, free of charge, how to apply 
magnetism for treating any weakness or 
disease, and will send you all the proof 
and evidence, then you can be your 
own judge. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Inc. 


Suite 967, 110 So, Wabash Ave. - «+ Chicago, Ill. 
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“RIGHT MONTHS TO PAY 


CZ BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND Ne 


SENT ON APPROVAL NO MONEY DOWN \ ®) 
No oblig 


pay as Vou Ca ‘Oine| [ ra | | 1 ll ) 
catalogue: whe preceived, if NOt absolutely satisfactory, return \ 
> , N 
it, Orherwise keep it and pay 207 of the pric nd only LOZ, | \ 
per month thereatter. Ven per cent. d unt { cash. A | 
binding guarantee as to quality with each d 1. Exe ( 
able at any time at an increase of 71-27% m t pad J 
N\ SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUX! 18) 7 
~~ \ Contains over one thousand photographs of rings, 7 
® \ pins, diamonds, and other precious stones / ‘¥ 
— 4 , 
2 and 4 MAIDEN LANE 
\ LW. SWEET & 00., Inc. * sis “ast Vie ee 
ice scssiuianticimemines =~ : acai a oO 
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DO YOU LIKE REAL 


“FASCINATING” 


Pictures, Books, Novelties, etc.? We have 
the “niftiest” out, just the kind you like. 





5 ty Send dime for good samples and Catalog 
. ] . with nearly 100 illustrations of beautiful 
j girls in “bewitching poses,” etc. You'll 
| want more after seeing samples. 
WILLIAMS PUB. CO. 
4006-16 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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| el day’s a happy day on which you smoke Tuxedo. But the 
greatest happiness is making others happy. That’s why December 
twenty-fifth is the happiest day on the calendar—it’s the day you give 
Tuxedo to all your friends. 


Happy pipe-days—that’s Tuxedo’s gift to all men who smoke it! 
Because Tuxedo has no harshness or bite—just cool, rich tobacco taste, 
mellowed to delightful mildness and supremely agreeable in aroma. 
Tuxedo puts Holiday cheer into every hour and day of the year. 


Tuxedo Christmas Humidor 

This ideal gift for men is beau- 
tifully decorated with holly, ribbon 
and Christmas card, and packed 
in a handsome carton, for sending 


by mail, express or mes- 90 

senger. Price complete Cc 
Reserve yours today at your 

dealer’s—the demand is heavy. 


Tuxedois Soldin Many Convenient Sizes: 


In Glass Humidors . 50c and 90c 
In Tin Humidors. . 40c and 80c 
In Curved Pocket Tin. . . 10c 
In Moisture-proof Bag. . . Se 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Chuxedo 


Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 
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The new Burlington—just 


out—distributed now for the first 

time—and on an astounding offer. 

The superb new model far surpassing everything of the past. 
21 jewels, adjusted to positions, temperature and isochronism. 
New thin design—and all the newest ideas in gold strata cases 
| tochoose from. Send coupon today for full particulars. 
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And—we will send you this 


master watch without a cent down. 
If you decide to buy it — you pay om/y 
the rock-bottom price—the same price 


that even wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Jewels 
$ 5 a Mon th! —adjusted to positions 
Just think ot it ! —adjusted to temperature 





iH WA MLL THULIN 





—adjusted to isochronism 





$2. 50 a month—less —adjusted to the second. 
than ten centsa day Ryne stmest & dave in one 
will pay, at the rock-bottom price, for the On an iron-clad guarantee. 


New21-Jewel Burlington—the master watch, N t 
This perfect time-piece will be sent to you, ewes 
prepaid, without a cent deposit so that you 


up-to-date ideas in gold 


can see and examine it for yourself. When strata cases—the master 

Products of the goldsmith's 
you hold it in your hand you will realize art are Miystraved ‘2 colore tn 
what a gigantic value it is—and you will know Sours to choses fom. Wiite 
how the Burlington brought the highest watch WF Ge RE NES Say new, 
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value wa the reach of all. 


pacts \ Catalog Now Off the Press 


Please send me, pon wow on. 
ation (and pre Paid) ‘iiitah r free \. Write today for our new catalog. Read about this gigantic 
tion of your cash or $2.50 8 month ~* watch value. Learn about watch movements and why 21 jewels are 
Ger on the Burlington W % the number prescribed by watch experts. Read what makes a 
\ watch movement perfect—and how the Burlington is adjusted to 
panae to the second. The watch book is free. Write for it today 
\ and get posted on watches and watch values. Send the coupon. 


Actives ~\. Burlington Watch Co. tstioma iv. chcsce 
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The Tone’ s the Thing! 


The tone’s the thing in a phonograph, w hether you are dancing 
to the fox trot of that Broadway success, “Very Good Eddie,” Fy 
or listening to the “Garden Song” from the “Tales of Hoffman”; 
whether Caruso is singing or Sousa’s Band is playing for you. 

The tone’s supreme in the Manophone. All is melody when it 
plays. Farrar sings, but you hear only Farrar; the instrument 
itself is forgotten. 


“Manophone 


Manophones are made in distinctive 
designs from $15.00 up to prices that 
provide for most luxurious cabinets. 
They are every inch artistic. 



























For Christmas—no gift will bring greater 

pleasure than the Manophone, the phono- 
F graph that plays a/l makes of disc records, 

Write for illustrated Bockletthat 
tells the complete story of this new 
phonograph, and for the address 
of the nearest dealer where you 
can hear the Manophone play, 
your way. Address Dept. M-l 


JAMES MANOIL CO., INC. 
Factory and E vecutive Offices: 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

New York Display Rooms: 
60 Broadway. 
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UstC_) | Mas LCP O) A J Yonoynpis: 


To Dealers: Write or wire Ver agency details 


regarding the Weasshene. 
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By Postum Cereal Co. 








